


STANDARD OIL IS ABLE TO GIVE YOU MORE FOR YOUR MONEY... AND DOES! 


b J 
E. L. Rogers, known to his friends as “‘Ed,’’ likes farming so well it’s his S g [; 
hobby as well as his business. He grows fine alfalfa, corn, wheat and oats aomilin im says 


on his 160-acre farm, along with raising prize poultry. He believes in “Farmers all know I’m more than a 
buying the best supplies he can get for maintaining his farm equipment, fair weather friend! In all kinds of 

. : . weather you can count on my regular 
and has obtained his petroleum products from Standard Oil for fourteen delivery service. Try me any time. A 
years. “‘Standard Oil service is a big help,’’ Ed says, ““because they check phone call will bring me a-runnin’\” 
me regularly, and see that I’m never out of what I need. Also, Standard Fer oll form petroleum requirements—in the field, on 

° ° ’ 

Oil products all seem to give greater economy to tractor, truck and car the road, inthe home—Genuine Standard Oil Preducts 


operation—and that’s what counts with me!” MOTOR OIL Oo MERUSOL 
Iso:-Vis “‘D” Polarine WHITE MINERAL OIL 


Stanolind 
SUPERLA CREAM 
MOTOR FUEL SEPARATOR OIL 


STANDARD OFFERS “STANDARD GREASES” FOR JSsresireiSom —— sempac 
PROPER CARE OF ALL FARM EQUIPMENT STANDARD ovens 


TRACTOR FUEL BELT DRESSING 


KEROSENE CI RARNESS om 
Standard Pressure Gun Grease is made to lubricate bearings on cars, STANDARD GREASES anos 


trucks, tractors, threshers and all other equipment having pressure fittings. Pressure Gun Grease AXLE GREASE 


Cup Grease Fibre Grease STANOLIN® SOW 
Standard Cup Grease has the correct consistency for use in all machine CJ FINOL WHITE PETROLATUM 


grease cups. VERDOL 
eit spray on |_| NEW BOVINOL 
SUPERLA 


Standard Fibre Grease is made for clutch collars and universal joints supe siieeee din Cl SNGECT SPRAY 


which require a lubricant of stringy or fibrous texture. Check veur aseds eowwbe rendy whee Sal? Ge dtens lt 
Copr. 1936, Standard Oil Co. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Makers and Distributors of a full line of petroleum products for the farm, at fair prices ______- 
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@ in preparing fiction for publication it may 
happen that names assigned to characters may 
be the same as or approximately those of some 
living person. Such use is purely coincidental. 





How many liked “Motor Miles in Manana Land” in Successful 
Farming \ast month? You may laugh at me if you wish, but I became 
so interested that I packed all my family into our car and drove to 
Mexico City over the new Pan-American Highway. What a trip! Four- 
year-old daughter brought back a Mexican doll and three Spanish 
words. The rest of us brought back memories we will never forget. The 
Mexican Government has spent millions of dollars on this road, an en- 
gineering feat comparable to the Panama Canal. To me, it represents 
a new border between the United States and Mexico 780 miles long. 
It likewise represents a marvelous opportunity for the advancement of 
good will between the nations, and thousands of tourists from the north 
are already driving over it. Every Mexican we met seemed eager to ex- 
tend a friendly hand of welcome. We liked Mexico! 


When I bought “Nature Balances the Budget” for Successful Farm- 
ing, | was thinking of the lesson it taught in the management of our soil 
resources. Few fair men can argue that they have been returning to 
their soils as much as they removed. As with a cupboard, you must now 
and then put something into the soil if you continue profitably to take 
from it. The considerable number of terraced farms I saw in Oklahoma 
and Texas this spring encouraged me. Altho they are only a drop in the 
bucket, their influence will be far-reaching. I can clearly remember 
driving 15 miles with a horse and huggy 25 years ago to see a three-acre 
patch of alfalfa. From those scattering patches, the advantages of this 
crop have been learned so that today it is common everywhere. 


A recent drive over several states impressed me with the difference 
between communities, where pride of appearance is concerned. In some, 
I felt like offering prizes to those who removed the most old, wrecked 
buildings from the landscape. As a source of kindling they are worth 
something, yet they stand until they rot. Other neighborhoods are re- 
freshing for the interest taken in neat, attractive farmsteads and fields. 


While the new farm plan is still too new for extended comment, I do 
feel it is much better than the old one. More responsibility falls upon 
farmers themselves and their organizations, which is a good thing. The 
new act offers a chance to adjust the farm program when it certainly 
needs it. It aims to save our soil resources. Whether in the long run pro- 
duction will be greatly reduced, I don’t know, but I doubt it. Next month 
Successful Farming will bring you two feature articles on the subject, 
one from Ohio and the other from Minnesota. Ohio experts have fig- 
ured that there will be no increase of livestock 
because the area of grass and hay will be in- , 


creased. Minnesota experts think otherwise. The AsKSA) 
articles are sure to make interesting reading. 
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Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office at Des Moines, Iowa, under act of Congress, 
March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1936, by Meredith Publishing Company, Trademarks registered in 
rep United States Patent Office. Published monthly by the Meredith Publishing Company, 
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Science confirms the fact 
that smoking Camels 
encourages good digestion 
and fosters a feeling 


of well-being 


Modern life sets a severe pace, 
Every day most of us face worry. 
ing responsibilities —extra bills 
to pay, extra work to do, extra 
strain and fatigue. Tension, worry, 
and upset nerves find the weak 
spot—so often, digestion. A 
“digestion census” would show 
that all too often our digestive 
processes are slowed up as: 
result of nervous fatigue. 

And so it’s a welcome fac, 
confirmed by Science, that smok- 
ing Camels aids digestion to pro- 
ceed in a normal way. When you 
smoke a Camel, you enjoy the 
mildness of Camel's costlier to- 
baccos. And your Camel restores 
and stimulates the flow of 
natural fluids so necessary t 
healthful digestion. 





Smokers everywhere appreciate 
oe wee | Pe IN THE JUNGLES.The 
the way Camels help to ! \ : Wm) = LaVarres’ exploring band. 
Mrs. LaVarre says: “In the 
jungle or in New York, 
Camels help my digestion.” 


keep digestion up to par 


@ Everybody knows the delightful sense 
of well-being that a good meal—well di- 
gested— brings. Overwork or worry or 
nervousness slows the flow of the digestive 
fluids. Smoking Camels increases it, thus 
encouraging digestion. 

Turn to Camels yourself. You'll find 
that the finer tobaccos in Camels give a 
flavor that can’t be equaled. They give food 
an added zest. Camels set you right! 





COSTLIER 
ne} -7 Vole e}- hi 





TOMMY BRIDGES, a country 
boy who made good as star pitcher Camels are made from 


of the World Champion Detroit 2 a finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
Tigers. A ball player has to watch ad Hi Ei, TOBACCOS =—Turkish 
digestion closely. Tom says: “I eat * ee 

what I want and smoke Camels 
for digestion’s sake.” 


and Domestic — than any 
other popular brand. 


Copyright, 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co, 
Winston-Sa N.C 
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New FRUITS. Stanley is a new 
plum variety of the prune type, very 
uniform in size, attractive, of ex- 
cellent quality, and a free-stone fruit. 
It ripens in mid-season and is equal- 
ly suitable for home or market. It 
was developed at the New York Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. [See 
photograph. | 

The Giant Sweet Cherry is one of 
the outstanding contributions of Lu- 
ther Burbank. While it was origi- 
nated in 1900, it remained in ob- 
scurity until a single fruiting tree in 
the New York station attracted at- 
tention. This variety is among the 
latest to ripen. It produces a large, 
firm fruit, nearly black, and of excel- 
lent quality. Unlike the Lambert and 
Bing, it is comparatively free from 
cracking. It is highly recommended 
lor shipping, local market, or home 
use. [See photograph. ] 

Taylor [See photograph.], previ- 
ously mentioned in Successful Farm- 
ing, is the most recent red raspberry 
to be introduced. It is very attrac- 
tive, has a pleasing flavor, and is 
high in quality. It is expected to find 
great favor, both for commercial and 
home use.—Geo. L. Slate, New York. 

From Minnesota come Beacon, a 
new apple variety, and Ember, a 
new plum which was pictured in 
March Successful Farming, but at 
that time had not been named. Both 
have had unusually long and thoro 
tests and are offered to the public 
with complete confidence by the Min- 
hesota Experimental Fruit-Breeding 
farm this spring. 

A limited distribution of hardy 
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Above, left to right: Stanley, prune-type, 
free-stone plum; the Giant Sweet Cherry, 
large and comparatively crack-free; Taylor, 
a flavorsome, red raspberry just introduced 


apricots, developed by Dr. N. E. 
Hansen, renowned plant breeder of 
South Dakota State College, will be 
made this spring. Their advantage 
lies in the fact that they are very 
early, ripening ahead of plums. The 
largest of the twelve seedlings to be 
distributed is the Manchu, which 
bears a heavy crop of yellow fruit of 
number-one quality. 

For the first time, Dr. Hansen is 
offering sprouts of a 100 percent 
thornless rose developed at the South 
Dakota State College. He is also of- 
fering for the first time the pink 
Semi-Rose and the Bird Cherry. 

A promising new apple has been 
bred at the North-Dakota Experi- 
ment Station by Professor A. F. Yea- 
ger. It is about the size of the Whit- 
ney Crab, but is a deep red. It has 
excellent eating and sauce qualities. 


It is now known as North Dakota 
Number 5, but will probably be 
named next year, when it is hoped 
the variety will be ready for first dis- 
tribution. The cross was originally 
made between the Dolgo Crab and 
the Delicious by means of pollen ob- 
tained from a Delicious Apple in 
Missouri and sent thru the mail in an 
ordinary envelope. It was preserved 
for a month until the blooms of the 
crab were ready.—Walter J. Hunt, 
Minnesota. 

A new and disease-resistant straw- 
berry, developed by the Minnesota 
Fruit-Breeding Farm, is available 
for the first time this year. It is hardy 
and a heavy June bearer of large- 
sized fruit. 

The North Dakota Experiment 
Station announces a new strawberry 
known as Dry Weather. It is ever- 
bearing and produces a fruit of aver- 
age size and of good flavor.—W. J.H. 

Gold Nugget, a new ground cher- 
ry, is being introduced to North Da- 
kota home gardeners for the first 
time this year by the North Dakota 
Experiment Station.—W. J. H. 

Quinces propagated from hard- 
wood cuttings by various methods at 
the New York Experiment Station 
indicate that heel cuttings are dis- 
tinctly superior to straight cuttings, 
and that wood collected in the fall 
and stored in the nursery cellar in 
sand gives better results than wood 
collected in the spring. Results of 
these tests in detail may be obtained 
from Station Bulletin No. 657, New 
York Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Geneva. | Continued on page 70 
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. This Isn't A New Home. 
It's Our Old One Done Over!” 


No, INDEED, we haven’t sud- 
denly become rich. Actually, the cost 
of the improvements we made to 
modernize our home and make it so 
expensive looking, was very, very 
reasonable. 

“TP Il tell you exactly what to do if 
you’re envious. You just send in, as 
I did, for the fascinating and helpful 
book that Successful Farming offers 
free. It’s filled from cover to cover 
with marvelous suggestions for home 
modernization, and it tells you exact- 
ly what to do to make the farm 
home more convenient, attractive, 
and livable. 

““What’s more, it can help you do 
wonders with the things you already 
have. 

“The thing I like best about the 
book is that it’s so practical. It is 
written by nationally famous farm 
authorities who really know how to 
improve the farm home and how to 
modernize it. And every one of their 
suggestions is in the best of taste. 

“If you think I seem too en- 
thusiastic—see for Lrg eye clip 
the coupon and send for a free copy 
of Successful Farming’s ‘How to 
Modernize Your Farm Home.’” 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


4605 Meredith Building 
Des Moines, lowa 


With no obligation on my part, please send 
me FREE and postpaid, my copy of Success- 
ful Farming’s new book, “How to Modern- 


ize Your Farm Home.” 


SuccessFuL Farmine, May, 1936 





OPIN 


IONS 


Your brief comments on anything in Success- 
ful Farming are invited at all times.—Editors. 


Wild Government Spending 


I gather from your editorial writing that 
you're not in favor of the wild spending by 
the Government. No doubt but it will cause 
harder times than we have had, for a good 
share of other people’s high taxes will be 

assed on to the farmers. Had the officers of 
ee organizations and the editor of 


who had so many things to say about the. 


AAA, been half way competent, they would 
have " objected to many things that the so- 
called Brain Trust did, and might have 
checked the spending. Instead, all they could 
see was the hand-out the politicians gave 
them with their right hand while they took 
away more with their left. 

Had the processing tax been continued, it 
is doubtful whether or not it would have 
amounted to enough to pay the extra tax 
direct and indirect that must be paid by 
farmers. They blame the Supreme Court for 
the consequences of their own folly. None of 
them seems to realize even yet that the city 
voters would have fixed the processing tax 
as soon as they got to the ballot box. Had 
the processing tax been successful, there was 
no reason why labor should not have demand- 
ed one to give them what they thought they 
were entitled to. Do away with the Supreme 
Court and there was no reason why they 
should not have gotten it, for then it would not 
have been a matter of justice or public policy, 
but a matter of votes. Politicians will enact 
any law, no matter how unjust or dangerous, 
if it will bring them enough votes to keep 
them in office. 


Ws. C. KELsey 
Hot Words From Nebraska 


I have just read the editor’s article on soil 
conservation, the subject on which he says 
we all agree. I just wish to remark that we 
most emphatically do not all agree. In the 
first place, the aim of this new law is the 
same as that of the AAA and therefore it is 
not constitutional and nearly everyone but 
our fool Congressmen knows it. In the second 
place, it opens the doors wider than ever for 
graft and useless waste of money. Any farmer 
worthy of the name can and will take care 
of his soil erosion problems without the aid 
of the Government, if the land is worth 
saving at all. 

This program is an excuse to keep the tax- 
payers saddled with an ever-increasing horde 
of parasitic tax-eaters. We now have ten 
times too many of them. My taxes are more 
than my living expenses, and there are thou- 
sands in the same fix if they had sense enough 
to know it. My standard of living is not so 
high at that. All those on the relief list have 
better and a larger variety of food than I 
could afford. I am sick and tired of this in- 
fernal, insane howl for more and more Gov- 
ernment help. The Federation of Labor is 
back of it all with their howling for more 
money and less work. As a result, a large per- 
centage of their members are out of work and 
living on the taxpayers. The labor unions are 
the biggest racket in the United States today, 
bar none. 

Fewer public services and less taxes would 
help more than all New Deal fallacies and 
would not run us in debt at the rate of more 
than $8,000,000 a day. The sooner we come 
down to the ground and admit that we’re 
going to have to compete with the rest of the 
world, both in wages and prices, the sooner 
we will begin to straighten up and go some- 


where. We are trying to hold ourselves up in 
the air by our bootstraps above the rest of 
the world, because we think wé are too good 
to come down to their wages and prices. | 
think we will come down all right; but the 
longer we stay up, the harder we'll fall. 


EWiSown: 
Crawford, Nebr. 


Bacon Bungle 


I wish to call your attention to the il!us. 
tration which accompanies my article in your 
March issue. The knife in the illustration js 
of the so-called scimitar type which is never 
used in slicing bacon, as it is practically im- 
possible to cut even slices with this style of 
knife. The bacon in the illustration is being 
sliced with the rind side up. Bacon is always 
sliced with the rind side down. The streaking 
in the bacon is entirely imaginary as no bacon 
is ever streaked like the one in the illustra. 
tion. I am calling these points to your atten. 
tion as constructive criticism. 

SLEETER Bui 
Associate Professor of Meats 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


Jokers in Western Grazing 


I want to congratulate Successful Farming 
for the presentation of “The Jokers in West- 
ern Grazing,” written by J. N. Darling in the 
April issue. 

Inasmuch as this particular topic has been 
almost an obsession with me for the past three 
or four years, I am greatly pleased to see this 
article appear. I have “talked” this quite a 
bit to our farmers in different sections of the 
state and have been surprised at their lack 
of interest in it. They seem to take the stand 
that anything that is so far away as the range 
country has little effect on the Cornbelt. This 
is true of dairymen and also of beef men. In 
fact, I have had many beef men tell me that 
they felt that it was a big advantage for us to 
be able to buy our feeder steers from the West 
rather than raise them here. 

I don’t know what organization could be 
more useful in bringing this important matter 
to the attention of the Midwestern farmers 
than Successful Farming. 1 sincerely hope 
that you do not drop the topic with this one 
issue but will continue “hammering away’ 
until something is definitely done in W ashing- 
ton. I certainly am for you and believe that 
you are on the right track. 


Ernest M. Wricst 


Field Secretary 
lowa State Dairy Association 
Waterloo, lowa 


Editor's Bouquet 


You ask for our criticism of “What Is New 
in Farming.” I think it is one of the best fea- 
tures of your publication and I always read 
it thoroly. It is especially timely at present, 
now that it is becoming evident that many 
of our farm practices must be altered to fit 
new conditions. 

THEODORE ALLEN 
Delavan, Illinois 


Give my regards to George Godfrey. Ask 
him if anything has happened to Mother and 
Dick. I have not seen their names lately. 


Joxun H., Strone 
R. 7, Chillicothe, Ohio 
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icked Plymouth on Price 


and Performance 








CERTIFIED INTERVIEW WITH MR. FAY CRITES, R.F.D., TAFT, TEXAS 





“T COMPARED ‘ALL THREB’ en- 
gines, frames, brakes, bodies.” 


“I WANTED 100% hydraulic 
brakes and a Safety-Steel body.” 


“TI LIKED Plymouth’sspecial alloy 
springs and sway-eliminator.” 








“I Studied ‘All Three’ 
and found Plymouth 
gives More Value!” 


Y HOBBY IS MECHANICS and automo- 
biles...sonaturally my farmis motor- 
ized,” says Fay Crites of Taft, Texas. (His 
neighbors will all tell you that he’s an expert 
mechanic. ) 

“‘T compared ‘All Three’ low-priced cars,”’ 
he says, “feature for feature. That compari- 
son sold me a 1936 Plymouth, hands down, 
and I’m satisfied. 

‘‘Plymouthsureisengineered foreconomy, 
safety and comfort... and built to stand up 
the way a farm car has to. 

“My daughter and wife drive a lot... so 
the safety of Plymouth’s hydraulic brakes 
and Safety-Steel body counted a lot with 
me. The car is easy for them to drive... 
and comfortable, too. 

“On every count, I know I got more for 
my money when I picked Plymouth!”’ 


All over America, farm car owners know 
Mr. Crites made a wise decision...and got 
more value in the qualities a farm car needs 
...dependability...economy...safety! Give 
this beautiful 1936 Plymouth a tryout! Ask 
your Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto dealer. 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


? . ag ae . 


cn se 
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MR. CRITES says: “Plymouth economy sure 
saves me money and trouble... both!”’ 





Insist on the 


Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 
6% TIME PAYMENT 


Available through all PLYMOUTH Dealers 
PAY $25 A MONTH — INCLUDING EVERYTHING 


You pay for credit accommodation only \ of 
1% per month on your origi sal unpaid bal- 
ance. To arrive at your original unpaid bal- 
ance: 1, Add cost of insurance to cost of car.* 
2. Deduct down payment —cash or trade-in. 
Result is Original Unpaid Balance. 


*In some states a small legal documentary fee is required. 


510 — 


And Up, List at Factory, Detroit. Special Equipment Extra. 








OFF TO TOWN...The Crites family in their beautiful 1936 Plymouth De Luxe 4-door touring sedan. 
“Mrs. Crites and our daughter are delighted with the style, roominess and luxury of our Plymouth.” 


BUILDS 


PLYMOUTH cuties 
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Guarantee —This 
heavy, Super-Traction 
tread is guaranteed 
not to loosen from the 
tire body under any 
conditions, and all 
other parts of the tire 
are fully guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. 


y 
v 








FOR CARS 





Heavy Duty 





4.75/5.00-19 ..... 
4.50/4.75/5.00-20. 


4.40/4.50/4.75-21- $7.85 
8.50 
8.35 
5.25/5.50-17..... 10.§§ 
5.25/5.50-18..... 10.6§ 


$ 9.80 
10.60 
10.35 
12.50 
12.75 
14.15 











FOR TRUCKS 





32x6 1" $27.65 
32x6H.D. 36.25 
6.00-20. 16.95 
6.50-20. 2I.9§ 
7.00-20. 29.10 








7.50-20. $35.20 
7.50-24. 39.00 
8.25-20. 49.30 
8.25-24. §4.7§ 
9.00-20. 60.7§ 


"Tree years ago Harvey S. Firestone conceived 
the idea that farm work would be easier, faster, and more 
economical if it were done on rubber. 

It was on the Old Homestead farm in Columbiana 

County, Ohio, which Mr. Firestone still operates, that he 
directed engineers and developed a practical pneumatic 

tire for tractors and every other wheeled implement on 

the farm. The result was a super-traction tire so unusual 

in design and so amazing in performance that a patent was 
issued on the tire by the United States Patent Office at Washington. 

On tractors, Firestone Ground Grip Tires will do the work 
25 per cent faster with a saving of 25 per cent in fuel cost. On 
sprayers, combines, binders and other farm implements they 
reduce draft 40 to 50 per cent; do not pack the soil, sink into soft 
ground or make ruts; protect equipment; do not damage crops 
and vines; speed up every farm operation. 

One set of tires will fit several implements. Tires can be 
changed quickly from one implement to another. Two or three 
sets are all you need to take care of practically all your farm 
implements. 

See the Firestone Tire Dealer, implement dealer or Firestone 
Auto Supply and Service Store today — and in placing your 
order for new equipment, be sure to specify Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires on your new tractor or farm implement. 


READ WHAT FARMERS SAY ABOUT 
THESE REMARKABLE TIRES 





FOR TRACTORS 





5.00-15..$ 9.35 
5.50-16.. 9.95 
6.00-16.. AX.1§ 
7.50-18.. 1§.70 


8.25-40 $68.40 
9.00-36 66.55 


11.25-24 59.95 
12.75-28 86.85 











Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 
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“With my tractor on Ground Grips 
it has about one-third more power, 
pulls two sixteen-inch plows in high 
gear under all conditions.”—R. A. 
Wharram, Stanley, Ia. 


“Firestone Ground Grip Tractor Tires 
save about half a gallon of tractor fuel 
per hour. They show very little wear 
after two years.” —L. R. Love, LaSalle, 


Colo. 


“In doing custom work on Ground 
Grip Tires I can net $5 a day over the 
amount earned on steel lugs.”— 


Harold Elsbury, Sutherland, Ia. 


“Ground Grip Tires give my tractor 
100% traction on soft, wet ground.” 
—George State, Minot, N. D. 
“Ground Grip Tires won’t injure 
fields or road beds, or damage crops 
or seedings.” —Hugh G. Humphreys, 
New Hartford, N. Y. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone, Monday evenings, N. B. C—-WEAF Network 


Firestone 
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ork daily schedule. To the right: Director 
On Kivlin plans interesting courses for three 
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soft 


W. HAVE all, in the last ten 


years, become conscious of the fact 
a that we farmers must take hold of 
our profession and handle it from 
the economic, social, and political 
rm angles to meet the demands of a 
rapidly shifting agricultural scene. 
If we do not, in our popular slang it 


ops 





ree 


yne : ; 
is going to be “‘just too bad.’ 
our p Pee ae 
4 Don’t imagine that nothing is be- 
in 


ing done in this direction. The prob- 
iem resolves itself down to a very 
simple thing: the farm people of to- 
day are asking for more training. To 
that end the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Wisconsin has 
begun a movement which is bound 
+ to spread like wildfire. It is their 
“Farm Folk School.” 

My recent pleasure was to see this 


ictor 

nd.” school in action. In the office of Chris 
L. Christensen, dean of the college, 
oe that far-seeing American who has 
vn brought back from Denmark the 


idea of the school, I had a general 
outline of what this Farm Folk School 
was doing. With characteristic en- 
thusiasm and a keen, wholehearted 
fervor in the cause, Dean Christen- 
sen’s eyes glowed as he said, “It is 
time to establish the dignity of the 
larming profession and to develop 
tural citizenship. We must train /o- 






Here are the Farm Folk as they enjoy their 










ward the farm, not away from it, and 
two things are necessary to do this. 
We must reach the mature adult on 
the farm, and we must give him 
practical education—training for re- 
sponsibilities of rural citizenship as 
well as farming.” 

A great deal more than this was 
said, but perhaps if I can take you 
on a personally conducted tour with 
me, you will see this thing as the 
Dean made me see it in the long look 
ahead. 

The Farm Folk School was estab- 
lished when the legislature was cut- 
ting appro- [ Continued on page S4 
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When They Go Onto 


/ \LFALFA, with its drought-re- 


sistance, palatability, high nutritive 
value, and productivity has unusual 

merit as a pasture, but pasturing al- 
falfa carries with it the problem of 
bloat and the lesser difficulty of 
maintaining the stand. Nevertheless, 
by proper management, a great 
many Michigan farmers, including 
nearly 50 percent of the members of 
Dairy Herd Improvement Associa- 
tions and a majority of the more suc- 
cessful flockmasters in the lamb-de- 
velopment clubs, are using the crop 
for grazing purposes profitably. 

Considering the first alfalfa prob- 
lem, bloat, we know that when cattle 
or sheep swallow food, it passes chief- 
ly into the paunch. Here a consider- 
able amount of actual digestion 
occurs thru the action of certain bac- 
teria. This is accompanied by the 
formation of gases. When easily fer- 
mented food, such as fresh young 
clover, sweet clover, or alfalfa, 1s eat- 
en in too large quantities, bacterial 
action may cause these gases to be 
produced faster than they can be car- 
ried away, and the animals “bloat.” 

Since bloating occurs at no defi- 
nite times and cannot always be 
brought about purposely, even tho 
conditions apparently favor its de- 
velopment, experimentation with it 
is difficult, and methods designed for 
its control are based largely on ob- 
servation and experience. 

The methods employed by the 
livestock departments of Michigan 
State College and by many success- 
ful farmers in order to reduce greatly 
the hazards of bloat while livestock 
are on alfalfa pasture are these: 
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A helpful talk about avoiding bloat 
and maintaining a good plant stand as 
livestock face the first green pastures 


By H. C. Rather 


MICHIGAN 8TATE COLLEGE 


The grazing of cattle or sheep on 
very young, succulent alfalfa is 
avoided. 

. Animals are well filled on other 
feed before they are turned into 
alfalfa meadows the first time. 

3. Water and salt are kept available 
in the alfalfa pasture at all times. 

. Once started, the stock are kept on 
the alfalfa constantly. 

The chief purpose of these precau- 
tions is to prevent the livestock from 
overeating on fresh, green alfalfa at 
any one time. Thus, hungry cattle or 
sheep are not given access to alfalfa 
pasture, and water in the pasture 
avoids the condition where stock may 
travel long distances to drink, stay 
there too long, and return to the al- 
falfa excessively hungry. Water in 
the pasture also decreases the likeli- 
hood of their attempting to quench 
thirst on wet alfalfa. 

The handy supply of salt probably 
serves somewhat the same purpose. 
If taken infrequently, because it is 
not readily available, too much salt 
may be consumed at one time, and 
the thirst thus created makes for eat- 
ing too much wet or succulent alfalfa. 

Trying to prevent overeating on 
alfalfa by leaving the animals on pas- 
ture only for a short time each day 
until they have become accustomed 
to the feed appears to be a less logi- 
cal means at peveuitiie overeating 
than the keeping of stock on the al- 


falfa constantly. In the latter cir- 
cumstance, the slightest desire for 
feed may be quickly satisfied by fre- 
quent grazing of alfalfa in relatively 
small quantities. Probably the most 
important of the precautions listed 
above is to turn well-filled cattle or 
sheep onto alfalfa pasture and “‘shut 
the gate.”’ 

The maintenance of the alfalfa 
stand under pasturage, our second 
problem, is more responsive to expe!- 
imental study. Frequent leaf strip- 
ping of young alfalfa, as with a mow- 
er, 1S certain to weaken the plants 
greatly. But farm animals do not 
completely strip the alfalfa in so 
short an order. Instead, the tops are 
gradually eaten down. Some tram- 
pling occurs, but these down plants 
remain green and active and, with 
energy derived from the sun, cot 
tinue their functions in building plant 
tissues and storing food reserves in 
the roots. Closely grazed alfalfa is 
likely to be short-lived, but that on 
which a top-growth of 8 to 12 inches 
is maintained thruout most of the 
season lasts well. 

Alfalfa, of course, is only a semi- 
permanent pasture. Stands cut only 
for hay in the most conservative man- 
ner likewise are only semi-permanent. 
But they endure long enough to re- 
duce very materially the annual 
charge against seed, seeding, and 
seedbed prepa- [Continued on page 70 
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Calendula is showy 
and free-flowering 
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A good border with low-growing 
portulaca against the background 


ON BEAUTY 


we By Elizabeth C. Wherry 
 fre- 
ively 
most 
isted Te 
le or HE problem in landscaping and _ satisfactory. The innumerable varie- 
shut flower planting for the woman who _ ties of asters offer a thrill. A bit of 

wants garden beauty the first year is bonemeal, wood ashes, and a little 

falfa often a difficult one. Happily, itis not air-slaked lime added to the soil will 
cond a problem without solution. assure a good supply of plants to of- 
cper- _ If you have a lawn and acchicken- fer to new neighbors, as well as an 
trip- tight fence about the home, the prob- abundance for the home garden. Cos- 
nOW- lem is simplified. Many annuals can’ mos, planted well toward the back 
ants be planted to provide bloom until of the garden rows, where they will 

not late frosts. But what if the lawn pro- have plenty of room for their spraw- 
odie ; os is the Sensation vides no safety from farm livestock? _ ling, late-blooming plants, are essen- 
s are A splendid cosm Then we must fall back upon the _ tial in your first-season garden. 
ram- vegetable garden with a tight fence, There are several varieties of gyp- 
ants which may solve the problem for  sophila or babysbreath in the annual 
with flowers to be enjoyed in mass effect, group that give delicate grace to bou- 
con if visible from the house. Or such a__quets. For sheer, breath-taking love- 
lant plot may provide bloom in bouquets _liness there might be a mixed packet 
es in for the house all during the season. of salpiglossis, but for absolute de- 
fa is A list of generously blooming fow- pendability, as many varieties of 
it on ers which will provide colorearly and _zinnias as the purse will allow should 
ches late might begin with cornflowers or _ be planted. Pompon, Quilled, Giant- 
r the bachelor’s buttons. Plant them ear- flowering, Picotee Zinnias (the petals 

ly. Annual larkspur may be planted of which are tipped with a contrast- 

emi- in two weeks succession for bloom be- ing color) are all hardy and eager to 
only yond the regular season. Try assorted _ present gay colors for the farm home 
nan- colors or specialize on pink or blue and garden. Nasturtiums are equally 
nent. ones. The fine, airy stems of yellow _ reliable in either dwarf or climbing 
O re calliopsis make them charming in varieties. There is nothing else that 
nual gardens or bouquets. provides masses of golden, sunshiny 
and delphiniums for garden glory Calendulas, or pot-marigolds, with bloom for dull fall days like the new 
ge 70 Plant celp their sturdy,cheery blooms are most Golden Gleam | Continued on page 72 
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HOW TO Clean 


THE MECHANICAL 
MILKER 


Each make of machine has some peculiarity of construction that must be thoroly understood 


Pes | I had always rather 
questioned, until | had tried me- 
chanical milkers, the possibility of 
using a machine to produce high- 
quality milk under ordinary farm 
conditions. I am now convinced that 
proper attention to keeping tubing 
in good condition and a study of the 
peculiarities of the individual ma- 
chine will enable most any dairyman 
to keep the quality of his milk up to 
standard with little extra time. 

By peculiarities of machines I 
mean the particular construction of 
the various makes that may require 
some special attention in washing. 
However, whatever this may be, it 
is always given in the instructions 
from manufacturers and the process 
explained. The washing routine when 
described may sound complicated, 
but it is an operation that can be 
speeded up by little short cuts with- 
out slighting the efficiency of the job 
in any way. 

Instructions from manufacturers 
and successful users of machines in- 
variably state: “Immediately after 
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milking, rinse thoroly with cold wa- 
ter.”’ In order to impress more force- 
fully the time element, one instruc- 
tion sheet says: “Immediately (not 
five minutes afterward)!” 

“If you are ever interrupted and 
let the machine stand without rins- 
ing for a short time,” says one dairy- 
man, “you soon find out why they 
tell you to rinse immediately. It 
seems that the milk dries on all parts 
of the machine in just no time at all, 
and you have to take the whole 
thing apart and give it a good clean- 
ing to get it back in shape again. Just 
as soon as the last cow is done | at- 
tach the unit to a petcock in the milk 
room, use a fresh pail of water for 
the next unit, and douse the teat 
cups up and down so as to free the 
whole unit from all the milk.” 

While this cold-water rinse is rec- 
ommended by all manufacturers, ex- 
periment stations, and dairymen, we 
find considerable variation in the 
next steps involved. Hot water is al- 
most essential at each milking in or- 
der to keep the machine in condition. 


A practical dairyman gives 
his ideas on the care that 
will guarantee the high- 
quality product of which 
machines are capable 


By F. C. Barney 


The practice, quite common on many 
farms, of using only cold water when 
the night milking is completed, re- 
sults in a bacterial count several 
times higher than that secured when 
hot water is used at both milkings. 
In addition, the rubber tubing 1s 
kept in better condition, and its life 
prolonged by using hot water at each 
milking period. 

Some machines have a water jack- 
et on the engines designed for heat- 
ing sufficient water during milking 
to care for the washing. There are 
several electric heaters on the market 
at quite reasonable cost. One I saw 
in operation recently was automatic, 
bringing the water to the desired 
temperature at a certain hour. A 
nominal amount was paid to the 
electric company for the rental on 
the machine as well as the cost of the 
current. 

One manufacturer states definite- 
ly that the hot-water rinse, with or 
without washing powder, is all that 
is necessary and that washing of the 
inflations is [| Continued on page 74 
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Thru Modern Farm Equipment 


The Farmer Becomes an EXECUTIVE 


om Y no one can sur- 
vey the past one hundred 
years without concluding that 
during that time inventive 
genius, expressed in farm ma- 
chinery, has changed the 


By Irvin J. Mathews 


























farmer from a beast of burden 
to a modern executive, com- 
manding at a lever-throw or 
a toe-touch the strength of 
many willing giants. 

My experience as a lad ona 
pioneer farm in northern 
Michigan and now operating 
a good Indiana farm has giv- 
en me an opportunity to ob- 
serve many of the revolution- 
ary changes which have tak- 
en place in farm machinery 
during the past 100 years. 


WE WHO have lived thru 
such experiences will never 
take our easy-operating ma- 
chinery for granted because 
we remember too vividly the 
toilsome and sweaty days 
behind the old grain cradle, 
days that wound us up 
with a U-shaped back and 
made the night a torture of 
disturbed rest. Ten minutes 
of scytheing recall plainly 
the side-wrenching that came 
with the days of swinging the 
grass blade among the stumps 
and the go-minute hours of 
raking, raking, raking with a 
hand rake before a load of hay 
was gathered. And it seems 
but yesterday that we waited 
tor Bill Wagley’s cumbersome 
steam engene to be _ horse- 
hauled into line, then belted 
to a separator that had been 








— 
placed by a second team. =—S=]SS 


lhe most brilliant page in 
American history, regardless 
of whether you farm or don’ t, 
began when Cyrus Hall Mc. 
Cormick, Jerome I. Case, 
John Deere, and dozens of others be- 
gan to make the farmer’s brawn more 
productive thru their inventions. 

y his liberation of brawn has 

iched forward a little each year un- 
til now every farmer is an executive 
with all the way from one or two 
hundred to several thousand man 
power at his command, depending 
upon the size of his farm and the 
number and size of motors he uses. 
Ordinarily a man can develop about 


one-eighth of one horsepower of 


energy, hence a 30-horsepower trac- 


ROLF 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 


NUMBER SIX 


tor represents about 240 man power. 

Liberating the farmer’s brawn has, 
at the same time, liberated his for- 
mer neighbor, who is now in the cities 
making the goods or rendering the 
services desired by farmers and oth- 
ers. It is reliably estimated that if 
all farm machines were suddenly 
scrapped, about 80 million people 
now living in our cities would have 
to move back to the land. There it 
would be about all they could do to 
eke out a bare living from the soil. 

It is difficult to establish the dates 


KLEP 


farm machines were invented, 
as they were ideas that en- 
larged as they grew. Certain 
it is that when the prairies of 
the Midwest were opened up 
in the thirty years between 
1820 and those who 
would operate these wide- 
open spaces with their old 
equipment were up against 
obstacles. The crude wooden 
plows that had turned the 
stony soils of New England 
and New York much better 
than the ox-drawn sharpened 
stick, were helpless to flop the 
sticky soils of the Midwest 
prairies into usable furrows. 

In short, the open prairies 
with their production possi- 
bilities goaded men into find- 
ing mechanical means of doing 
farm work—and no one man 
had all the new ideas. In 1831, 
Cyrus Hall McCormick be- 
gan work on the pull-reaper, 
and he got it into commercial 
production by 1837. About 
the same time, one Hussey al- 
so commenced working on a 
push-reaper. He and McCor- 
mick lawed it plenty, heads 
up for one, then heads up for 
the other, to establish which 
had the brilliant idea first. 


1850, 


Plow history is associated 
with John Lane in 18 35, John 
Deere in 1837, and James Oli- 

ver in 1855. In 1837, John 
Deere, a blacksmith ‘working 

for L. Andrus at Grand De- 
tour, Illinois, pounded a met- 

al plow out of a saw blade. L. 
Andrus made the woodwork; 
John Deere shaped the armor 
that protected the wood. And 

this plow went-into the sticky 
Illinois soil and turned it over 
with a success far exceeding 

the work of any wooden plow. 

In 1842, young Jerome I. Case 
brought six hand threshers with him 
to Wisconsin from his father’s farm 
in New York. These were crude af- 
fairs, made of a revolving drum with 
spikes driven into it. This revolving 
drum or cylinder was turned either 
by hand or by a one-horse treadmill. 
All these inventors, aided by the 
trial-and-error results of the farmers 
who used their brain children, were 
working constantly to perfect their 
tools and make them more adapt- 
able. The [ Continued on page 32 
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Sergeart OF THE GUARD 


“Second enlistment, sergeant! Is the girl pre- 
pared to economize—Bill,’’ she said, tumbling 
out of character, “tell me, is it really O. K.?” 


ILLUSTRATION 8B BY As KORTNER 
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Cupid, the Colonel, and a carload 
of horses put Bill Pritchard in a 
tough spot that almost endless day 


By Anne Ashley 


a: PRITCHARD strode briskly across the 
parade ground. The Virginia fort sizzled under 
the July sun, and it still lacked twenty minutes 
of being time for him to take up his twenty-four- 
hour guard duty, but his step went on quick and 
purposeful. There was promotion in the air 
these days and, more important, marriage. 

It had taken a bit of courage for the interview 
with his company commander, but the neces. 
sary permission to wed had been granted with- 
out a whimper. Tho Bill was anxious now to tell 
Eleanora about it, duty came first. 

Turning the corner by the sally port, he found 
her waiting for him. 

“Duty sergeant, aren’t you?” she demanded 
with the sev erity of his captain, re-enacting the 
interview. ‘Second enlistment, cn copa Is the 
girl prepared to economize—Bill,” she said 
tumbling out of character, “tell me, is it O. K.?” 

“Tt’s okey ‘doke, sugar. We can be married to- 
day if you’re ready! a 

Her dark eyes sparkled and her sigh was 
eloquent. 

“They tell me, sergear-t,”” she said, picking 
up her play-acting, “that you’ve made an ex- 
cellent record—Oh, Bill,” she fell out again to 
ask, ‘‘did he mention that promotion?” 

“No, but I’m pretty sure of it. How about 
this wedding business? Can I ask the chaplain 
for this week end?” 

“Make it Saturday. I get thru at the finance 
office at twelve.” 

“Your folks won’t mind?” 

“*Course not. You know they think you'r 
grand.” 

Bill’s eyes glowed, but there was-a hint of 
concern back of them. 

“Honest, Eleanora, this seems too good to be 
true. Things are coming too easy to us. Makes 
me mistrustful.” Furtively and eloquently he 
squeezed her hand. “‘So we’re going to be mar- 
ried Saturday, honey?” He could have stayed 
there forever smiling down into her eyes, but 
he tore himself away. 

“Got to get over there,” he said, nodding to- 
wards the bleak guardhouse across the road, 

“if I’m goin’ to earn that promotion!” 

He felt confident that he could do it, too. It 

came to him later in the day by the provost ser- 
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In a blaze of fury, the once-shell-shocked man was on his feet. "Why, you — — 


geant, Cochran, that his captain had recom- 
mended his promotion, It wouldn’t mean so 
much more money, but there would be a few 
frills for Eleanora. Curtains, maybe, at the 
lamplit windows of their quarters, a trellis or 
two at the door or in their flower garden, may- 
be an easy chair or sofa on time payments-—— 

By nine o’clock things had settled down for 
the night at the guardhouse. Already some of 
the prisoners snored on their bunks. A burly 
cavalryman named Oak tossed sleeplessly and 
swore. Bill was trying to read, but his mind left 
his novel to stroll promised paths with Eleanora. 


THE telephone shrilled. 

‘Sergeant of the Guard!’’ Bill said crisply. 

“Colonel Barstow speaking,” came the sharp 
pellets of words from the other end of the wire. 
“The General comes for inspection in the morn- 
ing. Have the prisoners police up the guard- 
house and grounds only. Let no prisoners leave 
for fatigue duty until after inspection! Do you 
understand?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

[here was a sharp click. There always was 
when Colonel Barstow finished his orders. Bill 
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replaced the receiver and ran his hands thru his 
fair locks. The sound of the colonel’s voice, even 
over the telephone, set up a bristling sensation 
in his hair. Colonel Barstow was a hard-bitten 
cavalry officer who rode his post command as 
hard as ever he rode cavalry mount. As did 
every other man on the post, Bill feared him. 


Bin settled deep into his chair with his book, 
trying to forget the hatchet face of Old Dyna- 
mite, but the colonel’s left eye, a peculiar droop- 
ing lid, kept projecting itself across Bill’s printed 
age in one long, significant wink. Bill threw his 
beak down at last in disgust. What was there so 
unnerving about that order? Was it the very 
fact that it was inaction that the colonel de- 
manded rather than a chance to do some diffi- 
cult task well that worried him? Bill couldn’t 
have told. He only wished the colonel hadn’t 
called. He wouldn’t know a moment’s peace 
now till after inspection and the prisoners were 
out on fatigue in the morning. He sighed heavi- 
ly and listened to the snoring. Oak had finally 
succumbed and was demonstrating his superi- 
ority by outsnoring the others. The night hours 
wore on, quietly. | Continued on page 22 
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By James T. Nichols 


eee the harbor of Hel- 
singfors, one receives an unmistak- 
able impression of well-being. The 
streets are clean, the buildings bright 
and shining as well as stately and 
substantial—in fact, many of them 
are great modern palaces. The peo- 
ple have smiles on their faces and are 
not only courteous but cheerful and 
happy. The most hearty welcome ex- 
tended makes one feel at home and 
among friends. 

Before describing Helsingfors, or 
Helsinki as it is often called, some 
facts about Finland, its people, and 
their history should be recounted. 
The country is about as large as Cali- 
fornia. It is bounded on the west by 
the Gulf of Bothnia and both Nor- 
way and Sweden. Norway reaches 
entirely around on the northexcept a 
short distance of 66 miles, and this 
little strip of coast at the northeast 
corner gives Finland an important 
commercial outlet north to the Arc- 
tic Ocean. On the east is the Soviet 
Union. On the south is the Gulf of 
Finland and an arm of the Baltic Sea. 


Med 
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Finland has been called “The Land 
of a Thousand Lakes,” but the fact 
is there are nearly 60,000 small lakes 
within its borders. These lakes cover 
an area of 17,000 square miles, or a 
little more than 11 percent of the 
country. More than 70 percent of the 


The comfort and cleanliness of Finland's farm homes are known the world over 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Finnish girls are proud of their na- 
tional costumes. Below: A country- 
side typical of the Baltic region 


land area is covered with forests, so 
it is needless to say that lumbering is 
the greatest industry of Finland. 
Most of the 62,000,000 acres of this 
forest land is owned by the Govern- 
ment; and the Finns are not allowed 
to waste lumber or cut more than 
the actual growth. 

Altho much of Finland is above 
the Arctic Circle, it is an agricul- 
tural country and has 5,500,000 
acres under cultivation. Its largest 
crops in the order named are hay, 
potatoes, oats, barley, rye, and wheat. 
Its 300,000 farms are nearly all small, 
most of them containing 25 acres or 
less. Sixty percent of the 3,375,0 
Finns are farmers; and the Govern- 
ment will back any good tenant farm- 
er if he wishes to purchase a farm. 

With nearly 2,000,000 head of cat- 
tle it need not be said that Finland 
is a great [ Continued on page 66 
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NEW FARM ACT. The new soil con- 
servation-farm act, termed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt an attempt to de- 
velop “‘a long-time program for 
American agriculture,” last month 
swung into action in a fevered race 
to get regional programs under way 
before planting time. 

As predicted in Successful Farming 
last March, the new measure—known 
privately in Washington as the “Wig- 
gins-Belair Act’”’ because of the two 
astute young newspapermen of the 
Minneapolis Journal and New York 
Times who proposed adaptation of 
the soil conservation act to AAA 
purposes—gives Secretary Wallace 
broad authority and a fund of $470,- 
000,000 per year, about the same 
amount as was paid to farmers under 
AAA contracts annually since 1933. 
~ main provisions are: 

. Preservation and improvement 
of si fertility 

. Promotion of economic use and 
conservation of land 

3. Curtailment of exploitation, 
and wasteful and unscientific use of 
national soil resources 

4. Protection of rivers and harbors 
against the results of soil erosion in 
aid of maintaining the navigability 
of waters and watercourses and in 
aid of flood control 

5. Restoration of the same balance 
between farm and city income as 
existed between 1909 and 1914 with- 
out reducing the volume of food sup- 
“ s below the average for the years 

20-1929. 

Fires step in putting the plan into 
practice was obtaining approval of 
larm representatives at regional 
meetings. Second was the ascension 
to the directorship of the new or- 
ganization of cheerful, brainy, bald 
Howard R. Tolley. Meanwhile AAA 
Administrator Chester C. Davis, ner- 
vous and tired from three solid years 


Left: Acting Administrator 
H. R. Tolley tackles new 
farm act details smilingly 


Right: Hardworking Roy 
Green, named head of Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Finance 


Below: The late Charles E. 
Hearst, for 12 years lowa's 
able Farm Bureau chief 
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of work, was dispatched by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to E urope to rest and 
study a possible reopening of foreign 
outlets for American agricultural 
products. 

Third step was the breaking up of 
the old AAA organization into re- 
gional groups which will administer 
the new law—with only general ad- 
ministration and check-writing re- 
served for the Washington staff. 

The new regional offices, working 
thru the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, state colleges, the old AAA 
county committees, and county 
agents are now offering farmers Gov- 
ernment payments in return for 
farming extensively instead of inten- 
sively—growing less grain and cotton 
and more grass, planting soil-im- 
provement crops, checking erosion, 
and building soil instead of destroy- 
ing it. 

This year the new Soil Conserva- 
tion Administration hopes to turn 

















between 30,000,000 and 50,- 
000,000 acres of cropland 
back to permanent grass. 
When its two-year term of 
life expires in 1938, the ad- 
ministration hopes to have 
perfected a better and per- 
manent plan for a perpetual 
land-use program. 

Efforts of the new organi- 
zation were doubled when 
the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reported that “‘a 
substantial increase in the 
acreage of crops is to be ex- 
pected this year’; reported 
intentions to plant shined 
increases of 25 percent in acreage of 
durum wheat and 18 percent in all 
other spring wheat over last year, an 
increase of 6.5 percent in acreage 
of corn. 

Young Gerald B. Thorne, direc- 
tor of the Division of Livestock and 
Feed Grains in the old AAA, will be 
director of the new North Central 
Division under the reorganization. 
This region is made up of Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Missouri, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and Minnesota. 


FARM BUREAU. Charles E. Hearst, 
vice-president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and for 12 years 
president of the lowa Farm Buréau, 
passed away at his home in Cedar 
Falls, lowa, March 8. He was an able 
leader whose untimely death repre- 
sents a great loss to agriculture. 


e Pasadena, [ Continued on page 36 
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BALA 


THE BUDGET 


By Mary Alice Jones 


Cy, Mother Nature is the 


Grand High Potentate of the An- 
cient Order of Exalted Accountants, 
and no one can deny that she has 
forgotten more about balancing budg- 
ets than all the nations of the world 
ever knew. It does not disturb her, 
in the least, if a whole ocean of red 
ink has smeared the pages of her 
ledger. It is a very small matter for 
her to get it back into the black, even 
tho it may take hundreds of years to 
do so. What are mere centuries to 
one who is content to spend 60,000,- 
ooo years in the manufacture of a 
single stalagmite? 

Nature’s method of balancing her 
budget works something like this: 
As she goes about on her tour of in- 
spection, she finds some species of 
animal which has been so favored 
that its offsprings threaten to over- 
run the region where they dwell. 
Does she yank them up by their ears, 
lay them across her checkered apron, 
and administer a good, old-fashioned 
spanking? No, not Mother Nature! 
She merely whistles to her workers 
to start such magic as will bring 
about a shortage of that animal’s 
favorite food, or, perhaps, cause 
some tiny insect to become parasitic 
upon it, which will kill off the excess 
production. In due time, the weak 
and struggling are back on their feet, 
the too-ambitious and prolific prop- 
erly checked, and the balance of the 
giddy old world restored to a nor- 
mal, smoothly running condition. 

In all phases of life, from the scum 
of stagnant ponds to egotistical man, 
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Nature is constantly 
striving to maintain 
such a workable and 


justifiable balance. 


When nations become 

too powerful, unrest 

within and jealousy 

without begin insidi- 

ous attacks which tend to waste 
their power. Likewise, when wealth 
becomes too concentrated—when the 
rich are too rich and the poor, too 
poor—come then the crashes in our 
money marts, and other financial 
disturbances which eat holes in the 
repositories of the few, allowing the 
contents to filter out into the fingers 
of the multitude. 

To prevent life from becoming ex- 
tinct upon this earth, animals con- 
sume each other. They devour, also, 
the plant life about them only to be 
consumed, themselves, when their 
dead bodies are reduced to such ele- 


ments as may feed the offsprings of 


their vegetable prey. It would seem 
that such a law would eventually 
strip the world of both plant and ani- 
mal life; that the strongest and most 
agile would finally clean the table 
down to their own plates. So it might, 
were Nature not the master finan- 
cier that she is. She is always certain 
that her assets exceed her liabilities 
to such an extent that the living 
things in this world can maintain 
themselves upon the excess which 
she provides in a ratio proportionate 
to the need which exists. 

And what an excess! Here are some 
estimates which statistical wizards 


have handed down to demonstrate 
this point: An annual plant which 
produces only two seeds would, at 
the end of twenty-one years, be able 
to boast of 1,048,576 descendants, 
providing all the seeds were fortv- 
nate enough to reach maturity and 
to reproduce. Then, there is the case 
of the humble conger eel and her 
family. She is capable of laying about 
15,000,000 eggs. If all of them 
hatched and the little conger eels 
were permitted to grow up, repro- 
ducing at the same rate, the ocean 
would be so full of eels in a compara- 
tively short period of about ten 
years that the water would be com- 
pelled to find some other place to go. 


EvEN more staggering and un- 
thinkable are the accomplishments o! 
the aphid, one of the smallest of our 
pests. So prolific are these little in- 
sects that one “stem mother” of cet 

tain species could produce a line ol 
offsprings, in one season, which would 
reach around the circumference of 
the earth 314 times. Or, if you are 
weight-minded, her children for that 
period would weigh 800 million tons! 
But excess plants and eels and aphids 
go to feed other beneficial forms 0! 
life which take their place in the 
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great provisioning plan of the earth. 

In a very short space of time, the 
conger eels and the aphids could pos- 
sess the sea and the earth, but Na- 
ture does not approve of such mo- 
nopolies. The sea is populated with 
hungry creatures which find the fla- 
vor of conger eel to their especial lik- 
ing and they, in turn, fall prey to still 
other animals that go to feed other 
animals and man. Likewise, the pro- 
lific aphid reproduces her kind in vast 
numbers, not because Nature par- 
ticularly enjoys having aphids about, 
but to feed the larvae of lacewings, 
syrphus flies, ladybird beetles, and a 
host of other beneficial insects and 
birds which take their places in the 
provisioning plan of the earth. 

One clever example of Nature’s 
scheme to balance the budget is 
found in her discipline of the grass- 
hopper family. Scientists declare, 
and there seems to be no reason to 
dispute them, that the grasshoppers, 
unhindered, could devour every farm 
crop in the land. For some reason, 
Nature seems to favor these insects 
at times to such an extent that the 
grasshopper account becomes enor- 
mous. Perhaps, in her estimation, 
grasshopper meat is superior to that 
of some of thé other insects. Be that 


DRAWING BY ROLF KLEP 


as it may, Nature has, at least, been 
able to convince a certain species of 
hairworm that it is the only diet 
worthy of infant hairworms, and this 
is the manner in which she aids the 
hairworm in providing the menu: 


THE grasshopper, an eccentric fel- 
low, refuses to eat down on a level 
with other terrestrial insects, so he 
takes his meals on the exposed sur- 
face of plant leaves several inches 
above the ground. Along comes a 
lady hairworm, who has a dislike of 
shadows, and climbs up to the eating 
grounds of the grasshopper, where 
she proceeds to lay her eggs on the 
hopper’s table in nice, sunny places. 
While dining upon the juicy leaves 
of the plant, Mr. Hopper feeds, also, 
upon the eggs of the hairworm. 
Now, an overdose of these eggs 
would result in the quick demise of 
the hopper as well as the embryo 
hairworms, so Nature retired to her 
books and after a period of intricate 
figuring, devised a plan which would 
prolong the life of the hopper while 
it was needed as a meal ticket for the 
infant parasites. As a result of her 
figuring, she causes the eggs of the 
worm to be clothed with very fine 
filaments which stick to the hairs of 


the young leaves. As the leaves grow, 
the hairs spread apart, and the eggs 
become so scattered that the aver- 
age hopper will not consume many 
during the feeding season! 

The hairworm is a fast worker. In 
less than an hour after the egg is 
swallowed, the shell is dissolved and 
the larva works its way into the 
cavities of the grasshopper’s body 
where it thrives upon the food its 
host has digested. S due time, the 
larva reaches maturity and bores its 
way thru the tissues of the host, 
which soon dies from the wound. Al- 
lowed to live only as long as it is 
necessary to the development of the 
young worms, the hopper’s career is 
cut short and man’s crops escape com- 
plete destruction from that aad. 

There is another bit of fine figur- 
ing which regulates the sex of the 
hairworms. The females of this spe- 
cies attain a much greater length 
than the males and grow to be five or 
six inches long. If a grasshopper hap- 
pened to consume a quantity of fe- 
male eggs before the young worms 
had reached maturity, food and 
space within the insect would be at 
a premium—so Nature sees to it that 
if the number of eggs swallowed is 
small, they [ Continued on page 28 
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They're unprintable! The things 
that happen to your system 
when you take a harsh, quick- 
acting cathartic. Good taste 
forbids a detailed description. 


OU OUGHT TO KNOW... for your health’s 

sake... what happens when you intro- 
duce a harsh, drastic laxative into your 
system. One that works too quickly. One 
that upsets you... that rushes unassimilated 
food through your system...that rips and 
tears its way, leaving you weak, dragged 
down—internally abused. 


But, we cannot tell you the graphic details 
here because they are too graphic. This is a 
family magazine, not a medical textbook. 


This much we can say: whenever you 
need a laxative, be sure the one you take is 
correctly timed. Be sure it is mild and gentle. 
Ex-Lax meets these important specifications. 


AVOID QUICK-ACTING CATHARTICS! 


Ex-Lax takes from 6 to 8 hours to accom- 
plish its purpose. It relieves constipation 
without violence, yet it is completely effec- 
tive. Elimination is thorough. And so close 
to normal you hardly know you’ve taken 
a laxative. 


Because of its gentle action, Ex-Lax 
doesn’t leave you weak, as harsh cathartics 
do. It doesn’t cause stomach pains. It doesn’t 
nauseate you. And you don’t need to fear 
any embarrassment afterwards. It is best to 
take Ex-Lax at night, when you go to bed. 
In the morning you will enjoy complete 
and thorough relief. 


GOOD FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


Another thing people like about Ex-Lax is 
the fact that it is equally good for children 
and adults. Thus, youneed only one laxative 
in your medicine chest. 

And here is still another pleasant thing 
about Ex-Lax ... it tastes just like delicious 
chocolate. Don’t ever again offend your pal- 
ate with some bitter, nasty-tasting laxative! 


Get a box of Ex-Lax today. It costs only 
10c. There is a big, convenient family size 
at 25c, too. At all drug stores. 





Beware of substitutes for Ex-Lax. 
Be sure you get the genuine, 
spelled E-X—L-A-X! 











When Nature forgets= 
remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


fo TRY EX-LAX AT OUR EXPENSE!—— 
(Paste this on a penny postcard) 
Ex-Lax, Inc., P. O. Box 170 
Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I want to try Ex-Lax. Please send free sample. 


SFS6 


| Name. 





1 Address 





Age 





i Town. 


(If you live in Canada, write Ex-Lax, Ltd., 
736 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal) 


| 
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| 
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Tune in on “Strange as it Seems,’’ Ex-Lax Radio 
Program. See local newspaper for station and time. 
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FROM A 


FARMER'S NOTEBOOK 


Grass is showing green in the pas- 
tures now, and cattle are wandering out 
in many fields to garner what they may. 
Especially in pastures grazed close in the 
fall, and that includes most of them, this 
is a hard treatment for the grass. In a 
few years such a system will ruin the sod 
and encourage weeds. A supply of win- 
ter feed that will carry thru until pas- 
tures have growth enough to feed the 
stock adequately is one of the first es- 
sentials for a good pasture. For years, 
too many of us have been trying to see 
how little hay and pasture land we could 
have and get by. The pastures have suf- 
fered in consequence of such a policy. 

Now we are starting out under a soil 
conservation program that replaces the 
AAA to get more of our crop acres into 
grass and legumes. During the period 
we are adjusting our farming business to 
the change, we will be getting some Fed- 
eral payments to help us, but sooner or 
later such a program must stand by it- 
self if it is sound. I think we can all agree 
that we have not had enough of our 
cropland in soil-building and conserving 
crops. Now we will improve our situa- 
tion if we can learn from this program 
the practice of more grass and clover. To 
do so we must learn to manage them so 
that they pay their own way. Grass must 
be recognized as a crop whether we gather 
it as hay or use it for pasture. 


© Dick is, even now, talking about a 
fishing trip as early as we can go. The 
open season begins with us May 15th for 
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most kinds of fish. These trips are al- 
ways happy events, but they are much 
more so because of the numerous plans 
we make for them. Our first trip wil 
probably be only an expedition for bull- 
heads—which takes nothing away from 
our fun. Bullheads and boys have been 
classed together in fishing lore for a long 
time, and will be as long as bullheads are 
found. Some boys, of course, never grow 
up too much to enjoy hooking a few 
fish, even tho they are not among the 
elite of the fish world. Some of my own 
happiest boyhood experiences were on 
fishing trips with my father. I hope I can 
give my boy as much pleasure as | had 
at the time and have carried in memor! 
all the years since. 


© Soybeans seem to have lost popularit) 
with most of our soil experts. They class 
them among soil-depleting crops an¢ 
blame them for much erosion. | guess 
they are responsible for leaving the land 
in shape for easy water damage where !t 
has much slope. But we have made them 
a part of our cropping plan and find them 
hard to replace by anything else. We 
want them as a supplement for our grain 
in cow feed. They not only are a good 
source of protein, but they also furnish 
the oil needed in a cow’s ration. When 
we drill them in thickly and do not at 
tempt to cultivate them, I feel part 0 
their possible bad effect is overcome. 
Usually under such conditions some grass 
survives among the beans and this aids, 
with the stubble, [ Continued on page 
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Half-Ton 
6-Cylinder 
International Model C-1 
A fast, sturdy, good-looking, eco- 
nomical truck for year-round haul- 
ing in farm service. Panel, canopy 
top, express and station wagon 


omething to go by ‘snsahsaicum 


bases. Chassis prices start at 


when you invest ‘400, | 


in a TRUCK me | 


@ Last year all trucks together gained 26 per cent in sales 
over 1934. INTERNATIONAL trucks gained nearly 70 















per cent! Those are very important figures to every man SONAL. i 
who is wondering which truck he should buy. Interna- Below, 5, ¥ [Ulin N fo, ; 
e al tional’s big comparative gain in public demand is some- Sep pilkowite ¢ on Internati. Seq 
: : — : , Veg0,c.), "9*5ed j, , 
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Would you like a copy of our 60-page book- 
let “I Drive Safely” which we are distributing 
in the promotion of highway safety? We will 
be glad to mail you one on request without 


charge. Write to the address above. 
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CAN'T ROT OR BURN 
NEVER REQUIRE PAINT 


A REMARKABLE wood-textured Asbes- 
tos-Cement Shingle for the sidewalls of 
old homes or new has been developed 
by Ruberoid. The name is Eternit Tim- 
bertex. This amazing shingle is rot-proof, 
fire-proof, termite-defying, and never re- 
quires paint or stain to prolong its life. 
The colors are in beautiful wood-tones; 
built in — an integral part of the mate- 
rial. Eternit Timbertex Siding Shingles 
are surprisingly low in price. They free 
you from periodic up-keep expense, and 
their insulating value contributes to fuel 
economy. The Ruberoid Easy Payment 
Plan may be used, which provides low 
government rates, no down payment, and 
as long as three years to pay.Get full facts, 














a for Barns & Poultry Rianet 
Genuine RU-BER-OID ROLL ROOFING 


This is the finest roll roofing your money can 
buy. Many roofs have stood the gaff for 20, 25 
and 30 years. Made in six weights, including 
mineralized in colors. Investigate. 


RUSE 


ROOFING AND BUILDING PRODUCTS 










os Aaa to get 
~ The RUBEROID Co. ; 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. SF-5 © 


Please send Eternit Timbertex Siding folder 
and your free farm booklet. Other Ruberoid 
Products which interest me are checked. 

oO Asbestos-Cement 
t Shingles 
a oO Asphalt Shingles 


C) Roll Roofings 


Roof Coatings and 
Patching Plastic 


“Newtile” for bath oO Safe-n-Dry 
Sheathing Paper 


and kitchen walls 
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| dead ones! Listen! You 











The policing of the guardhouse and 
grounds in the morning took less time 
than Bill could have wished. He dreaded 
the colonel’s coming. He felt apprehen- 
sive, jumpy. Again and again he re- 
viewed the colonel’s orders, assuring 
himself each time that he was doing 
exactly as commanded: The grounds 
were spotless, the bunks inside might 
have been laid out with a T-square, the 
prisoners lolled idly in the shade. The 
provost sergeant cut obliquely thru 
Bill’s unreasonable dread. His first sen- 
sation was almost one of relief. 

“Pritchard, give me ten men, quick! 
Your best. Got a call from a brakeman 
at the sidin’. Carload o’ horses in, 
smothered! Half of ’em gone! They’re 
breathin’ blood—tramplin’ the _half- 
can hear ’em 
screamin’ from here!” 

Bill shivered. “ But you can’t have the 
prisoners, Cochran! Colonel’s orders— 
not till after inspection. Get some men 
from the barracks! Hurry! 

“They ain’t any and you know it! 
Everybody’s out, or goin’! Give me 
them men, Pritchard, for the love o’ 
Mike! The truck’s ready and we'll get 
back in time for ispection.” 

“Orders, dammit! You know army 


| orders, Cochran. Get goin’. I can’t give 


you those men, tho—the horses are 
dyin’, you fool!” 

Bill had witnessed a similar catastro- 
phe near his father’s ranch years before. 
He had never been able to forget that 
hideous suffering. 

But Cochran stood, stubbornly rooted. 

“They ain’t nobody and you know 
it! Not a man here would dare skip in- 
spection—not under Old Dynamite! 
Listen!” 

Bill gulped as he heard the screams of 
the frantic animals—or imagined he did. 

“Call the colonel!” he urged, dis- 
tracted. 

“You do it!” 

Bill started for the guardhouse, hesi- 
tated, stopped. It was true. There wasn’t 
a man on post who'd dare call Colonel 
Barstow to rescind orders. Bill came 
back, beating his thighs with his fists. 

“If only ——” His breath escaped in 
a shudder, painful, like that of the dying 
horses. “‘ You know what it means, Coch- 
ran, if I get caught! Dishonorable dis- 
charge—or jail!”’ 

* “Listen!” 

“Shut up, for heaven’s sake!”’ 

Something distantly shrill and blood- 
curdling reeled past in Bill’s experience. 
He raised his head suddenly with a jerk. 

“Take ‘em, but hurry!” he cried. 
“Here, Oak, Smiley, O’Connor, Fitz—” 

They were together and off in the 
truck before Bill could realize the full 
enormity of his offense. There was but 
one sweet moment of relief as they 
rounded the corner out of sight. Bill 


OF THE GUARD 


| Continued from page 15 | 


leaned back against a walnut tree and 
mopped his brow. His stomach had 
dropped to his stiff, russet boots. 

Disobedient—guilty of high treason! 
And he had been looking for promotion! 
Weakly, he collected himself, found some 
microscopic pieces of paper that the 
prisoners had overlooked. If there were 
any kind of justice in life, Cochran would 
have those men back before inspection. 
If not—Bill waited, now tense, now limp 
and nauseated. 

Five minutes ... ten... he imag- 
ined that the death screams of the horses 
had ceased. They wouldn’t be stamped 
ing any longer. The prisoners would have 
led them out or dragged them out, given 
them water, slowly. Oak would know 
about that.-They would have washed 
those bloody nostrils and eyes. How long 
would that take? How long would it take 
to wipe their heaving flanks, to disinfect 
the wounds? They’d be a ghastly sight— 
heart-rending in their brave acceptance 
of the soldiers’ ministrations. Bill’s eyes 
misted in spite of himself. The memory 
of that other carload of stampeding 
horses was vivid upon him. 

Twenty minutes . . . Bill slumped 
back against the tree trunk. No sign of 
the men. Nor of the truck. He wished he 
could remember how long it had taken 
with the horses out West, but of course 
time had meant nothing then. Again he 
was tense, straining his ears, listening. 
Only the sound of passing footsteps, of 
someone whistling over by the post hos- 
pital, of the sentry pacing before the 
guardhouse. 

Half an hour . . . would they never 
come? Bill’s fear sharpened to something 
near panic. 

Then, almost as he had expected, he 
saw the sentry’s gun snap to the port 

“Turn out the guard! The Command- 
ing General!”’ 

For one full second, Bill was unable to 
move, then with the faint hope that it 
might be a false alarm, he automatically 
went about lining up his prisoners and 
guard, listening frantically for the recall, 
“Never mind the guard!” 

It never came. Instead he heard the 
swish and creak of leather as the general 
and twenty or thirty staff officers ap- 
peared afoot. 

With the roll call under way, the awful 
silences began, one, two, three, gaping 
like the jaws of a dead man. 

Bill managed to live thru the whole 
ten, then the colonel was upon hin, 
livid with fury. 

“Where are those men, sergeant?” 

“Down at the railroad siding, sir.” 

“The hell they are! Under whose or- 
ders?” The wicked eyelid drooped 
warningly. 

“TI let them go, sir.” (One doesn't 
make explanations in the army unless 
asked to.) [ Continued on page 09 
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advantage of these money-back offers 
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FARMERS, STEP UP_ to take 









PIPE SMOKERS LOOK ~ IF YOU ROLL YOUR OWN 


DETAILS OF TRIAL OFFER | CIGARETTES FREE IF YOU’RE 
NOW OPEN TO PIPE SMOKERS ' NOT DELIGHTED —READ TERMS BELOW 





Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from Prince 
























you don’t find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe to- Bes Albert. If you don’t find them the finest, tastiest 
bacco you ever smoked, return the pocket tin with ae roll-your-own cigarettes you ever smoked, return 
the rest of the tobacco in it to us at any time with- : the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco in it to 
in a month from this date, and we will refund full : us at any time within a month from this date, and 
purchase price, plus postage. we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. : (Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Pee Winston-Salem, N. C. 





“YOU GET MUCH MORE to- 
bacco in those big economy tins 
of Prince Albert,” says Roy 
Hawkins (below). “And what a 
wonderful aroma P. A. has!” 





WITH GOOD BOOKS goes good tobacco, 
according to Sam Permar. He says: “Prince 
Albert is a treat.” Most men agree with Mr. 
Permar that Prince Albert is a princely smoke ! 








“P. A. LIES FLAT in the 


paper,” éxplains C. E. Huss 
(above).“And you know right 
away you've met up with 
ripe, rich, top-o’-the-heap 
tobacco !” Read offer above, 


WILLIAM BAKER (below) says: 
“Prince Albert sure has the taste 
and fragrance. And 
notice that it’s ‘crimp 
cut,’ so it burns cooler.” 
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HOWARD LONGSTRETH, with his 
P. A. “makin’s,” says: “When I rolled 
my first Prince Albert smoke and lit 
up, I thought, ‘Here’s real smokin’ !’” 


© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 


THE 


NATIONAL | CRIMP ¢ 
JOY | \ PIPE AND 
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| WANT 
MY HOME TO 
SMILE AT THE 
PASSERS-BY 


BEFORE YOU 
PAINT 


SEE THE PICTORIAL COLOR CHART 


Look up your nearby dealer in Lowe 
Brothers painting and decorating materials 
and see the Lowe Brothers “Pictorial Color 
Chart.” There you will find, reproduced 
in actual paint, harmonious new exterior 
color schemes to make your home “smile 
at the passers-by.” 

Also, there are charming color combina- 
tions for interiors which will give exactly 
the color effects you want to achieve. And 
you will be delighted to learn how easy itis 
to be sure of results before a brush is lifted. 

What’s more, you can depend upon the 
known quality of Lowe Brothers paints, 
which contain approximately 90% film- 
forming solids, as against many “cheap” 
paints which often contain as little as 37% 
film-forming solids—the rest being water 
and other evaporating liquids. 

Don’t take any chances. Depend upon 
Lowe Brothers quality to insure maximum 
economy and enduring beauty. The Lowe 
Brothers Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


* 


Free: Illustrated book containing colorschemes | 


and helpful suggestions. Ask your dealer. 


owe 
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Quality Unsurpassed Since 1869 
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FROM 
THE STARS 


Ruth Elaine Wilson Plans a Junior-Senior Party 


THE letters are beginning to come! They 
are all asking the same thing—“Can you 
help me plan our Junior-Senior party?” 
So I give you a blue-and-silver party 
which you may appropriately name 
“Calling All Stars.” 

First of all there must be the invita- 
tions. What more appropriate constella- 
tion than The Little Bear, or, as we some- 
times call it, The Little Dipper? These 
may be cut by a pattern on black paper. 
Be sure to indicate the stars with white 
ink and dotted lines. The invitation 
should be written in white ink on the 


back of The Little Bear. It will read: 
The Oracle Speaks 


The Seniors’ stars will shine so bright 
For you especially Tuesday night.” 
Date: May 26, 1936 
Place: Community Hall 
6:30 p. m. 


“é 


If possible, plan this party for an out- 
door evening party. Since it is directly 
connected with the stars, they should be 
shining down over somebody’s garden or 
the city park, casting a good influence 
on the guests. However, this party will 
work out just as well indoors, as you will 
plainly see. Decorations may be simple. 

When the seniors arrive, they will find 
the banquet hall in readiness. For the 
U-shaped banquet tables use a white 
cloth with the high school initials cut out 
of cardboard appearing at regularly 
spaced intervals around the inside U of 
the table. Cut strips of midnight-biue 
crepe paper 6 inches wide, point at one 
end, crimp along both edges, fasten as 
streamers, and lay across the edge of the 
tables. The loose edge should fall down 
over the side of the cloth and end in sil- 
ver stars. You will find it more effective 


if these streamers are cut to hang at dif- 
ferent lengths. Your plate doilies will be 
large stars cut from silver paper. There 
should be as many streamers as there are 
guests, and a star plate doily upon each 
streamer. Get the usual plain white nut 
cups, cover with blue paper if you like (it 
is not necessary), and paste on the front 
a comet cut from silver paper. On the 
tail of the comet write the name of the 
guest, and beneath it, in quotations, the 
name of some constellation or star. 
The U-shaped table needs no center- 
piece. If your party is planned for in- 
doors, we suggest for room decorations 
white or silver crepe paper in an 18-inch 
fringe fastened about the main lights. If 
you like, you may pin stars and small 
planets on the fringe. For your orchestra 
there should be a raised platform witha 
background of blue pinned with silver 
stars in the various constellations. 


Durinc the banquet, which will be 
the usual three- or four-course affair, the 
orchestra should play such appropriate 
numbers-as “Stardust,” “Stars Fell on 
Alabama,” “You Are My Lucky Star,” 
“Star Gazing,” and “Blue Heaven.” 

The other room decoration will be the 
“Cave of the Cumaean Siby!.” This ma) 
be arranged in a corner of the room con- 
verted into a convincing grove by use o 
potted plants, branches of trees, ané 
palms. The cave should have a secret 
entrance where the dryad lives. 

And now we come to the entertai- 
ment, the most fun of all! The salutation 
will most appropriately be given as 4 
salute to the stars, who will, of course, 
be your honored guests, the senior class. 
Your master of ceremonies, president 0! 
the junior class, [ Continued on page 54 
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7 ON His FLIGHT 4 AROUND THE WORLD WITH JERRY AND JANET 
| TWO YOUNG FRIENDS, JERRY AND JANET, 
4 CAPTAIN HAWKS AND HIS ayes CLUB ARE FLYING 
CHARTER MEMBERS OF CAPTAIN FRANKS AIR © ALASKA 
OVER THE FORESTS OF WASHINGTON.ON THEIR — - ea 
NDT sd 
THE SECOND LEG OF THEIR FLIGHT AROU 
F ; yd } i 
f J ‘ ef. 
‘ WHEW! WEVE GOT A’ €, | Je 
“| TO GET THEM OUT-AND ae 4 FF pi 
\| THE ONLY PLACE TO a 4 
LAND IS ON THAT ROAD J ; 
ITS A LONG SHOT, : 
BUT MERE GOES! : 
Capt. Hawks sets the plane to the al- : 
most impossible landing! The wheels : 
just flick the tree-tops—but Hawks’ 
expert flying lands the plane safely. 
uth aes ———— 
46 Pr aa WE HIT SOMETHING ¥ © 
4 .. MAY HAVE BROKEN 
WHAT WAS THAT? | A WHEEL. I'VE GOT TO 
FIND OUT, HERE, JERRY, 
Ra THE CONTROLS - 
HOLD WER STEADY # £57 i) : 
: 
dif. 
I] be 
here J ; 
» are By almost super-human skill, Capt. Hawks } 
€ 1 lifts the heavily loaded plane over the trees. 
each But—as they barely clear the last tree, a vio- 
nut lent jar suddenly rocks the plane. 
e (it 
ront } : 
the MY! THAT WAS V YOU SURE CAN. JANET! : 
, / THATS BAD-WELL NEVER O.K. JERRY, \ NERVIEST THING EXCITING - AND | | KNOW HOW GOOD [BELIEVE ME. a : 
F the | BE ABLE TO LAND ON ONE EVERYTHINGS) i've EVER SEEN VMAS HUNGRY | POSTS BRAN FLAKES ITS THE BE F 
the WHEEL WITH THIS LOAD AS ABEAR.CAN | ARE FOR You!..ALL YOU | TASTING Us 
’ “ | HAVE ANOTHER | aie HAWKS AAUST EAT / CEREAL I 
: WELL. HERE GOES TO BOWLFUL, CAP- ~ DLENTY OF A EVER ATE! F 
ter Fix ive TAIN FRANK? THEM! 
iter- > ei ; 
r in- ‘ > 
rons hie | oi 
inch <_ / 
rs. If 
mal! Knowing that failure means 
estra death for himself and his Coming—“The Mysterious Derelict,” another ’ 
ith a friends, Capt. Hawks works thrilling adventure of Capt. Frank Hawks, Jerry : 
Iver feverishly 6.000 feet above the and Janet on their flight around the world. Watch H 
iver ground to repair the damage. for it in a coming issue of this magazine. 
g 4 ’ 
1 he | walle di ale aaa Boys and Girls!—JOIN CAPTAIN FRANK’S AIR HAWKS! 
~ the * THIS GLEAMING SILVER WING-BADGE FOR ONLY 1 POST'S 40% BRAN FLAKES BOX-TOP! 
? TO EAT LOTS OF POST'S 40% 
aa BRAN FLAKES. THEY TASTE 50 FREE BIKES! “xD many orner 
aa GREAT AND THEY DO ss pens: 8 
tar, peg Only Captain Frank’s Air Hawks can He will also tell you how to enter the 
YOU A LOT OF GOOD, TOO! get one of these 50 Free Bikes...or FREE BIKE CONTEST. A grand 
e the the many other wonderful prizes. chance for boys and girls to win a 
may Just fill in the coupon and send it brand new $35.00 Excelsior bike! You'll 
with 1 top from a package of Post's learn, too, how easily you can get 
con- 40% Bran Flakes to Captain Frank many other valuable prizes. . . a strato- 
se Ol : Hawks. He will then enroll youin his sphere helmet, goggles, model air- 
and Be Air Hawks and send you your official planes, wrist compass, etc. Mail cou- 
ecret ; a Wing-Badge, shown in coupon. pon without delay! 
Ra 
Hi -—— = eo ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe Coen i 
: need 
tain Post’s Bran Flakes have a , a. ee p—" 
a tion deliciously different, nut- | clo Post's 40% Bran Flakes Ty : 
as 4 like flavor you'll love. And p Battie Crock, Michigan. 5-36 5 
rse eaten daily, they help keep ! Here’s 1 top from a package of Post's 40% Bran ! 
r i : you fit. too! For they con- : Flakes. Send me the Wing-Badge and tell me about the ; 
>} ass. ‘ ° sd “ » Bike Cc ’ P > 2e i 
=” of x tain bran to supply the f ! Free Bike Contest ... and other free prizes. 1 
3 SS necessary bulk food many N A ; 
ge 54 SS di l k. S tart ti X Name 
—— > lets lack. So start eating Se Biiees! + 1 1 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes “yp oual V | Address ac inlaid a 
—theoriginal bran flakes— Gpince VW i ' 
right away! A Post Cereal for Boys ' ——— . ' 
—made by General Foods. and Girls : “(Offer go good only in U. Ss. A. and expires es Dec. 31, 1936) ‘ 
SuccessFuL Farmine, May, /936 
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FILMKOTE 


(TRADE-MARK) 


ORIGINATED BY PETERS 


“Ts Comes 
CLEAN' 


CLEANER HANDLING AND 
SMOOTHER FUNCTIONING 
THAN OLDER TYPE .22’s 





OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 


* 


CORN, 


the Mysterious 


By Doctor Frank Thone 


SCIENCE SERVICE EDITOR IN BIOLOGY 


* 


A fascinating story of the plant 
upon which America’s accom- 


plishment has been built 


Dip you ever think, as you helped get 
the seed corn into the soil, or cogitated 
ways to coax a record-beating yield out 


| of that pet acreage you are nursing for 


yourself, what a living mystery you hold 


| in your hands in those beautiful golden 


/ FILMKOTE protects the 
> bore of your gun against | 
dirt, corrosion and residue 


Here is a cartridge that favors your 
gun as well as your target. The 
new and different FILMKOTE .22, 
developed by the Peters Ballistic 
Institute. Uniformly treated with 
a patented process of invisible lu- 
brication. No surplus lubricant to 
run off in hot weather—to harden 
when it’s cold. No greasiness or 
stickiness. A cleaner, smoother 
functioning cartridge. 
FILMKOTE protects 


against fouling, erosion, bore re- 


your gun 





sidue. It makes a more accurate 
.22. Smokeless and rustless. For 
every type of rifle and hand gun. 
You'll like FILMKOTE—it always 
comes clean. PETERS CARTRIDGE 
DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., 


Inc., Dept. E-32, Bridgeport, Conn. 


“SPEEDMASTER” 
‘ 


TRADE-MARR) 
Model 241 Autoloed- 
ing Rifle, .22 Caliber. 


pt TERS 


en 
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| or silver grains? 


Corn, the most important single crop 
raised in America, source of more wealth 
than all our mines, is‘a plant of wholly 
unknown.origin. Familiar as a member of 
our own family, it is yet forever an or- 
phan and a stranger. 

In this it is unlike practically all of our 
other farm crops—certainly unlike all 
our other grains. Scientists have found 
wild wheat in the Caucasus and Asia 
Minor, wild rye on the Asiatic steppes, 
wild oats in northern Africa. All of these 
can qualify as “surviving ancestors” of 
their cultivated kin-grains. But no man 
has ever seen a wild stalk of corn, or any 
wild plant that might have, by some 
process of breeding or natural evolution, 
been changed into corn. 


THE nearest botanical relative corn has 
is a big, husky fodder grass called teo- 
sinte. It is grown to some extent in this 
country, but really thrives best in its 
native Mexico. There is a sort of third- 
cousin resemblance in appearance be- 
tween this grass and the corn plant, and 
scientists list them as members of the 
same plant family. But one look at the 
slim, fragile seed-spike that grows in the 
angle of a teosinte leaf will show how 
remote it is from the thick, stout ear of 
corn. Incidentally, reports current in the 
papers a few years ago that the late 
Luther Burbank had succeeded in turn- 
ing teosinte into corn, proved to be un- 
founded. 

Corn stubbornly remains an orphan of 
the plant world—worth paying court to, 
because she is a rich orphan. Even the 
name by which we commonly call the 
plant is a borrowed one. If you say 
“corn” to an Englishman, or its equiva- 
lent, ““Korn” to a German, your foreign 
friend will automatically think of wheat. 
That is what the word “‘corn” meant, be- 


fore Columbus discovered America, and 
that is what it still means wherever it is 
used in Europe today. If you are talking 
to a foreigner, and want him to know 
what we use in this country to fatten the 
hogs, and to make johnnycake and 
cornpone for ourselves, you must be 
careful to say “maize.” 

Maize, the European name for our 
corn, was an American name in its origin. 


Columbus found the brown natives of 


Cuba living largely on a big-stalked 
grain they called mahiz. In the languages 
of other Indian peoples of the Caribbean 
region, it was known variously as maisi, 
marisi, and marichi. Mahiz seemed good 
enough for the Spaniards; it eventually 
became the English word, maize. And 
while we are at this business of names, it 
might be worth adding that teosinte 1s 
another native-American name; Aztec, 
this time, from éeot], meaning a god, and 
cintli, a ripe ear of corn. Apparently the 
early Mexicans thought well of this near- 
est cousin of the maize. 

They thought well enough of the corn 
plant itself, their real staff of life. They 
even had a special goddess to look after 
it. Her Aztec name was Chicomecoatl; 
her statues show her holding ears of corn 
in her hands. Xilonen was another name 
for the corn goddess, used when she was 
watching over the young, green ears. 
There was also a corn god, Centeotl, who 
had special charge of yellow corn. The 
terrible war-god Xipe Totec, whose reek- 
ing altars of human sacrifice horrified 
even the tough-minded soldiers of Cor- 
tez, was originally still another corn god. 

These, of course, [Continued on page §2 
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THE ONLY WAY TO REAP A RICH HARVEST 
ON ANY FARM IS TO PREPARE THE WAY FOR 
iT BY A COMPLETE SEEDING OPERATION. 





THE ONLY WAY TO GET THE FULLEST ENJOY- 
MENT OUT OF MOTORING IS TO MAK! 
CERTAIN THAT YOU GET A COMPLETE CAR. 


Master De Luxe Town Sedan 


Complete in every vital feature 
and the most economical of all fine cars 


Pcnevao.er f There are six features, in particular, 


ror economica, Which you have every right to 
TRANSPORTATION 

demand when you buy your new car. 

The first is New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes. 


All the experience of the automobile industry, and 





all present-day tests, prove that these are the 
safest and smoothest-acting brakes ever developed. 
Chevrolet is the on/y low-priced car that has them! 

The second feature is the Solid Steel one-piece 





Turret Top. It’s more than a thing of beauty, 





more than the style-mark of a modern car, it’s a 
fortress of protection over your head. Chevrolet 
is the on/y low-priced car that has it! 

The third and fourth features are the Knee- 
Action Gliding Ride* and Shockproof Steering*. 








You'll certainly want the most comfortable ride 
you can get—and the greatest driving and parking 
ease, too—so you'll want these features. Chev- 
rolet is the on/y low-priced car that has them! 


New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes . . 


The next feature is Genuine Fisher No Draft 





Ventilation. It gives thorough ventilation with- 
out drafts—permits you to scoop in plenty of cool, 
refreshing air on hot summer days—keeps the 
windshield from fogging in bad weather. Chev- 
rolet is the on/y low-priced car that has it! 

And finally, there is Chevrolet’s High-Compres- 





sion Valve-in-Head Engine, giving the finest com- 


bination of performance and economy of any 





power plant made. It, too, is exclusive to Chev- 
rolet in its price range! 

See, drive and duy this new Chevrolet —the only 
complete low-priced car! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


AND UP. List price of New Standard Coupe at Flint, Michi- 
gan. With bumpers, spare tire and tire lock, the list price is $20 
additional. *Knee-Action on Master Models only, $20 additional. 
Prices quoted in this advertisement are list at Flint, Michigan, 


and subject to change without notice. A General Motors Falue. 


6% New Money-Saving G.M.A.C. Time Payment Plan. Compare 
Chevrolet's low delivered prices and low monthly payments. 


- Improved Gliding Knee-Action Ride*. . . Shockproof Steering* . . . Genuine 


Fisher No Draft Ventilation . . . Solid Steel one-piece Turret Top . . . High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine 


se only coniplele low priced COAYUI 


CHEVROLET 
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ALWAYS REMEMBER 
SON++ A CUTTIN TOOL IS 
NO BETTER'N ITS EDGE 


The manufacturer put good steel in your 
cutting tools. A small investment in the 
right Carborundum-made products will 
pay for itself many times over in helping 
you to get the most from those good tools. 


“191” FOR THAT SCYTHE EDGE 


Try this stone on your scythe — just the 
right grit for scythes and grass hooks, 
It will not glaze or fill. It is fast and clean 
cutting —gives a scythe just the edge it 
should have. 

No. 191 Carborundum Scythe Stone, at 
your dealer’s, or direct . . . . . 35¢ 


2 MINUTES SHARPENS 
YOUR LAWN MOWER 


You can keep your lawn mower sharp all 
season with this sharpener. No tools 
needed. No need to remove wheels or 
reverse cogs. Just hook sharpener over 
cross-bar. Step on mower handle. Press 
sharpener lightly against blades. Turn 
wheel. 2 minutes and the job’s done. 

No. 41 Carborundum Brand Lawn Mower 
Sharpener, at your dealer’s, or direct 50c 
No. 42 for Mowers 16” wide and over 65¢ 

(AU prices in U.S.) 


CARBORUNDUM 


BRAND 


ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 


Carborundum is a registered trade-mark ot The 
Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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[ Continued from page 79 | 


will all hatch out females, while if it is 
large, the eggs will produce only males. 

The problem is many times more dif- 
ficult where Nature must deal with man 
himself. Out in the wheat-growing areas 
many farmers sow their 
grain and reap their harvest, year after 
year, without change of crop and with 
no thought of the punishment they are 
inflicting upon the mute soil of their 
fields. It is an easy crop to grow, asking 
nothing of the farmer between the peri- 
ods of seed time and harvest. For years 
the uncomplaining soil toils on, supply- 
ing the necessary elements for the plump 
grains that are, eventually, turned into 
loaves of snowy bread. Finally, the op- 
pressed soil begins to send out distress 
signals. The yield is less abundant, the 
test does not come up to its old high 
standard. But the wheat farmer gives no 
heed to the warning, ascribing the de- 
clining yield and quantity to weather 
conditions or luck. He is set against ro- 
tation because other crops require months 
of hard work to bring results and so, thru 
the years, the soil valiantly tries to sup- 
port its burden, growing weaker and less 
productive from long abuse. 

Perhaps the wheat-ridden land would 
finally give up the ghost entirely, perhaps 
it would become completely sterile from 
ill treatment, were not good old Mother 
Nature keeping a watchful eye upon it. 
The time eventually comes when she de- 
cides the land has taken enough punish- 
ment, and if the farmer will not give it a 
rest, she will. 

So, versatile Nature turns physician 
for the while and prescribes, perhaps the 
first year or two, a mighty plague of in- 
sects to devour the young wheat and 
to prevent it from further robbing the 
soil of its waning strength. The pills in 
this first course of treatment may be the 
Hessian fly, the false wireworm, or nu- 
merous other insects that thin out the 
crop and allow the soil to conserve and 
build up its energy. 


Ar TER a year or so of this treatment, 
the pulse of the patient is growing 
stronger and steadier, and Dr. Nature 
changes to powders and orders up a 
drought to move in and possess the 
country. The foolish farmer goes on 
planting wheat, believing that his luck 
will turn, but the seed is compelled to 
pay for his folly. Many of the grains do 
not germinate from lack of moisture, 
and most of those that do cannot reach 
maturity. The crop is thin and sickly; 
the yield is disappointing to the farmer, 
but the soil feels much better, and after 
several years of lean crops, it comes 
forth ready to work again. Then, Nature 
lays aside the medicine case and goes 
back to bookkeeping. 


Were Nature as vindictive as the hu- 


man animal, she probably would have 
rid the world of his kind ages ago, for 
man is the greatest disturber of her ec: 

nomic plan. Other animals accept their 
environment as they find it, but not the 
genus homo of this civilized age. He 
wants all the good things of his own | 

cality and half those of the rest of th 
world. He imports exotic plants and 
fruits and with them come troubles ur 

dreamed. Out of the ballast of early-da 
ships, dumped upon our shores, sprang 
weed pests which were innocent enoug! 

in their native lands, but because of 
more favorable growing conditions, have 
instituted a riot here. Long after it is to 
late to remove them effectively, the 
have proved to be extremely undesirable 
and generally unwanted. 


INsEcT pests crept into our territor 
in packings, on fruit and other i importa 
tions, innumerable opportunities pre. 
senting themselves to these small but 
smart children of Nature, until the or. 
chardist, the farmer, the gardener, and 
even the women who desire houseplants 
thruout the winter months, find the bat- 
tle with such pests a conflict, with the 
odds always greatly in favor of the 
enemy. The scales, the pretty white but- 
terfly which gives rise to the cabbage 
worm, the European corn borer, the 
cotton boll weevils, and the Mediterra- 
nean fruit fly are among the foreigners 
who have sneaked into our country and 
winked, defiantly, not only at the hum. 
ble toiler, but at our great Uncle Sam, as 
well. Had the enemies which kept them 
in check in the countries from which 
they came been imported along with 
them, these newcomers would not have 
been the privileged persons they soon 
found themselves to be in their new 
home. With little or nothing to prevent 
their rapid reproduction and the whole- 
sale maturing of their offspring, the) 
have made threats that called for serious 
and instant action, and the cost of deal- 
ing with these pests in the United States 
runs into millions. The Mediterranean 
fruit fly, which first became known 11 
1929, cost this country a cool ten mi- 
lion dollars during its first year of occv- 
pancy of the citrus groves of the South’ 
In the course of time, Nature would 
be able to balance the pest budget with- 
out the assistance of meddling man wh 
pays and pays, and forever continues 
pay for his interference with her scheme 
But, what of the fate of the Great Mee 
dler in the meantime? Before the Ac 
countant could get around to his trifling 
case, he might be eaten out of house ané 
home, and, like the dinosaurs of prehis 
toric ages, leave only his fossil remains 
to tell another race of people, anothet 
era, that he dwelt upon this earth and at 
tempted to show Nature a thing or two 
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SAVE DOLLARS IN FARMING 
HUoT9 WITH NEW MUBILOIL 


», for 
r €CO- 1 OWNERS reportconsistent oil savings, 


their 25% to 50% more mileage. 
yt the 

He 2 PROTECTS ENGINES BETTER; reduces 
f repairs. Saves overhauls. 
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ough AND OTHER FARM MACHINERY: 


Se oO] 
have 1 KEEPS FARM ENGINES on the job. Re- 
is tox duces wear and cuts repairs. 


they 2 SAVES TIME LOST in frequent lay- 
irable offs due to engine breakdowns. 


3 SPEEDS WORK. Cuts the cost per acre 
riten farmed. Gives greater profit. 


0rta- 
pre- 
| but 
1€ Or- . ° . . ° 
and Ox FARMS Mobiloil shows big savings in tractors 


ylants 
e bat- 
h the 
f the | _ Mobiloil gives you this great performance be- 
pfs. ‘ o cause it’s clean oil. Weak elements of oil that break 
bbage 4 —  « : down and form sludge, gum and carbon have been 
the " = / removed by Socony-Vacuum’s famous Clearosol 
8 \ Pay : ” Process. This is why Mobiloil lasts longer and 
> il ’ ; ; doesn’t cause stuck valves or gummed piston rings. 
hum. To give your gears equally good protection, use 
ie ; ' ; Mobiloil Gear Oil. It’s sturdy and tough—cushions 
wliich 2 a — the gears—gives them longer life. 


as well as in cars! It gets the maximum work 
from motors—prevents breakdowns, and repairs. 


with ~_ xan, Sah Get these great money-saving lubricants today. 


have Your Mobiloil agent or dealer can supply you. 
soon 


or Ss j \ — - Socony-Vacuum Or Company, Inc. 


event CREE 








vhole- ae ed 
the; SEE FOR YOURSELF HOW MOBILOIL SAVES 
a) : SAVE MONEY WITH 


deal- 


be : a , teed | (S8Mme) MOBILGREASE No. 2 
ancal ie : , ' he ae rm a ! The all- -purpose farm grease that 
wes ‘ ie (a oa :, eine 2 ; Sterns won’ t wash out, squeeze out, or 
1 mi e i ie oy aie’ a ‘ f YS harden! It fills every lubricating 
occu- ns 4 — AN of ‘ ; jell need—keeps machinery running 
south! —~s fj | or : . e, smoothly and reduces wear. It 
would ‘ >. Lee . eae | lasts for a far longer time than ordinary 
with- - ; ; = sd greases. Mobilgrease No. 2 is just one of the 
n wh , “3 PRR « complete line of Socony-Vacuum oils and 
ot ‘ a greases that help you cut your farm operating 
or costs. Ask your agent or dealer about it. 
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PAINT — 


for 
Beauty and Protection 








SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


a Pitieed 
Slaklvorne 
The WASHABLE 
FLAT WALL PAINT 


SOFT, FAST TO LIGHT COLORS, 
EASY TO APPLY, WON'T RUB OFF 


Living room .. . dining room 
... bedroom—your walls and 
woodwork become warm and 
friendly under the touch of 
S-W Flat-Tone. It’s colorful. 
It's easily applied. It won't 
rub off. It's the washable flat 
wall paint. Its low cost will 
amaze you. You'll be proud 
of—your guests will be 
charmed with — S-W Filat- 


Tone results. 


ie 











The tamous Sherwin- 
Williams Home Deco- 
rator will aid you in 
making yourcolor 
choices and applying 
your paints ab paees 
of color and decorat- 
ing information. And 
the Sherwin-Williams 
dealer in your locality,—''paint head- 
quarters’’—will be glad to give it to you 
free of charge. Or write direct to The Sher- 
win-Williams Co., Dept. Q-3, Cleveland O. 


—. + eS. 


We WOME DECORATOR 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS 


he 


~ 
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MORE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRYSIDE CONTEST 


Your Name 
on the Blank Below Will-| 


Be the first step toward having the most attractive farm home or public building in your 


community. 


e Make you eligible for one of many contest prizes—and the sweepstakes prize. 


e Bring you four helpful booklets, written by experts, on how and what to plant. 


e Put you in line for public recognition of your work thru Successful Farming. 


Tu Econtest is designed to encourage in- 
terest in beautifying farm homes and 
public buildings thruout Farmerica. 
Every individual or group has a chance 
to win—if entry blanks are sent in before 
June 1. Entries will be grouped into the 
seven classes outlined on the coupon 
below. 

For each class except Class I, we will 
award two bronze plaques suitably in- 
scribed, plus a $100 sweepstakes for 
which any entry from Classes II-VII is 
eligible. For Class I, which is individual 
home grounds, we will award 1 gold, | 


silver, and 10 bronze, engraved medals. 
The contest will extend from June |, 
1936, to November 1, 1937. It will be 
limited to farm people in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. 
Eminent judges will be chosen to pass 
upon the merits of the projects. Ever) 
one has a chance to win because it wil 
not be the amount of money but the in 
terest and the effort expended which 
will count in judging the final placings. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
MORE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRYSIDE CONTEST EDITOR 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 


Please send me free, postpaid, detailed contest conditions and an entry blank in the 1936-3’ 
More Beautiful Countryside Contest, plus helpful landscaping and improvement literature 


Please check in the squares below the project in which you are most interested. 


( Class I—Individual Home Grounds 
Schools [ 
Industries __Cheese Factory 


Factory Pickle Factory 


0 Class 1l—Churches 
} Class IV—Cemeteries [1 Class V—Community Halls [ Class VI—Agricultural 
____Creamery 
Class VII—Roadside Stands and Filling Stations. 


(1) Class I11]—Country 


__Milk Plant __Canning 


© It is hoped that Parent-Teachers’ Associations, cemetery associations, garden clubs, home 
demonstration clubs, 4-H clubs, and other organizations will take a special interest in this contest. 






































SL . sane Lg oe OR ae ~ Oo Oe tet To es Ene, 1 ane Se a> = 
Big, New, Money-Saving Dodge Touring Sedan, $720* 


eA ..50 much bigger and noomitn Thar sail car... publ 
abo’. Gab Clb Yy lo pay foe. ; Ya will coil bess tn long fun! 


says MR. HARRY G. MONTGOMERY 
GIFFORD, MISSOURI 


























edals. 

















“JO OTHER car we ever 
ine |, owned,” says Mr. Mont- : 
All be gomery, “did so much farm 
ikota, work, and saved so much 
Okla- money, as our Dodge. It’s so 
, Wis- much bigger than our old small 
Ohio, car... just about as easy to pay 

for... yet I figure it will actu- 
O pass ally cost me less in the long 
wvery- run. We averaged 19'2 miles to the gallon, and we 
it will haven’t used any oil between regular changes.” 
he in- Farm owners all over America are just as en- ’ 
which thusiastic as Mr. Montgomery about the big, new, 
\cings. Money-Saving Dodge! They report many savings 
—not only gas, oil and upkeep, but in 
_— the daily routine of farm work as well. “WE JUST WON'T 
They like its roominess, for taking on HAVE ANY CAR ON 
bigger loads and saving extra trips dur- bt Pap a ~ . 
. : . . . e of the 
ing the week... . And just imagine reasone ie the spacious 
how they like its new, low prices— luggage compartment in 
, only $640* and up... just a few dollars the rear with carrying 
1936-3 more than the lowest-priced cars! ni ys rea Ay regu pam 
raturt. See this new Dodge! Make the free e 
economy test, and see how it saves ‘ 
gasoline! Then you’ll understand why DODGE COUPE... 
thousands of farm owners have ee 
switched to Dodge! ment will accommodate 
DODGE Srieaiepientenss 
Division of Chrysler Corporation traordinary amount of 
This advertisement endorsed by the Department other produce. 
of Engineering—Chrysler Corporation 
BIG, NEW, MONEY-SAVING DODGE: Coupe $640, 
" MONEY new , ‘ # Sedan (2-door with builtin. trunk) $720,, Sedan 3735, 
< 7 low P iy bie Coupe $795 7 pose Sedan (with built-in trunk) $975, 
Convertible Sedan (with built-in trunk) $995. Dodge Trucks 
‘ SAVING - $370 and up. *List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to 
change without notice. Special equipment extra. 
sa : = Through the OfficialChrysier Motors Commercial Credit Company New 6”; Time Payment Plan, you will find it easy and economical to arrange timepayments tofit yourbudget 
SuccessFut Farmine, May, /936 











The Farmer Becomes 
an Executive 


| Continued from page 13 | 


struggle is not over, not by a long shot. 
Take plows: In some types of soil, 
those first steel plows wouldn’t scour. 
The plowman had to strain constantly 
to keep them upright in the soil, and 
none of them wore very long. This led 
James Oliver in his foundry in South 
Bend, Indiana, to strive for longer-wear- 
ing plowshares and moldboards. He 
found that these wearing parts were made 
harder and tougher if the gray cast iron 
was “chilled” by a cold water bath or a 
piece of cold iron at certain points in the 
mold. His “‘chilled plow” was more sat- 
isfactory for. some soils than any 
plow then in use, but there yet re- 


be built bigger, that we must jerk out 
line fences, combine two or three parcels 
of land, and hitch bigger units of ma- 
chinery—be uprooting people to make 
life easier for the machine! It didn’t hap- 
pen. Farms have shown a slight increase 
in size, but the clear-cut tendency has 
been for inventors and designers to bring 
forth farm machines, tractors, and plows 
in size and price that are practical on 
farms of 50 acres or less. 

Yes, now we see small combines, some 
with as small as a five-foot cut, cruising 
blithely over our rough land into our 


The latest thresher, for instance, has a 
feeder that is more than human, yet it 
can’t be maimed or killed as human feed- 
ers and band cutters often were. If the 
cylinder isn’t up to the proper speed, the 
feeder belt won’t run. If a slug goes to 
wrapping the cylinder, the operator 
won’t have to stop the engine and stand 
on his head to cut away the slug with a 
knife, because the uncanny feeder-drive 
pulley disengages and allows the cylinder 
to speed up, thus cleaning itself. 

When farmers used only horse-drawn 
machines, the makers could cast a hole 
in gray iron, put an axle thru it with 
1/32-inch clearance, then squirt some oil 
on it, and they had a mower. But when 
the sickle began to slash and flash and 
crash to the tune of gasoline explosions, 
your big-clearance axle soon ate a yawn- 
ing hole into the gray iron. 


Ar ONCE, manufacturers had to pro- 
vide friction-reducing bearings, bearings 
built from balls and rollers with posi- 
tive lubrication. It wasn’t the same 





mained many soils that could not be 
turned successfully with any plow. 


Tuts merely shows that each im- 
provement was made to meet a new 
need. Turning the soil is the basic 
operation common to farming all 
over the world. Plows built to turn 
each farmer’s soil in furrows of 
widths to suit the power he has 
available and the vegetation to be 
plowed under, account for sod 
plows, stubble plows, brush plows, 
slat plows, disk plows—each in sizes 
ranging from 6 to 22 inches. Yes, 
there are more than 400 distinctly 
different plows and well over 1,000 
variations depending upon the ma- 
terial and shape of the share, mold- 
board, landside, and so on, needed. 
I watched with amazement the 32 
operations necessary to make a 
plowshare; I wouldn’t have guessed 
it required more than three or four 
at the outside for this part. 

Improvement was slow yet steady 
until the turn of the century, then it 
broke into a gallop. In 1901, the first 
internal-combustion traction engine 
jolted onto a stubble field, wheezing 
and grunting under its own power. 
Tottering feebly in front of it, 
wraith-like and all but invisible to 
any except those gifted with a sense 
of prophecy, was the Emancipation 
Proclamation of Farm Brawn. 

Indeed, that clumsy old wheel- 
mounted motor with its creaking 
gears and ear-splitting exhaust, with 
its ability to feed on the distilled 
remains of ages-old forests and rep- 
tiles, marked a most significant 
epoch in agriculture. 


SINCE 1901, farming has been 


mechanized very rapidly. The op- 





Scented Zephyrs 


Across the fields, with gentle tread, 
The scented zephyrs sweep, 

And rush into the woods beyond 
As if a tryst to keep. 


The trees, in springtime’s happy mood, 
Salute them as they pass; 

They kiss to life the dormant buds 
And wake the sleeping grass. 


The chipmunk sniffs the air and frisks; 

Bees in the hollow tree 

Fly from their cramped and dark abode 

The ’wakening world to see. 

The bright sunlight, the west-born 
breeze, 

The haze-wrapped blue of hills; 

When by spring’s zephyrs one’s ca- 
ressed 


What need of man-made thrills? 
—S. H. Stuart 


machine, altho there was little 
change on the outside. The tractor 
would take revolving parts that 
were perfectly safe when eased along 
by old Dobbin and crash them into 
the junk pile pronto. 

Another epoch began when the 
first farmer got onto a rubber-tired 
tractor with a comfortable seat. His 
wife didn’t realize what had changed 
him so—now he could come out of 
the field in the evening and still be 
sociable, enjoy his paper and his 

family, possibly take them to a 
show. Naturally, he was pleased; his 
wife knew it soon, and his neighbors 
knew it, too. Certainly, the neigh- 
bors wanted rubber-tired tractors, 
then rubber-tired harvesters, ma- 
nure spreaders, plows, and the like. 
Dozens of farmers told me, “These 
rubber-tired tractors have better 
traction, they’re easier on a fellow’s 
spine and middle, and I can do my 
work twice as fast.” 

But with rubber tires must come 
more careful fitting. Machines with 
bearings built to run one-and-a-half 
to two miles an hour were put under 
a very severe strain when speeds 
were increased to five and six miles 
an hour. Often a whole machine 
would have to be overhauled and 
different bearings put in, better steel 
must be put into the moving parts, 
and the parts made sturdier and 
bigger. Often as not, the tractor it- 
self must be redesigned. 

Rubber tires have made possible 
developments undreamed of a few 
very brief years back. Don’t be sur- 
prised when you see high-speed 
tractors doing their stint on the 
two-row husker, then taking to the 
road with the load of corn and bring- 
ing back a load of coal. Farm power 








erator was taken off the ground and 

put on a spring seat, and both the 
prime mover (the tractor) and the tools 
themselves have been greatly improved. 
In fact, the possibility of farming be- 
coming a sedentary occupation is not so 
remote as the funster who first made the 
remark believed. 

Until about 1925, the trend seemed to 
be toward larger Tan: In fact, hun- 
dreds of acres of spruce forest were 
pulped into print paper, and on these 
acres we were told future farms must 
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fallen grain, raising it up, and rolling 
a stream of clean, golden grain into the 
bin. These combines sell at a price the 
average farmer can afford to pay. 

The freeing of farm brawn is still go- 
ing on because the farmer finds it more 
economical and easier to get along with 
machines that like to milk cows, that do 
not scowl when asked to work overtime, 
and that eliminate the hazard to human 
life found in many agricultural tasks. 


engineers see no. reason why the 
tractor that gets right down and 
busts its hamstrings.in the field can’t hit 
a merry clip on the road to the nearest 
market with farm produce. 

The machine you see today 
rates as a binder may look very much 
like the one your father drove when you 
climbed up beside him, but it’s not the 
same machine at all. It has better steel 
in it, the bearings are better, it can be 
pulled easier, it has a positive bundle 
carrier on it, the | Continued on page 47 
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HY take chances on 
tires of unknown 
make and unproved safety 
when this safe, sturdy 
Goodyear Pathfinder 
sells at justaslow price? 


All over the world 
Pathfinder is the first- | 
choice tire of thrifty 
millions. Experience 
proves it delivers more 
mileage—affords more 
protection against 
skids and blowouts — 
thananyothertireever 
soldforsolittlemoney. 


Compare These Features 


Measure Pathfinder’s extra-thick 
tread... wide, flat, tough...that fore- 
tells many thousands of extra miles! 


Feel Pathfinder’s road-holding, life- 
saving grip in the center of the tread 
-.. that gives you the Goodyear 
Margin of Safety ... and more 
traction off the road! 


Note Pathfinder’s deep-cut shoulder 
non-skid and prismed sidewalls...de- 
signed to give more “hold’’ on curves 
-».more pull in ruts and mud! 


PASSENGER AND TRUCK TIRES ° 























See the Supertwist Test...at any Good- 
year dealer’s...visible proof of greater 
blowout protection in every ply! 


Backed by the Goodyear Name 


Most important of all, Pathfinder 
carries the Goodyear name and 
house-flag — the quality mark of the 
world’s largest tire manufacturer 
that guarantees superior value and 
workmanship. 


You bet it’s safe to be thriftywhen you 
can buy genuine Good- 
year quality in this fa- S 50 
mous Pathfinder at prices 5: 
starting as low as..... 


| 


“FARM TESTS PROVE 
30% GREATER 
DRAW-BAR PULL” 








NEW GOODYEAR ALL- 
TRACTION TRACTOR TIRE 


Goodyear’s greatest farm 
tire, containing 48% more 
rubber — with 67% deeper 
tread. Big, wide self- 
cleaning lugs give 50% 
more traction —in all direc- 
tions. 








GOODYEAR 
STUDDED 
TIRE 8 


pulls your 
cars and 
trucks 
through 
mud, 
ploughed 
ground, 
etc., 
without 
chains. 














KLINGTITE FARM BELTS 


* SPRAY HOSE 
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Cinthadiiad 
fo FAMILY 
PERMANENCE 


At once a duty, a priv- 
ilege and a challenge 
to one’s sincerity of 
family regard is the 
choice of a memorial to 
commemorate a loved 
one for the appraisal 
of posterity. 


haat asset fie i tl aR 
ve 
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PAIS mR i AE ila dt Ain 





In the quiet manner of 
the polished courier a Rock of Ages 
Memorial gives distinguished expres- 
sion, through the ages, to your re- 
cording of love and respect. Fine, 
even-textured granite from the 
famed Rock of Ages quarries at 
Barre, Vermont, and the creative 
skill of masters in memorial craft are 
assured if the memorial bears the 
minutely-etched Rock of Ages seal 
carved in the stone. This, plus a 
bonded guarantee of National Sure- 
ty Corp., affords unquestioned pro- 
tection. 

Memorials thus identified are 
available only through authorized 


Rock of Ages dealers. 


For your protection EVERY 

ROCK OF AGES MEMORIAL 

BEARS THIS SEAL etched 
in the stone. 


a Rock oF AGEs CorPoRATION 


Dept. S-5, BARRE, VERMONT 
Please send new revised booklet, 
“How to choose a Memorial’’... 
with important hints on design. 











| NAME——. 


ADDRESS 
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The Summer and Fall 


Hog Outlook 


By Homer J. Henney 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


SHALL I have a few extra gilts to far- 
row this fall? Don’t you think these early 
spring pigs finished on new corn will still 
sell pretty well? Would you buy all the 
corn in April and May to finish shotes 
out or would you buy hand-to-mouth? 
Don’t you think a fellow had better 
head for the July rather than the August 
or September market this year? 

At farm sales, on the market, and at 
community auctions, these and many 
similar problems are being discussed by 
the hog-producer. Can a course be 
planned that is clear enough to follow? 
Are the pitfalls ahead too great to take 
the risk of going on? We trust not, be- 


| cause we need not only hog producers 


but producers who will be able to say 
that the hog is still a “mortgage lifter.” 

A favorable feeding ratio next fall will 
tend to offset most of the probable fall 
price decline. The problem of judging 
between a do-nothing policy and one of 
raising either more or fewer hogs than 
last year is partly solved when one con- 
siders the combined returns from hogs, 
corn, equipment costs, and labor. Al- 
ready most hog-producers are of the 
opinion that the fall and winter prices of 
hogs at Chicago should not be as high as 
during the same period of 1935. They 
believe that on the basis of experience 
there has been sufficient increase in hog 
numbers this past year to cause a halt 
in the price advance. 


S YME of the more successful hog pro- 


| ducers believe that there has been not 


only a halt in the advance but that a 
declining phase of a hog price cycle 
started with the break in September 
1935. Few, if any, producers can see a 
severe decline during the fall of 
but many can see a price in November, 


1936, 


December, or January low enough to 
show little, if any, profit above the corn 
cost. Most of the sales of hogs during a 
year’s time occur between October and 
February when the farmer is selling 
spring pigs finished on new corn. 


SINCE there is little carryover of old 
corn this year, the tendency will be to 
finish more than the usual proportion 
of the spring pig crop on new corn. The 
size of the 1936 corn crop and the cost of 
the corn that one must figure in the fir- 
ishing of these spring pigs are two more 
of our unsolvable problems. It is safer to 
assume a corn crop in 1936 larger than 
in 1935 than it is to assume a smaller 
one. Hog supplies by November of 1936 
are god to show as great an increase 
over 1935 as will the corn supply. If 
such is the case, then it is perhaps more 
logical to expect that the price of corn 
during October, November, and Decem- 
ber would be about the same as for the 
same months in 1935 than it would 
be to expect a lower or a higher price. 
There will be more demand for the larg- 
er corn supply because there wil! be 
more hogs to consume that suppl) ol 
corn. There will be little more reserve o! 
corn, since so much of the 
crop was of poor quality and was fed 
before warm weather. 

If the price of the new corn turns out 
to be about the same as in 1935, then 
hog prices in the fall and winter could 
be 10 to 15 percent lower than last year, 
and still show a net return above current 
feed costs. A decline greater than » 
percent, which is likely at the 
spots, will cause some producers to wis! 
that they had sold their hogs earlier of 
later than the November, December, 
January period. [| Continued on page 
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Yes, you just bet it pays to look first at the 
price when you start comparing America’s three 
lowest-priced trucks. Many truck buyers are lit- 
erally amazed when they see how close together 
the delivered prices are! 





One way or the other, there is only a few dol- 
lars difference today between any corresponding 
models of the three lowest-priced trucks. This is 
especially true when such factors as wheelbase 
and extra features are considered. 


This means one thing sure! You don't need 
to consider price at all today when you compare 
lowest-priced trucks. The thing to do is to get a 
“ show-down " on features. Figure what you get 


for your money. That's what really counts! 


NOW COMPARE VALUES 


ai is i ia 
Full-floating rear axle is another of the many qual- 
ity features pioneered by DODGE in low-priced 
trucks. DODGE introduced the full-floating rear 
axle to save upkeep expense for you, make your 
truck more serviceable and dependable. 


| SAVE *: °95 A YEAR ON GAS ALON 


Only one low-priced truck gives you a 6-cylinder, 
economical L-head engine with exhaust valve seat 
inserts, full-length water jackets, aluminum alloy 
pistons, 4 piston rings, spray-cooled exhaust valve 
seats, oil cooling. That truck is DODGE! 


Only one truck of the lowest-priced three 
gives you hydraulic brakes perfected in 
many years of actual truck operation. 
DODGE pioneered this great feature to save 
tires, brake lining, adjustment expense. 
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NEW DODGE 1'/2-TON STAKE—136" W. B.—6-cyl.— $ * NEW DODGE COMMERCIAL EXPRESS—116'W.B. 
Gives you 6 special oil and gas saving features, genuine —6-cyl.—Fast, easy to handle, dependable. Built to do a 
lot of work in a day! Has all the famous Dodge quality 

ee features to save gas, oil, tires, upkeep oceees 


hydraulic brakes, many engineering advancements 
yet priced down with the lowest,........ ...seee005s 


500 


THE LOWEST 


= from users of new Dodge trucks indicate savings on 
gas alone of up to $95 a year. Extra savings on oil, tires 
and upkeep are just as sensational. Dodge gives you new “‘Fore- 
point” load distribution to increase hauling efficiency . .. dozens 
ot extra-quality features like safety-steel cab and 4-bearing crank- 
Shaft that make your truck last longer, make it a better invest- 
ment. When your Dodge dealer urges you to get a “show-down” 
ot Dodge against the others, he has in mind all the cost-cutting 
advantages that Dodge alone gives you. He especially invites 
you to make the free prove-it-yourself gasometer test. Get the 
facts. See your Dodge dealer today! 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


end ODGE TRUCKS 


STILL PRICED WITH 
Va-Ton Chassis, 116” W. B. sk 


* List prices at factory, Detroit, 


without 
ubject to change ut 
poe a Special equipment, 1” : 
cluding dual wheels on 
ton, extra. 
r 
h the Official Chrysle 
seenute Commercial Credit 
Company New 6% Time +" 
ment Plan, you will fin " 
easy and economical Ye = 
range time payments to 
your budget- 
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"Ewo WEEKS AGO this 
black, tarry-looking substance, that you 
wouldn’t buy at any price, was a fine high 
grade oil... taken out of a sealed can and 
put in the completely drained crankcase of 
an engine that was not protected by an oil 
filter. Today, this once fine oil has already 
begun to develope sludge...and to ac- 
cumulate the dirt and grit and hard carbon 
that always find their way into an engine. 
These harsh, destructive substances are 
sources of costly replacements and repairs 
... for they are carried by the oil stream 
into closely fitted moving parts, where they 
grind away at valves and cylinder walls and 
bearings. 

If you are driving one of the many mil- 
lions of cars that were protected with a 
Purolator Oil Filter at the factory, your 
oil will continue to be a fine, clean, effec- 
tive lubricant, and will even retain its color 
after thousands of miles of driving. There 
are just two things to remember. First, 


YOUR PUROLATOR MUST BE RESERVICED 
AFTER ABOUT 8000 MILES. 


That is because its reservoir has become so 
full of the destructive sludge it has re- 
moved that it will hold no more. Second, 


Be Sure You Get a Genuine 
Purolator Refill 


That is because it is the overwhelming 
choice of automotive engineers .. . as is at- 
tested by the fact that 91% of all filter- 
equipped cars during 1935 left the factory 
carrying GENUINE Purolators. 

Your garage man will give you this serv- 
ice while you wait. Ask him about the 
Purolator. He knows. Motor Improvements, 
Inc., 365 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


PUROLATOR 


The Oil Filter on Your Motor Car 


LICENSED UNDER SWEETLAND PATENTS 











IMPORTANT NOTICE 


To owners of Ford V-8 
Passenger Cars or Trucks 


You can now secure a GENUINE Puro- 
lator Oil Filter with all the attachments, 
at a price of $3.50 plus a small charge 
for installation. Ask your service station. 
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The Farm Month in Review 


California, has been selected for. the 
eighteenth annual convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation De 
cember 7-8. Representatives from 38 
states and 1,800 counties will attend, ac- 
cording to Federation headquarters. 


SEED LOANS STOPPED. Confirming 
his statement of a year ago, President 
Roosevelt Jast month vetoed the bill to 
provide $50,000,000 for seed loans to 
farmers, declaring that he considered it 
the wrong approach to farm financing. 


. Instead he promised to allocate Federal 


relief funds for such loans in areas beset 
by “drought, dust storms, floods, rust, 
and other unforeseen disasters.” 


FARM POWER. Sponsored by the 
gray-haired, veteran fighter, Senator 
George W. Norris of Nebraska, the new 
Rural Electrification Bill, designed to 
bring cheap electric power to thousands 
of farms, passed Congress last month. 

During the coming decade $420,Q00,- 
000 will be available each year for loans 
to farmers at 3 percent interest for gen- 
erating and transmitting electricity to 
farm homes and purchasing electrical 
appliances for them. Payment of loans 
by individual farmers will be in small 
additions to monthly electric bills. 

The cost of electrifying a farm home 
is estimated by the Rural Electrification 
Administration at about $300. Average 
consumption of power per farm is esti- 
mated at 100 kilowatt hours per month, 
or a monthly electric bill of about $3 for 
power alone. Added to this would be 
about $2 per month for retirement of a 
loan, bringing the total cost to approxi- 
mately $5 per month. 

Meanwhile, dynamic David E. Lili- 
enthal, director of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, pointed out that as consump- 
tion of electric power increases the cost 
goes down regardless of whether the 
Government or private companies gen- 
erate and sell it. He predicted still lower 
costs of electricity. 


PROMOTIONS. Last month saw the 
following promotions in Department of 
Agriculture service: 

Lyle F. Watts, native of Cerro Gordo 
County, Iowa, and forestry graduate of 
Iowa State College, from Director of the 
Missoula, Montana, Experiment Sta- 
tion to Regional Forester for National 
Forest Region 9, which includes Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio. 

Roy M. Green of Missouri from head 
of the Grain Co-operative Division of 
the Farm Credit Administration to head 
of the Division of Agriculture Finance in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Mr. Green has written recent, numerous 
articles on farm commodity prices for 
Successful Farming. 

Dr. Edward C. Joss of Brown County, 
Kansas, to head the Meat Inspection 
Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Dr. James H. Kimball, formerly of 
Dubuque, Iowa, weatherman who sent 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, and others safely off 
on trans-Atlantic flights, to head the 


| Continued from page 17 | 


Weather Bureau station in New York 
City, replacing the late James H. Scarr. 


FARM CREDIT. In a new summary of 
conditions, the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion reported its 12 Federal Land Banks 
in the best position since the start of op. 
erations three years ago. 

Total loans on farm mortgages now 
amount to $2,071,925,000. Only $399, 
589,000 was delinquent on payments, 
Real estate owned decreased $2,263,000, 
reflecting a strong movement in re. 
purchasing of farm lands. Stock in the 
banks owned by farmers increased to 
$112,893,000, or 47.8 percent of the total. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE GAINS. Con. 


tentions of Secretaries Wallace and Hull 
that the reciprocal trade treaty with 
Canada would benefit the United States 
were substantiated in last month’s re- 
port on the first two full months of op- 
eration of the agreement. 

During the second month this country 
sold Canada $5,230,000 worth of goods 
more than during the first month, while 
it bought from Canada $4,003,000 less, 


SUDDEN DEATH. Less than 1 percent 
of all automobile accidents result from 
mechanical failures of the machines, 99 
percent are the fault of the person at the 
wheel—so says the Highway Research 
Council of the Federal Government. “We 
can build anything into a car except 
brains at the wheel,” a prominent auto- 
mobile engineer declared last month. 
What may be one of the major contri- 
butions of science to man was announced 
last month—the commercial manufac- 
ture of Polaroid, a glass-like substance 
which polarizes light, or makes it vibrate 
in only onedirection. Used in automobile 
headlights and windshields it completely 
eliminates the glare of light, making 
night driving as free from strain as day- 
light driving. With polarized headlight 
lenses and polarized glasses in general 
use, one could stare into a headlight 
without as much as blinking his eyelids. 
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“Everything's O. K., Mom. We got him!" 
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“COLONEL, HERE’S A CAR THAT RIDES 
LIKE A KENTUCKY SADDLE-HORSE” 








The saddle-horse was developed to fill the need for 
something more than just a work animal. Flashing 
beauty, easy gaits, sensitive temperament—these 
traits combined with a constitution that would stand 
up under hard work. Something for pleasure and 


pride of ownership, as well as mere utility. 


THE 1936 Ford V-8 has been built to give some- 
thing of this same pleasure and satisfaction to its 
owner. It is, first of all, a Ford, which means that 
it is a dependable and economical car. These are 
things that every one expects to find in a Ford. 
But it is also more than this— it is the finest Ford 
car ever built. It is a car that has been designed to 
cive you full use of the good roads of today—not 
just a vehicle to take you to town and back again. 


OED: FS FO Ke IF S-6 






You'll notice this first in its appearance—in its 
flowing lines and fine-car finish. And when you 
get inside—behind the wheel or in the back seat 
—the next thing that will strike you is roominess. 
Plenty of leg room and elbow room. And this 1s 
only half of the story on comfort—you ride 
cradled between the springs away from the jolts 
and jars. You never notice all those little bumps 
that can take the pleasure out of a long trip. 
These are things that are at once apparent in 
this Ford V-8. There are many other important 
fine-car features. Safety Glass all the way round 
at no extra cost. Welded steel body structure. Safe, 
sure mechanical brakes. These and the V- 8 engine 
that has been proved for performance by nearly 
three million Ford V-8 owners, All contribute 
toward making it the modern country car. 


$25. 
a-month time payments and new 
UCC %% per month Finance 
Plans. See the nearest Ford dealer 
for complete details. . . « « 11s 
a special farmer credit service. 


* NEW LOW MONTHLY TERMS 
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ESSFEUL 


on is another 


word for “mother.” In this 

Mother’s-Day month let us 

readers of Successful Farming 

pause. Let us dedicate this page to meditation. Let 
us dedicate it to looking backward and forward 
upon the farm scene of America. 

We hear much confused babble that the founda- 
tions of Americanism are crumbling. The farm scene 
presents a warm reassurance that this is not so. Dur- 
ing the last few years, farm women and their families 
have stood against a gale of almost overwhelming 
force. How have they taken it? Gallantly, some- 
times doggedly, sometimes bewildered, certainly of- 
ten dismayed. Still they have stood firm, and it is 
here that we become conscious of the fact that it has 
been thru the courage, thru the bravery and the in- 
spiration of the farm women that this terrific storm 
has been weathered. American farm women present 
a picture which may well move us too deeply for 
tears. From the youngest mother who holds her first 
baby at arm’s length to look with unbelieving joy 
into his admiring, babyish gaze, to the maturing 
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others 


HOMEMAKIN 


mother of many children who 
gathers them about her, tak- 
ing a vibrant and happy in- 
terest in their concerns, the 
panorama of American motherhood is beautiful to 
contemplate. The American mother has not let the 
uncertainty of the American scene disturb her con- 
tinued interest in her children, nor has she let itt 
blight their hopes. Her 14-year-old son is encour- 
aged in his efforts and his interests, whether they be 
pig club, poultry raising, or conservation projects. 
Mother has stood behind him, helped him balance 
his account, suggested, and praised warmly. 

The American farm is the only business partner- 
ship in which all members of the family become part 
of a working business organization. Mother shares 
with Dad his problems, financial and technical. She 
has bolstered the mutual income, time and again, 
with the ‘egg money”’ or the proceeds from the gar- 
den patch. Many a time the farmer would have been 
driven from his place had it not been for the wile 
who stood at his elbow and said, ‘““No, John, we 
won't give up. Something’s [ Continued on page 01 
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In Which All Am@iica 
Plays a Part 
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e Thomas Quartet from Vaughnsville, Ohio, starring with Major Bowes’ Unit No. 5 


By Ruth Elaine Wilsd 


_ a young woman said to me, ““When I hear the 
word pastoral, I always think of a flock of sheep with a shep- 
herd boy on a spring hillside.” It was a lovely picture, and.1 
thought that the shepherd boy without his pipe would be in- 
complete, for the shepherd boy of ancient times would¢cut 
and make himself a reed pipe upon which he could play. The 
music this boy played was not a religious music, nor was it pa- 
triotic. He played of his contentment or his sorrow, of his love 
or his loneliness, his laughter or his tears. From the pipe of the 
shepherd has come the folk music of every land, expressing 
the simple moods, the emotions which we all understand. 

Nowhere is there a deeper appreciation of music or a more 
joyful interpretation of it than in pastoral America, and thru- 
out the last decade there has been growing an ever-swelling 
pastoral symphony. 

Wa!ter Damrosch, who needs no introduction to us, said re- 
cently, “What the radio has done for me in the postlude of my 
musical life cannot be put into words. It has enabled me to 
play for millions instead of thousands. I have been able to 
reach the farmer on his ranch, the fur-trapper in Alaska, thou- 
sands of shut-ins in homes and hospitals, old people who can 
rarely leave their homes, the nuns in the convents. I have been 
permitted to teach millions of youngsters to love music, and 











I have received thanks for this, way, way beyond my deserts.” 
Just as Mr. Damrosch, the leader of a symphony orchestra, 
who brings together a group of musicians 
oa. ; i . ; : so that they become one huge instru- 
y in- p ee Pope i ae” > a - ment upon which he plays, so does 
” the “oe Ae ei eo eae : i the baton of a common ideal weld the 
ul to i Li “i? i y individuals of the pastoral symphony. 
t the > £< rae “3 oS a Long before W alter Damrosch began 
con- aoe ste: his inspired instruction over radio, 
let it : ms the extension services of the Midwest 
cour- ' colleges were uniting to bring better 
ey be mde > . 2 music to farm communities. 
jects. : S Home demonstration agents and 
lance | .e eee ' - . «<¥ county agents were going about this 
Pj y a ey business, lugging sometimes battered 
tner- > : .< ‘ne fos . portable phonographs with meager 
part 'e % a we ai tae, supplies of the best recordings about 
hares | ste : + Man cen #., ; the country. Always on the extension 
. She % kee age staff there would be one individual, 
gain, ' such as Mrs. [| Continued on page 64 
> gar- 
a | Our club girls brush up for the annual mu- 
1. we sic appreciation contest at the state fair 
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HOMEMAKING WILL BE A JOY 


With Our Beautiful New Kitchen and Utility Room 














By Ellen Pennell 





Large-capacity refrigeration (ice, kerosene- 
burning, gas, or electric) is now so beauti- 
fully “boxed” as to win a place of honor 


BA... found us building a 


new home; in April we furnished the 
living-rooms; so now in May we get 
right down to the business of home- 
making in the kitchen and workroom. 
This kitchen—so new, so smart, 
so convenient—conquers all of those 
funny, foggy housekeeping hazards 
that wear homemakers to sagging 
backs and a grumbling old age. 
Located as almost a part of the 
dining-room, the kitchen provides a 
real outlook on life. Two south win- 
dows bring a warm light and a view 
of the highway and gardens. The 
west window makes work at the sink 
a sunny session and also warns moth- 
er that charging pie-eaters are at 
hand! As for size, this is no run- 
around kitchen. Traipsing back and 
forth cannot be done in an arrange- 
ment 14’ 6” x 5’ 2””. Equipment au- 
tomatically falls in line according to 
the proper sequence of meal prepa- 
ration duties. Take a look at the il- 
lustration and you'll see the only 
running around mother can do is in 
the car—not in this kitchen! 
Entering from the dining-room 
door, you find the refrigerator direct- 
ly to the right and the stove to the 
left. Thus located, the stove has bene- 
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fit of the light from the south win- 
dows and of a convenient table be- 
neath these windows. Directly across 
the room from the stove is the bright, 
new sink. Cabinets to the left of the 
sink contain staple food supplies and 
the latest in pots and pans. Those to 
the right take care of dishes above, 
equipment and linens below. 

Just because women can’t stand 
monotony, bless them, we have ar- 
ranged this plan to suit many de- 
sires. For those who have a flare for 
records, I suggest the addition of a 
small desk. If you have a contractor 
with a desire to please, he will gladly 
eliminate the tier of cabinets imme- 
diately next to the door leading to 
the hallway and leave space for a 
small kitchen desk and chair. And if 
your contractor has a touch of tal- 
ent, he'll make you a neat little 
hanging shelf for the space just above 
this small desk. With a phone on the 
desk, and handy pad and pencil, 
there will be no end to convenience. 


CHANCE for variety comes in your 
selection of equipment. For country 
homes, there is one of a dozen choices 
of stoves, refrigerators, cabinets, 
sinks, and floor and wall finishes! 


Check with your local merchants on 
all the equipment they handle. After 
careful consideration, select that 
which is best for your needs. When 
purchased at home, the local dealer 
will make recommendations, and take 
care of installation and servicing. 

One of the first things to consider 
is the range. Whether it be a liquid 
fuel, gas, wood-and-coal, or electric 
will depend upon what fuel your lo- 
cality affords. The latest models in 
any one of these types are efficient, 
easy to control, and equipped for 
quantity cooking. Modern designing 
in white or cream finish, the present 
color trend, has won the distinction 
these models deserve. 


IN THE new kitchen shown above, 
we have placed a kerosene-burning 
refrigerator. This is one of the many 
happy answers to the homemaker’ 
food-preservation problem. Here 
again, the selection of a refrigerator 
will depend upon your nearness to an 
ice route, a highline, natural gas, or 
oil supply. With any of these sources 
available, food waste is fast becom- 
ing a story for grandmother to relate. 
Every item is waiting for your con- 
sideration in [ Continued on page 55 









































Three meals a day are enjoyable when prepared in such a sunny kitchen. Simple structure and com- 
pact arrangement of meal-preparation centers have been the ambition of home-owners for years 


CARL SIGMAN AND W. J. WARD, JR 





And here is mother's work- 
shop—a room adjoining 
the kitchen in which the real 
work of conducting a home 
becomes a pleasant duty. 
Such tasks as canning, iron- 
ing, and washing deserve 
the recognition of a well- 
equipped, convenient room 
—and room for everything 
































Si 2MAN WARKD 
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END OF THE MAN 
ON THE 
ng 

FLYING TRAPEZE 


H'* fell from the bar with the greatest 
of ease when the fumes from that 
gooey briar got him. Won't some usher 
please rush out for a pack of pipe 
cleaners and a tin of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
peaceful blend—and let the show go on? 
Sir Walter burns slower, cooler. The air 
stays cleaner, your tongue stays calmer, 
and its delightful aroma wins applause 
from any crowd. Sales go up and up 
as smoker after smoker finds Sir Walter 
Raleigh the answer to a pipe-lover’s 
prayer for mildness and fragrance. 
Sold everywhere. Ever tried it? 


FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a ney pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. SF-65 
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These dainty lace edgings are lovely to look 
at, delightful to make, and charming to use 


Like frost upon the window pane are 
the above delicate designs of crochet 
work. There is a certain relaxation about 
picking up a little work of this kind dur- 
ing the spare moments. Certainly there 
is nothing more charming than to see a 
woman’s slender fingers flying over some 
crocheting as she discusses the problems 
of interest with a calling neighbor, her 


| children, and her husband. Of ali the 


charmingly feminine things, it is the 
most appealing of the needlework arts. 

But after all is said and done, we 
don’t crochet just because it is a charm- 
ing pursuit. We do it because there is 
something fascinating about watching 
the design grow and because, when the 
snatched minutes that we give to cro- 
cheting are totaled up, we have a lovely 
and serviceable creation. It is a useful 
pursuit, and we all like to make the most 
of our spare moments. 

Crocheted lace edgings, altho not ap- 
propriate for undergarments unless they 
are the very finest and narrowest of edg- 
ings, are decidedly the thing for house- 
hold linens. Do not trim slips with wide 
lace at the hemline. Utilize these beau- 
tiful patterns where they will show com- 
pletely. They are most attractive and 
may be used over and over again. In- 
deed, these exquisite laces may be con- 
sidered almost as family heirlooms— 
treasures to hand down with pride from 
mother to daughter. 

Lace edgings are like the frame to a 


RRR 


ae 


picture. Without the frame, the picture 
is incomplete. It is the same way with 
crocheted edgings and laces. They put 
the finishing touch on otherwise unfin- 
ished looking products. Little luncheon 
napkins with a delicate lace edge are an 
asset to any hostess, and everyone knows 
the beauty of the fine linen pillowcase 
with its hand-wrought lace. Linen guest 
towels and collar-and-cuff sets—these 
lace edgings are just meant for them. 
White or pastel linen collar-and-cuff 
sets are an especially interesting devel- 
opment in neckwear and are attractive 
methods of brightening your spring 
wardrobe. They are especially nice on 
black and dark blue, certain shades of 
green or wine color, and then they ma) 
be used on the cotton or linen dresses 
which are so good each spring. They 
brighten up and disguise the dress held 
over from last year. A gay little yellow 
linen frock with frothy white collar and 
cuffs is ready to take one places feeling 
like a queen, and looking like one, too. 
And one of the special joys in using 
narrow lace edgings is that these home 
created laces wear forever and stand uj 
under a thousand launderings. No flims) 
wrecks after the first laundering are 
these good, firm edgings that are made 
at home. They remain as good as new. 
These are delightful and beautifu 
designs, and I know every woman will be 
interested in having any one of them 
for her summer pick-up needlework. 





Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa, at 4 cents a complete sheet 
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“And look at that roof of seamless steel!“ 


Ten questions to ask... 


eee 


when buying an Eight 


Tore of car buyers have 
told us what they wanted 
most in an Eight. Their most 
important requirements are 
summed up in the ten simple 
questions shown here. 

Study Hudson’s answers— 
also given here. Compare these 
facts about Hudson with the 
facts about any other Eight— 
then decide. 


l. Is the style new this year. . . 
or “made over” from last? 
Hudson’s styling is completely new in 
every line and detail. Note the dis- 
tinctive radiator . . . extra deep “V- 
type” windshield . . . flowing curves 
over hood and roof .. . graceful lines at 
the rear. Plenty of ground clearance, too. 


2. How does the car compare in 
size and room? 
No Eight even close to its price can 
match Hudson’s wheelbase , . . 120 or 
127 inches. None gives so much inside 
room . . . rear seat width, leg room, 
head room, shoulder room. A level 
rear floor. And Hudson has a bigger 
compartment for spare tire and bag- 
gage, bundles, bags or baskets than any 
car ever had before. : 


3. What about gasoline and oil 
economy ? 


Owners show oil and gas mileage with 
this big Hudson Eight that beats the 
average small Six. Most recent... 
an official record of 22.86 miles per 
gallon in the Los Angeles-Yosemite 
Economy Run . . . 352 miles of moun- 
tain driving without coasting, carrying 
three passengers and luggage. 


4. Will the car stand up? 


We know of thousands of Hudsons 
that are still running strong after 
150,000, 200,000, 250,000 miles and 
more. And the first Hudson Eight of 
1936 production has already gone 
nearly 90,000 miles. 


5. What kind of body has it? 


Strange as it seems, there are still some 
Eights with part-steel bodies .. . still 
others with fabric tops. Hudson com- 
bines a body all of steel WITH A 
SEAMLESS ROOF OF SOLID 
STEEL. 


6. How much power and what 
sort of performance will I get? 


You get 113 or 124 horsepower in a 
Hudson Super Straight Eight... from 
the smoothest motor built. No Eight 
within $200 above Hudson’s price can 
give you such power. Others range 
from a low of 87 toa top of 105. 


7. How about brakes? | want the 
safest brakes I| can get. 


Hudson’s exclusive Duo-Automatic 
Hydraulic Brakes (patent applied for) 
give you the finest hydraulics, with a 
separate safety braking system that 
takes hold automatically from the same 
brake pedal if ever needed. And a 
third braking system .. . the easiest 
handling parking brake you ever saw. 


8. Is the car easy to handle... 
and why? 


Hudson’s exclusive Tru-Line Steering 
is free from all road shocks and “‘wheel 
fight.”” And the Electric Hand lets 
you shift gears without ever taking your 
hands from the wheel, and leaves the 
floor in front clear of levers and handles. 
(An optional extra.) 


HUDSON sterner 


BUILT BY HUDSON—TERRAPLANE, $595 AND UP; HUDSON SIX, $710 AND UP; HUDSON 


SUPER STRAIGHT EIGHT, $760 AND UP, F.O.B. DETROIT 


9. How does the car compare in 
riding comfort? 


Thanks to Hudson’s Radial Safety 
Control (patent applied for), long, 
gentle leaf springs carry no steering or 
braking strains .. . have nothing to do 
but cushion your ride. And there’s the 
extra comfort of the finest ventilation 
system built ... the only one where 
ventilators raise and lower independ- 
ently. 


10. How does the.car interior 
compare ? 


Nowhere is real value more apparent 
than inside these Hudson Eights. Up- 
holstery of fine, luxurious all-wool 
fabrics and new mohairs. Deep- 
cushioned seats . . . high-backed to 
provide a head rest .. . and set at the 
most restful angle. Eye-level instru- 
ment panel. Double windshield wipers, 
robe rail, foot rest, assist cords, ash 
trays. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich, 
Hudson Motors of Canada, Ltd., Tilbury, Ont. 





Above All—Compare Prices! 


HUDSON EIGHT PRICES 
BEGIN AT 


°760 


and Hudson Six prices at $710, f. 0. b. 
Detroit. Standard group of accessories 
extra ...113 or 124 H. P. in Eights, 
93 or 100 H. P. in Sixes. Longer wheel- 
bases .. . up to 127 inches 


SAVE ... with the new HUDSON —C.I.T. 6% 
Time Payment Plan .. low monthly payments 


EIGHT 
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AFTER a look at summer styles, 
we dare to tell fortunes and predict 
the immediate future in glowing col- 
ors. A “pleasant journey,” a “‘for- 
tunate surprise,” and who knows, 
even the legendary “‘tall, dark man” 
may step into anyone’s future— 
especially if he sees her attractive 
and chic in these lovely dresses. 
Now there is Number $2689 espe- 
cially designed for milady of the 
larger figure. Slenderizing capelet 
sleeves will broaden the shoulders 
and trim down the hips by contrast, 
giving a smart silhouette. In flatter- 
ing triple-sheer fabric or monotone 
synthetic, the dress is particularly 














effective. It is designed for sizes 16 
to 20 and 34 to 46. A size 36 requires 
334 yards of 39-inch fabric. 

For the future moment that calls 
for a sports dress there is $2653. It 
has everything, this little sports- 
wear garment, including simplicity 
and smartness. Done in Shantung, 
piqué, linen, or novelty cotton, it is 
appealing and youthful. Omitting 
the pockets and developing it in eye- 
let batiste or cotton lace will pro- 
vide a dressier version suitable for 
summer evenings. This convertible 
gown is designed for sizes 14 to 20 
and 32 to 42. A size 16 needs 3% 
yards of 36- [ Continued on page 61 





Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 15 cents each 
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“  7ELveTY’’ is the only word for it, cake 

experts agree. ..this moist, fine, 
delicately springy texture that you find 
in all Calumet cakes, simple or elaborate. 
“Tt’s the loveliest texture I've ever seen,"’ 
one cooking teacher declared, ‘‘and it has 
certainly converted me to Calumet Baking 
Powder!’’ 






What gives Calumet cakes this super- 
lative softness? Double-Action! 

Calumet has two distinct leavening ac- 
tions. A quick action in the mixing bowl 
—set free by liquid. A second, slower ac- 
tion in the oven—set free by heat. And 
these two actions are so timed and dal- 

—~ anced that the batter expands at a per- 
fectly evenrate! No wonder the cut surface 
of a Calumet cake is smooth and even— 
velvet to your fingertips! 


y this delicious Chocolate Fudge 
Cake...see for yourself what cake experts 
mean by ‘‘velvety crumb.” 

d mail the coupon at right for ‘‘The 


4 Calumet Book of Oven Triumphs’ — 
| | scores of delicious and unusual recipes to 
1 . . . 

give you new pride in all your baking! 








CHOCOLATE FUDGE CAKE 
(1 egg) 

cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
teaspoon salt 
cup butter or other shortening 
cup sugar 
egg, well beaten 
squares Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate, melted 
cup milk 
teaspoon vanilla 


ee 


ww 
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Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder 
and salt, and sift together three times. Cream 
butter thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and 
cream together until light and fluffy. Add egg 
and beat well; then chocolate and blend. Add 
flour, alternately with milk, a small amount 
at a time, beating after each addition until 
smooth. Add vanilla. Bake in two greased 
8-inch layer pans in moderate oven (350° F.) 
25 minutes, or until done. Spread Ivory 
Frosting generously between layers and on 
top and sides of cake. Double recipe for 
three 9-inch layers. 
(All measurements are level.) 


CALUMET 


THE DOUBLE-ACTING 
BAKING POWDER 


A product of General Foods 





What gives you this luxurious “Velvety Crumb”? 


Calumet... the thriftiest of baking powders! 


© thrift; 
Wders“ ? — 


t of 





Calumet’s New Easy-Opening Can! 


Onetwist...andthe 
new Easy-Opening 
Top lifts off! No 
delay, no spilling, 
no broken finger- | 
nails. And inside 
there’s a special, 
convenient spoon- 
leveller! 


Send today for “The Calumet Book of Oven 
Triumphs” —scores of recipes for biscuits, 
muffins, and cakes with “velvety crumb”! 


—---—-—--—-------}] 


FREE —“The Calumet Book of | 
Oven Triumphs 


| S.F. 8-36 
| Frances Lee Barton, 

| General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 

| Please send me your FREE recipe book 
**The Calumet Book of Oven Triumphs."’ 
| 


aT 
svame 





Street 








City State 
Print name and address plainly. This offer 
expires Dec. 31, 1936—not good in Canada. 
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FIDELIS HARRER 


No perfectly cooked dinner can be fully appreciated unless presented with consideration 

















= OVER,” Sally suddenly finds herself urg- 
ing during the most casual telephone conversation. 
‘Do come—come for dinner. It’s been months since 
you and John have been at our house. . . . Fine! We'll 
look for you next Sunday.” 

And Sally, with a start, hangs up the receiver won- 
dering what inspired all this burst of hospitality. But 
at a glance come these comforting thoughts: ‘“‘Every- 
thing is right . . . the green carpeted lawn, fringed 
with those tall, nodding tulips is beautiful . . . and the 
house fairly glistens from fresh paint, new wallpaper, 
and starched curtains. Who could help being a bit 
home-proud, after a winter of snowbound isolation?” 

“What shall I have for dinner?” comes as another 
jolting thought for Sally. ‘““There’s fresh cherry pie, yet 
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; FOR A MAY DAY 


cherries are not quite ripe, and the garden isn’t far 
enough along to offer much except asparagus.” But 
Sally, instead of a frantic flutter thru recipes for dishes 
she has never prepared—and her guests have never 
eaten—decides upon this good old familiar menu: 


TOMATO JUICE COCKTAIL 
ROLLED ROAST OF BEEF AND GRAVY 
SPICED APPLES 


RICED POTATOES ASPARAGUS 


HOT ROLLS BUTTER AND JELLY 
FRESH FRUIT SALAD 
LEMON MERINGUE PIE 
One can have confidence in a menu such as that! 
Sally knows her method of roasting beef never fails 
Then, too, Jack is a brick about [ Continued on page 5¢ 
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SWELL STEAK, PAL! 
LISTEN, WE'RE FRIENDS 
OF AL BENDER'S...SEEN 
HIM LATELY? 





& ~~ ‘MELVIN PURVIS, | “MY “G-MEN’ AND 
2 formerly ace | ! HAD SENT OUT 
“4 G-Man ofthe | TRACERS THROUGH 
‘ Department THREE STATES LOOK 
of te SS ee 
: *** | WHO HAD JUST RIF- 
who directed the capture] (ep THE mals ATA 
of Dillinger, “‘Pretty Boy” | mipwest airport... 
Floyd, “Baby Face” Nelson, | SUDDENLY WE 
and others. Mr. Purvis re- | 4EARO THAT HE 
veals here methods used in | HUNG OUT A LOT AT 
capturing criminals. os craigs eran a 
Names have, of course,| town, AND SO....” 
been changed. 











HEY, BUDDY, 
MIND IF | 








THERES A LOT OF 
PHONE NUMBERS 
HERE -~ONE MAY 
y GIVE US A CLUE 
TO BENDER! 


THE "MISSOURI BLOCK’ qocsaiez tze3s.235 sone 


AN INSIDE STORY OF MELVIN PURVIS, AMERICA'S NO.1I "G-MAN” 


VES, THIS IS 34 


MRS. BENDER... \ped 






“WE KNEW BENDER 
USED TO BE A BRICK 
LAYER. AS | CALLED 
EACH NUMBER, | 
POSED AS FOREMAN 
OF A CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY... EX- 
PLAINED THAT | 
WANTED TO HIRE 
BENDER. FINALLY 
WE LOCATED HIM! 










AL DOESN'T NEED 
A JOB... BUT HELL 
BE HOME AT NOON 
YOU CAN TALK TO 

HIM PERSONALLY 













THEN. 

























GREAT WORK, CHIEF! 
WE'LL JUST PILE IN 






WE WILL NOT! THAT PLACE IS A 


AL BENDER, IN HIS HIDE-OUT’GETS 
A CALL AT [2:30 THE SAME DAY... 









TENEMENT FILLED WITH CHILDREN! 
DONOVAN, | WANT YOU TO PUT A 
MISSOURI BLOCK ON OLD ROUTE 35 
THAT RE-OPENED TODAY! | HAVE 
A HUNCH BENDER WILL BE 
TRAVEUNG THAT ROAD TODAY! 







THERE AND PUT THE 
GUNS ON HIM! 













A RUSE OF G-MEN TO SLOW DOWN - 
A FLEEING BANDIT’S CAR SO HE - 
CAN BE IDENTIFIED AND CAPTURED. . 
CARS ARE PARKED AS SHOWN IN . 
DIAGRAM, SO THAT BANDIT WILL 
BE FORCED TO WEAVE SLOWLY 
BETWEEN THEM, WHILE STILL UN- . 
SUSPICIOUS OF THE TRAP.... 


























.»NOW, PAUL AND JOAN, | WANT 
EVERY MEMBER OF MY JUNIOR G-MAN 
CORPS TO HAVE A BIG BOWL OF POST 
y TOASTIES FOR BREAKFAST! THEY'RE 

JUST THE THING TO START OFF 


~ 


SO YOU THOUGHT YOU'D GIVEN US THE 
SUP, EH BENDER? WELL, | WAS THE 
MAN WHO PHONED YOU AT NOON TODAY 











USTEN, AL, DIS IS JOE DOWN TO 0’ 

COFFEE POT...1 GOT WORD OAT 

0’ G-MEN ARE ONTO YUH, AN’ ARE 

BLOCKIN’ EVERY ROAD OUTA TOWN.. 

} BUT LISSEN! DAT OLD ROUTE 35 

OPE TO TRAFFIC TODAY AN’ DEY 
AIN'T WISE TO IT! 





THANKS, JOE! 
LL LAM OUT 
ON ROUTE 35 
RIGHT NOW! 











JOIN MY JUNIOR G-MEN!* 


BOYS AND GIRLS!..1LL SEND YOU FREE rnis recuiarion size sunion 
G-MAN BADGE... ENROLL YOU ON THE SECRET ROLL OF MY JUNIOR G-MEN... AND SEND 


YOU A BIG EXCITING BOOK THAT TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT CLUES, SECRET CODES, INVISIBLE 


WRITING, SELF-DEFENSE...OTHER “INSIDE INFORMATION THAT ONLY G-MEN KNOW...READ 


BELOW HOW TO JOIN AND GET THESE ANO MY OTHER FREE PRIZES! 








The finest corn flakes 
ever... crisp, crunchy 
POST TOASTIES! 


. AVE a big bowl of Post Toasties for 






Boys’ Badge (left). Girls’ 
Division Badge (above). 
Both badges are of pol- 
ished gold-bronze design 


breakfast every morning!” That’s with satia-gold background, etched 
mighty good advice from Melvin Purvis! and enameled in blue. 
It's a rule YOU ought to follow! —And MANY OTHER PRIZES LIKE THESE 
take it from Melvin Purvis, Post Toasties (See catalog for details) 


are just about the grandest-tasting break- a ‘ 
fast treat you ever had! Official Junior G-Man 
Post Toasti de from the tender oe Scots gute 
St Loasties are ma , finish. Fits any finger. 
sweet little hearts of the corn, right where 
you find most of the flavor. And each 
golden flake is toasted double crisp so it 
keeps its crunchy goodness longer in Seteta Pesete 
milk or cream. Junior G-Man Fin- 
Cet your Post Toasties now—‘‘The gerprint Set. Out- 
Betcer Corn Flakes”! And join the Junior fit complete with 
G-Man Corps without delay! } iy = act 
A POST CEREAL—MADE BY GENERAL FOODS _ 














Pals a cantygeotamee, 









































TO JOIN: Send two tops from Post Toasties 
packages with coupon below, to Melvin Purvis, 
c/o Post Toasties, Battle Creek, Mich. He'll enroll 
you as a member of his Junior G-Man Corps... 
send you his official Junior G-Man badge . . . his 
big, thrilling book that tells how to become a 
Junior G-Man and a catalog of OTHER SWELL 


FREE PRIZES! Send the coupon now! 


SOP @ 2. OS 2®2OES2 2 FO 2 e22F 


MELVIN PURVIS S. F. 5-86 
¢/o Post Toasties, Battle Creek, Michigan 


I want to join your Junior G-Man Corps. Please 
send me Official Badge, Instruction Manual, and 
catalog of FREE PRIZES. Here are my 2 Post 
Tope box tops. Check whether boy ( ) or 
gir 


Name 


Street 











City. State 
(Offer expires Dec. 31, 1936, good only in U. S$. A.) J 
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WHY SHOULDN'T | TAKE IT EASY ON WASHDAY ) 
WHEN THERES A MODERN SOAP THAT < 
SOAKS CLOTHES WHITER AND BRIGHTER 
WITHOUT SCRUBBING OR BOIL- 

ING? NOT ONLY THAT, BUT— 


Rinso actually makes my clothes last 2 or 3 times longer. 
That’s because Rinso’s active suds safely lure out dirt and 
get clothes whiter and brighter without harsh washboard 
scrubbing. Even stubborn dirt on cuffs and edges yields to 
a little gentle rubbing between the fingers. 

Rinso gives thick, sturdy, lasting suds—even in hard- 
est water. No chips, bar soaps or powders ever needed. 
Wonderful suds for dishwashing and all cleaning. They get 
rid of grease like magic. Dishes don’t have a greasy film 
left on them. And Rinso is kind to your hands—it doesn’t 
make them red, rough looking. Try Rinso—and see! 


Grand for washers, too 

Rinso is recommended by the makers of 33 famous washers 
for safety and for whiter, 
brighter washes. Tested 
and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 
Buy the BIG economical 
household package. 


THE BIGGEST-SELLING PACKAGE SOAP IN AMERICA THE GRANULATED 


SOAP 
















































































SOMEHOW | COULDNT PLEASE MY THEN | TOOK CARE OF A DOCTORS 
PATIENTS. TIME AFTER TIME | WIFE WITH A BROKEN HIP. SHE 
WOULD BE DISMISSED FROM A ALWAYS INSISTED ON LIFEBUOY 
CASE AFTER A FEW DAYS FOR HER BATH. WHEN | LEFT 
SHE GAVE ME A MYSTERIOUS 
PACKAGE 
x L 
yo ae 1 
~ 
wa 
OF COURSE | BEGAN USING MISS X. | NEVER 1 CAN 
| OPENED IT AND FOUND__L A ’ 
CAKE OF LIFEBUOY ! MY FACE LIFEBUOY AT ONCE. NEVER CEASE TO MARVEL THANK 
ELAMED. IN A FLASH | AGAIN HAVE | BEEN AT THE FRESH LIFEBUOY | 
REALIZED MY TROUBLE —"B.0” DISMISSED FROM A CASE. CLEARNESS OF FOR THAT!| 
ee NOW | HAVE A FINE POSITION YOUR COMPLEXION! (a 
IN A DOCTORS OFFICE — . sh a 
THANKS TO LIFEBUOY ! pte your complexion with gent €, eep 
cleansing Lifebuoy lather! See your skin grow 


smoother, younger! “Patch” tests on the skins 
of hundreds of women prove Lifebuoy is 20% 
milder than many so-called “beauty soaps.” 


A timely warning! 
This letter in picture form, 
from a real nurse, is a real 
warning to all to use 
Lifebuoy! It purifies pores, 
stops “B.O.” (body odor). 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 
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/ \S DOES Max Miller, I too 


“cover the waterfront.” Not the long 
stretch of harbor where ships sail in 
and out, but the waterfront where 
clothes and curtains, blankets and 
quilts sail thru a sudsy sea of foam to 
cleanliness. Instead of the white sails 
of boats, I watch the white sheets 
billow in the sun and breeze. And I 
have seen sailor suits, too, many of 
them. But the ones I see are those 
belonging to small folk and come to 
me with grass stains on the knees. 
This waterfront is far from the sea. 

Washing, to many women, is still 
drudgery, the most dreaded of all 
household tasks. And to those thou- 
sands who perform the ancient rite 
using old methods, including the 
washtub and board, it is drudgery 
spelled in capital letters. To those of 
us who have modern equipment, it is 
like life—what the individual makes 
it. It can be just plain hard work or 
a strange combination of homemak- 
er’s magic and science. 

I like to wash. When I tackle a 
basket of laundry, I feel that I am 
akin to the chemist in his laboratory. 
It takes something of skill to work 
with soap and water, temperatures, 
bleaches, bluings, and starches to 
produce the combination that brings 
forth a perfectly finished wash. Then, 
too, I like quick results and I know 
of no other task, with the exception 
of painting, that produces results so 
quickly. There is real satisfaction in 
seeing the once-bedraggled garments 
emerge from the waters, clean and 
fresh. There will always be some- 
thing of poetry for me in a line of 
snowy linens or a big wicker basket 
heaped high with ironing. 


To PROVE again that I have some- 
thing in common with Miller, the 
celebrated reporter of the waterfront, 
my “‘beat”’ takes me into various 
places. I have learned something of 
washing from experience, more from 
the man who sold me my laundry 
equipment. Lately I have dug up 
some helpful facts from the reports 
of the home demonstration agents. 
Experts agree that there is a prel- 
ude to the weekly task of washing. 
And it seems logical that the pur- 
chasing of equipment for this pur- 
pose should be given most careful 
consideration. These women suggest 
a few things to remember when buy- 
ing the machine, which, after all, does 
influence all future washdays: 
Select a machine that meets the 
needs of the family. This depends on 


ile wash Aa! 


the size of the family, of course. The 
person who buys a small machine for 
a large family contracts for extra 
labor. Look at the castors to be sure 
they roll easily, and look for strength 
and rigidity in the entire machine. 

An important thing often over- 
looked is height. This should be cor- 
rect for the operator. The top of the 
tub should reach six inches below the 
waistline of the worker. 

Bending at the hips rather than 
folding over at the waistline is much 
less tiring. Many machines are ad- 


justable. The conditions under which 


the unit is to be used should be given 
careful consideration, also. The mod- 
ern machine is compact, easy to 
move, and attractive in design. 


| RECOMMEND strict care of the 
tub. It lengthens the life of the wash- 
er and affects the fabrics washed in 
it. After the clothes are washed, con- 
sider the entire machine! Scrub 
thoroly with soapy water, rinse, and 
wipe dry. Prop the lid open to admit 
air when the tub is not in use. 

All this seems a little aside from 


An honest confession from 
Rachel Ann Neiswender 





the actual process of washing, but it 
all has a bearing on the weekly rite. 
Important, too, is the advice of the 


manufacturer when he says, “Follow 
directions!’ Every machine has been 
thoroly tested and various methods 
of washing proved by the factory ex- 
perts. Methods are bound to vary 
as the type of washer varies. 


ANN EXCELLENT habit to estab- 
lish is to do necessary mending be- 
fore putting clothes thru the water. 
Any woman who follows this practice 
knows that it pays, from every angle. 
Breaks in fabrics are bound to be in- 
creased in size by the washing proc- 
ess. The woman who mends first has 
less to mend and all rents are much 
improved in appearance after care- 
ful laundering. 


Stains come in for their share of 


attention. There are coftee spills, up- 
set tomato juice, or grass stains on 
summer linens. Get those stains be- 
fore tubbing time! 

The sorting of clothes is impor- 
tant. I sort in this manner: First, 
important | Continued on page 62 
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AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
ASSN 


— 


Only Heinz Strained 

Foods Bear Both 

These Famous Seals 
of Q 


BE DOUBLY 
SURE 


about Baby's 
Food 


Make absolutely sure that the foods you 
give your baby are wholesome, good- 
tasting, nourishing—the kind your 
doctor wants him to have. Don’t gam- 
ble with his health. It’s precious— 
something to guard. 


You can depend on Heinz Strained 
Foods. They bear two famous seals of 
quality. The Heinz 57 Seal is your 
assurance of garden-fresh ingredients 
prepared by Heinz skilled cooks in 
spotless kitchens. The Seal of Accept- 
ance of the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Foods is your 
assurance of the truthfulness of the 
claims of high quality and nutrient value 
for Heinz Strained Foods. 


Play safe! Insist on Heinz Strained 
Foods. Your baby deserves the best. 
You can always depend on the House 
of Heinz, makers of the famous 57 vari- 
eties, to supply it. Ask your grocer or 
druggist—now! 





10 KINDS—1. Peas. 
2. Carrots. 3. Prunes. 
4. Spinach. 5. Green 
Beans. 6. Tomatoes. 
7. Cereal. 8. Apricots 
and Apple Sauce. 
9. Strained Vegeta- 
ble Soup. 10. Beets. 


HEINZ 
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FOODS 





SUCCESSFUL 


By Ruth Jacobs 


THIRTY-ONE May days 
ahead of us—and each as 
sprightly as the appetites we 
are sure to meet—days filled 
with sunshine, honest toil, 
and eager anticipation. No 
wonder there is joy in the 
household the moment we 
discover those wisp-like bits 
of garden greenness, lettuce 
and green onions, grown in- 
to glorious eating. They do 
say that we enjoy best those 
things for which we have 
struggled most. And, thank 
you, I will have my new let- 
tuce with thick cream and 
seasoned with vinegar and 
sugar, plus a skillet of crisp 
brown potatoes. A bouquet 
of baby icicle radishes 
thrown in for good measure 
would ease any memory of 
the sun that beat upon the 
hoe those long spring days. 

The Tasting-Test Kitch- 
en never bore witness to 
more enthusiastic tasters 
than those for our May issue. 
They voted each dish better 
than the one before—so we 
give you special spring fa- 
vorites with variations: 

Springtime Pie 

lcupful of finely  % cupful of sugar 

diced rhubarb 1 tablespoonful of 
1 cupful of diced, quick-cooking tap- 

fresh or canned ioca 

pineapple 2 teaspoonfuls of 
l cupful of seeded butter. 

and cooked prunes 


Combine the above ingredients and 
place in a pastry-lined pie pan. Bake ina 
hot oven (425 to 450 degrees F.) for 
about 15 minutes, then reduce the oven 
to 350 degrees F. and continue baking 
until the rhubarb is tender (about 25 
minutes). Serve with whipped cream or 
with a meringue made of 2 egg whites 
and 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar. Bake the 
meringue in a moderately slow oven of 
325 degrees F. until delicately browned. 
—Mrs. H. S., lowa. 


Upside-Down Ham Loaf 


My family likes this meat dish, and in- 
sists that I share it with other readers. 


Best-ever pie, made of rhubarb, pineapple, and prunes 


brown sugar and arrange 4 slices of pine- 
apple over this (the slices may be cut in 
half and arranged in an overlapping pat- 
tern). Press the meat-loaf mixture in the 
pan and mold into shape. Bake in a 
moderate oven of 350 degrees F. for 14 
hours. Pour off any fat, then turn the 
loaf upside down on a platter. Serve with 
a border of small, buttered potatoes and 
small mounds of cooked greens. Serves 8. 


—Mrs. W. F., Wis. 


My friends beg for left-over baking pow- 
der biscuits. Treat each biscuit with a gen- 
erous coating of butter and pan fry gentl) 
on one side only until delicately browned. 
Serve hot with any good food.—R. J. 


Rhubarb Relish 


1 quart of diced rhu- 1 teaspoonful of all- 
barb spice 


1 quart of finely cut 
onion 

4cupfuls of brown 
sugar 

1 tablespoonful of 
salt 

1 teaspoonful of cin- 


l teaspoonful of 


cloves 

1 teaspoonful of gin 
ger 

14 teaspoonful of 
pepper 

1 pint of vinegar 





1 pound of ground, 
cured ham 

1 pound of ground, 
lean fresh pork 

2 cupfuls of fine, soft 
bread crumbs 


1 egg, beaten 

1 cupful of milk 

lg teaspoonful of 
pepper 

Salt to taste 


Mix the above ingredients very thoro- 
ly. Melt 3 tablespoonfuls of butter in a 





loaf pan. Sprinkle with 4% cupful of 


7 


namon 


Mix all ingredients in a heavy kettle. 
Cook slowly for about 45 to 60 minutes, 
or until a thick sauce is formed, stirring 
occasionally. Place in hot sterilized Jars 
and seal. The relish is delicious with 
meats and replaces pickles.—Mrs. A. P. 
S., N. Dak. [Continued on page 52 
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ODERN REFRIGERATION 
for Reral Homes... . by PERFECTION 





Deep, roomy adjustable shelves ac- 
commodate the largest turkey—in 
addition to your regular food sup- 
ply. Handy door racks permit small 


articles to be kept within easy reach. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


@ First placed in rural homes more 
than eight years ago, Superfex, to- 
day, brings you modern refrigera- 
tion in its most economical form 
—oil burning refrigeration that is 


both proved and improved. 


Superfex makes cold by burning 
kerosene oil. No electricity is needed 
—no running water. Superfex is quiet. 
There are no moving parts. An ex- 
clusive Super Condenser Top 
insures efficient and econom- 
ical operation. Burners stay 
lighted only about two hours 


out of twenty-four to pro- 


of Qualily 


Name__ 





duce a whole day and night of refrig- 
eration. Everything about Superfex is 
designed to save you time, steps and 
trouble for a long lifetime. Five models 
offer you a size to fit your needs. 
Let us send you all the facts. Mail 


the coupon for free booklet today. 


DEALERS and DISTRIBUTORS: 
Write for details. The territory 


you serve may still be open. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7681-A Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
| want to know more about Superfex— Refrigeration in 
its most economical form. Pleasesend illustrated booklet. 


St. or R. F.D. 


Post Office Siote___ 
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SALMON PEPPERS PACIFIC .. . For a delicious, well-balanced meal, serve with broiled tomato 
slices, a green salad, and end your meal with raspberry icebox cake. Recipe for Salmon Peppers 
Pacific: Blend 4 tbsps. butter and 4 tbsps. flour and brown lightly in a saucepan. Add 142 cups 
milk and stir until thick and smooth. Add ¥% cup sharp American cheese cut into small pieces 
and stir until melted. Season with 1 tsp. salt, % tsp. pepper, a dash of onion or garlic salt; then 
add 2 cups (1 pound) Canned Salmon flaked and 2 cups whole kernel corn drained. Cut tops 
from 6 large green peppers, remove seeds and parboil for 3 minutes. Drain and place in baking 


dish. 


Fill with salmon mixture and bake in hot oven (400° F.) about 20 minutes. 


6 servings. 


They bring you the SOOUHESS 


of real Shore Dinners 


-+. these new, thrifty meals 


A Gal 





you make with C 
provide every food essential 


you need for proper nutrition 


CHANGE from your routine 

meals! In these new dishes made 
with Canned Salmon, you get the real 
deep-sea tang. And they're ever so 
nourishing, too. 

While ocean fresh—right after catch- 
ing—salmon is placed in the cans. Then 
the salmon is cooked at its peak of 
freshness—in the same cans that are 
later shipped to your store. 


So all of the flavor—all the health 
values—come to you intact! You're 
sure of getting, in Canned Salmon 
dishes, the genuine shore dinner flavor. 

And salmon makes it easy for you 
to plan, with other simple foods, the 
balanced meals we all should eat regu- 
larly. Because salmon—all by itself— 
contributes so many of the food essen- 
tials. For example: 

It is immensely rich in protein—the 
high grade protein which is necessary 
to human life! This tissue-feeding ele- 
ment we must have daily for vigor and 
for endurance. 

Salmon gives us calcium and phos- 
phorus to build sound teeth and benes. 
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Also iodine to help prevent goitre... 
“sunshine” vitamin D.. .“protective” 
vitamins A and G...food-fuel for energy. 


So you see why it’s good for you to 
serve Canned Salmon regularly, sev- 
eral times each week! 


Just try creating one of these nour- 
ishing, delicious sea meals. And notice 
how inexpensive they are. You'll want 
to serve them often. 


CANNED SALMON INDUSTRY 
EXcHANGE BuILpinc, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


DEEP SEA SALAD . Remove skin and bones 
from 2 cups (1 pound) Canned Salmon broken into 
pieces. Mix lightly with 1 cup fresh cooked cold 
peas and 1 cup shredded cabbage chilled and moist- 
ened with French dressing. Pile on crisp lettuce in 
salad bowl and garnish with sections of tomatoes 
or sliced cucumbers or asparagus tips. Serve with 
mayonnaise or Russian dressing: 1 cup mayonnaise, 
2 tbsps. chili sauce, 2 tbsps. chopped pimiento, 
¥, tsp. paprika, 6 servings, 


Canned hy almon 


OUR GREATEST FOOD FROM THE SEA 


| Successful Recipes 
[| Continued from page 50 | 


Strawberry Grapefruit Cocktail 


14 cupful of sliced 
strawberries 

14 cupful of grape- 
fruit sections 
(membrane re- 
moved and broken 
into pieces) 


6 tablespoonfuls of 
strained honey 

2 tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice 


Mix the fruit, honey, and lemon juice, 
and chill thoroly. Serve in cocktail 
glasses, garnished with one choice straw- 
berry and a sprig of fresh mint. This 
recipe serves 2 to 3.—Mrs. S. K., IIl. 


Hashed brown potatoes sound simple a 
anything, but this is the way to do them 
well: Cook potatoes without paring. Cool 
peel, and chop fine. To one quart of pota 
toes, allow 5 tablespoonfuls of butter or half 
meat fryings if desired. Place shortening 
in a skillet and heat, but not to smoking. 
Add potatoes seasoned with salt and pepper 


’ 


We find new beauty in chrome bakelite 


| kitchen utensils. They cannot break, chip, or 


scar in ordinary use; and water cannot swell 





or crack them. Each piece is all dressed up 
in a delightful combination that will fit 


| pleasingly into any modern color scheme 


and press with a spatula. Keep heat fairly 


moderate and do not turn potatoes until 
crisply browned on the under side. Turn 
with the spatula and if shortening seem 


| scant, add more. Press potatoes with spat- 


ula and brown other side. Turn out and 


| serve piping hot.—R. J. 


Asparagus Casserole 


This is a satisfying dish and makes ¢ 


| good meatless meal. 


15 to 20 fresh aspara- milk 
gus tips Salt and pepper t 
5 hard-cooked eggs taste 
4 tablespoonfuls of 14 cupful of grated 
butter cheese, if desired 
4 tablespoonfuls of 1 cupful of buttered 
flour bread crumbs 


14% cupfuls of rich 


Cut the asparagus into 1-inch lengths. 
Cook in boiling, salted water until bare- 
ly tender, then drain. Meanwhile, hard- 


| cook the eggs. Make a white sauce of the 


butter, flour, and milk, and season to 
taste with salt and pepper. Arrange alter- 
nate layers of asparagus, sliced, cooked 
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eggs, white sauce, and cheese in a greased 
casserole. Sprinkle with the buttered 
bread crumbs and bake in a moderate 
oven of 350 degrees F. for about 30 min- 
utes. Serve hot from the dish in which it 
was baked. 

Serve with a tomato gelatine salad 
garnished with new lettuce or hearts of 
dandelion.—Mrs. E. V. H., Indiana. 


Molasses Layer Cake 


When this cake appears on the table, 
there is joy in the household: 


14 cupful of butter 

1 cupful of sugar 

1 egg, beaten 

3 tablespoonfuls of 


1 teaspoonful of soda 

2 mite of flour 

1 teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder 


molasses 14 teaspoonful of salt 
4 cupful of sour 1 teaspoonful of va- 
milk nilla 


Cream the butter, sugar, and egg 
thoroly. Add the molasses and mix well. 
Alternate the sour milk in which the soda 
has been dissolved with the flour.which 
has been sifted with the baking powder 
and salt. Add the vanilla and beat until 
smooth. Place in two greased and floured 
layer cake pans. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees F.) for 25 to 30 min- 
utes. Cool the layers and put together 
with the following filling: 


Peanut Brittle Filling 


Force enough old-fashioned peanut 
brittle thru a food chopper to equal 1 
cupful. Whip 1 cupful of heavy cream 
until stiff, fold in the peanut brittle, and 


place between the layers. It may be | 


used to cover the top, also. Sometimes I 
use the filling between the layers, then 
ice the top and sides with a boiled icing 
or plain powdered sugar icing.—Mrs. 
W. G., Michigan. 


Canned puréed vegetables for the baby 
and canned delicious soups for the grown- 
ups! Try mixing a small can of puréed 
spinach and carrots and stir into rich, 
slightly thickened milk. And, by the way, 
any canned puréed vezetable is grand used 
in a plain egg or fish souffie-—R. J. 


Russian Salad Dressing 


VY cupful of water Worcestershire 

‘6 cupful of sugar sauce 

1 small onion,grated _1 teaspoonful of pap- 

Juice of 2 lemons rika 

'o cupful of tomato 1% teaspoonful of salt 
catsup 1 cupful of salad oil 

| tablespoonful of 


Place the water, sugar, grated onion, 
and lemon juice in a saucepan. Mix and 
cook gently for about 5 minutes, or until 
a sirup is formed. Strain the sirup and 
cool. Meanwhile, mix the catsup, Wor- 
cestershire sauce, paprika, salt, and oil, 
and add to the cooled sirup, beating vig- | 
orously with a rotary beater. Or, the two | 
mixtures may be placed in a covered jar 
and shaken vigorously until blended. 





Store the salad dressing in a cool place. 
Serve on a salad of fruits or vegetables. | 


Miss E. B. C., Nebraska. 


For a quick pie, fold 1 cupful of sweet, 
heavy rhubarb sauce into 1 cupful of heavy 
cream, whipped stiff. Place in a previous- 
ly baked pastry shell. Serve plain, or with 
3 crumbled graham crackers or vanilla 


wafers sprinkled over the top.—R. J. 


+ Ot rid of it easily, nleasantly, at home 


NNOYING, unsightly, unhealthy 
dandruff — how it repels others. 
How quickly it betrays you as a 
careless person. 
Why put up with this offensive 
condition when full strength Listerine 
is so effective in treating it. Users are 
enthusiastic about Listerine’s results. 
Simply douse Listerine on the scalp 
full strength and massage vigorously. 
Within a short time you should see 
marked improvement. 
This is not a matter of opinion, it is 
a matter of test. Specialists in the 
field of dermatology, treating people 
between the ages of 15 and 62 for 
dandruff and itching scalp, by the 
use of Listerine with massage every 
day for fifteen minutes, found that 
many patients showed marked im- 
provement the first week or two. 
You can readily understand why 
Listerine is so effective. Listerine first 
attacks pityrosporum ovalis, the bot- 


LISTERINE 


Relieves burning 
and itching scalp 





DANDRUFF BETRAYS YOU! 





ses ad pr 


tle bacilli, now believed by dermatol- 
ogists to be the cause of dandruff. 
Next it loosens and washes away the 
unsightly scales and flakes. It relieves 
the raw, irritated scalp itself. ‘This 
soothing action is due to boric acid 
which Listerine contains. 

If you are troubled with dandruff 
or burning, itching scalp, by all means 
start using Listerine at once. It makes 
your scalp feel like a million and 
really goes to work on dandruff as 
few preparations do. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


WOMEN! 


FREE with purchase of large bottle of Listerine— 
Moire silk cosmetic bag in choice of colors, rubber 
lined, glider lock 


Fits into purse. Keeps powder, lipstick and other 


cosmetics in one place 
At your druggist’s while they last 
This offer good in U. S. A. only 
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WHAT ? RETURN 
THAT DRESS ? 
I SHOULD SAY 


DP Te 


HER You'LL 
BET SHE's 


NOT / THINK WERE] WORN IT 


Ss IN BUSINESS 
\ FOR FUN ? 





I'M MORE WORRIED 


A DOZEN 
Times! AND 
ASK HER 
HOW ABouT 
PAYING HER 





JOHN, We've 
SUNK EVERY 
PENNY WE HAD 
IN THIS sToRE! 
AND NOW You'RE 
SO IRRITABLE 
YOU'RE DRIVING 
CUSTOMERS 


Y-~SO YOUR HEAD |) 


OH, YEAH ? 
THATS JUST 
LIKE You, DICK 
«oe BLAMING ME 

BECAUSE 


| BUSINESS IS 


TERRIBLE / 


WHAT'S 


HE CRABBING | 


ABOUT ? ALL 
HE'S LOST [IS 
MONEY... You'RE 





| 


Fun From the Stars 


| Continued from page 24 | 


should make this salutation. Your prin 
cipal most properly may give a “‘Chart 
ing of the Skies” talk in which he gives 
advice to these “stars” in their cou: 


| thru the heavens of tomorrow. Rad i n 


order not to be too serious, 
have some humor. 

Be sure your toastmaster makes plain 
that each of the members of the senior 
class represents some my thological 

“star” of ancient times. He will get a 
good book of classic myths, and proceed. 
You may have a great deal of fun with 
members of the class. For instance, there 
is Mars, who likes to argue or quarrel. 
Mars, as you know, is the god of battle. 
Your champion high school wrestler will 
be Hercules; and if he is a good sport, 
he and some other member of the wres 
tling team should be required to ascend 
the platform, put on white crepe paper 
helmets, take up their lath swords, and 
fight a duel for the entertainment of the 
guests. Among the various other con- 
stellations are Bosétes, the plowman, who 
according to legend is seen plowing 
in the skies, and many other characters 
which will fit the personalities of the 
senior class. 

Last but not least comes Sibyl, the 


we must 


I CAN'T FEEL 
7 ANY WORSE 
[} THAN I DO 


ACHES AND You 
CAN'T SLEEP— 
SOUNDS LIKE 
COFFEE-NERVES! 
WHY NOT QUIT 


WON'T LEND 
fH US ANOTHER 
DIME / WE 
| CAN'T HOLD 
OUT MUCH 


ABOUT You, DEAR! 
i DR. RIPLEY IS 
COMING TO SEE 
THE BABY...LET'S 
ASK HIM ABOUT 


oracle of the Cumaean Cave. A faculty 
member with dramatic ability should 
take the part of Sibyl. During the course 
of the dancing or, if you do not dance, 








LONGER.ITS{ 
GOT ME 
A WORRIED! 


> YOU SOME MONEY, 


You. 


ay WHAT DOES 
SHE THINK 

THAT DOCTOR 

CAN DO... LEND 


OR BUY OUT 





THE STORE ? 


COFFEE AND 








-NEW CAR FOR 
YOUR BIRTHDAY, 
DARLING! WE 
CAN AFFORD IT; 
TOO... BUSINESS IS 
GETTING BETTER 
EVERY DAY! 





SuCCESSFUL FARMING, 


—AND You 'RE 
GETTING SWEETER’ 
EVERY DAY, 
JOHN... SINCE 
You SWITCHED 





OF course, children should never 


drink coffee. But do you realize that 
the caffein in coffee disagrees with 


many grown-ups, too? If you are both- 
ered by headaches or indigestion, or 
find it difficult to sleep soundly. . 

caffein may be to blame. Why not try 
Postum for 30 days? Postum contains 
no caffein. It is simply whole wheat 
and bran, roasted and slightly sweet- 
ened. It is easy to make, and costs less 
than one-half cent a cup. It’s a deli- 
cious drink, too...and may prove a real 
help. A product of General Foods. 


F R E E — Let us send you your first week’s 
supply of Postum free! Simply mail the 
coupon. ©1936 Gc F corRP 











May, 1936 


GeneRAt Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me, without obligation, a week's 
supply of Postum. 8.F. 5-36 


Name 





Street 








City State 

Fillin completely, print name and ad 
dress. If you live in Canada, address: 
General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. (Offer 
expires Dec. 31, 1936.) 











during the progression of the banquet, a 
loud-speaker voice coming from the in- 
terior of the oracle’s cave will call the 
name of one of the stars of the senior 
class as it appears on the place card. 
Thus the oracle calls “Hercules Joe 
Smith,” or “Andromeda Marie Brown,” 
or “Venus Helen Johnson,” and so on. 
When the name is called, the person must 
retire to the inner sanctum of the cave 
where the Sibyl] reads his or her fortune. 
If you wish to dramatize this, turn a 
spotlight on the oracle’s cave and have 
her come forth and stand over the kneel- 
ing “star” to deliver the prophecy—for 
instance, in monotonous, oratorical 
tones, “I, Sibyl of the Cumaean Cave, 
pronounce that within the next ten days 
‘Hercules Joe Smith’ will be united in 
wedlock with the beautiful ‘Helen of 
Troy,’ unless the fates decree otherwise.” 
Many jokes and much fun can be had at 
the expense of the discomforted seniors, 
and you may be sure of an enthusiastic 
endorsement of your work by everyone 
s “the best party of the school year.” 


Salmon as a Source 
of Vitamins 


THE Vitamin A rating of canned sal- 
mon of different species and also their 
content of Vitamins D and G were 
checked in our laboratory in response to 
requests from relief workers, to whom 
large quantities of canned salmon were 
consigned. The Vitamin A content was 
found to vary in the different specie 

Of these samples, red salmon was cchalt 
in Vitamin A, Chinook was next, then 
pink, and lastly chum. Two brands of 
each species were tested, and the sam- 
ples were prepared by draining off the 
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liquid and removing the skin and bones. 
Canned salmon is a valuable source of 
Vitamin D and contains considerable 
amounts of Vitamin G.’’—Bureau of 
Home Economics, Washington, D. C. 


Home-Making 


[ Continued from page 4o | 


furnishing this kitchen. Even the cabi- 
nets may be purchased in sectional units 
ready to fit into place. They come paint- 
ed to match one’s own color scheme and 
provide compact storage space. 

The underlying question to all this 
kitchen furnishing is the floor finish. 
Here again, the selections are so numer- 
ous that one must guard against being 
oversold rather than search for suitable 
coverings. For attractiveness and ease 
of upkeep, linoleum or felt-base rugs 
have proved their value. 

Of comparable importance to the 
kitchen is the workroom shown in the 
lower drawing on page 41. Much of the 
success and beauty of the kitchen de- 
pends upon this utility room. It elimi- 
nates clutter in the kitchen; it turns 
gray laundry white by bringing it from 
the darkness of the basement to first- 
floor daylight; it protects the kitchen 
from the cleaning of garden vegetables 
and the dressing ‘of poultry; it provides | 

a place for canning, for cleaning equip- | 
ment, and supplies. It is a storeroom for | 
the pressure cooker and all gadgets that 
are used only occasionally, as when 
butchering and canning. The closet in 
the corner will take care of boots, coats, 
and outdoor clothing for the men. There 
can be a cabinet for nails, hammers, 
saws, string, and all those no-place-for- 
in-the-kitchen items—a boon to the fam- 
ily handy man. 

This room is everything to the farm 
home. It is the dark, dingy basement 
laundry, or the unsightly, back-yard 
washhouse, the old-fashioned summer 
kitchen—all converted into a place of 
dignity and cleanliness. It turns dirty 
work into enjoyable home duties. With 
equipment in place, gay printed cur- 
tains, a light-finished wall, and a con- 
crete floor, the workroom is the answer 
to the homemaker’s great need. 





Spring 


Now Spring is here with buds and birds, 
The boys and girls from school 

Will cross the river to the wood, 
For flowering is the rule. 


The piping frogs will hush their call 
And still as shadows be, 

When children cry to find at last 
The frail anemone. 


The violets along the creek 
Lead straight to Linder’s spring; 
There’s water from an old tin cup 
To quench the thirst they bring. 


et children gather blooms in May, 
But for a woman grown 

It is a very foolish thing 
l'o hunt for flowers alone! 


—Grace Hunter 
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We took out the COBS 








to put in MORE HOURS 


You get more OUT of “Layerbilt” because we put more IN. Think 
of “B” battery power for a moment like corn in a crib. If the 


_corn were shelled, the crib would hold a lot more, wouldn’t it? 


LOOK AT THE DIFFERENCE—Look at the draw- 











| power throughout the entire campaign and election 





ings of the two kinds of “B” batteries. There is the 
old-fashioned one (shown at the right) with the 
round cells piled up much like ears of corn in the 
| crib. See all the waste space between these cells. Look 
at all the soldered internal wiring connections, sixty 
different chances for trouble. 





NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT —Now look at the “Layer- 
bilt” drawing (shown at the left). You can see at a 
glance how much more power-making materials can 
be put in the same sized package. By building it as 
solid as a brick wall, “Eveready” has produced the 
world’s most economical source of “B” power. And 
no other battery can be like it because “Layerbilt” 
construction is patented. Only “Eveready” can make 
a “Layerbilt.” 


KEEP UP WITH THE CAMPAIGN -—National con- 
ventions are coming . . . the presidential battle-of- 
the-century is about to open. From now till Novem- 
ber, you’ll want to listen in every day. You will want 
to hear the returns November 3rd, to know which 
way this great struggle is going. Buy a set of fresh 
“Layerbilt” batteries now and be sure of ample “B” 








time. Paya little more now...Pay less while you listen. 


The words “Eveready” and ‘'Layerbilt’’ are the trade marks of National Carbon Co., Inc. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: New York City Branches: San Francisco, Chicago 
Unit of Union Carbide [I[aqq and Carbon Corporation 


EVE READY 


LAYERBILT “B” BATTERIES 


WORLD’S MOST ECONOMICAL “‘B”’ POWER 
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Dinner for a May Day 


[ Continued from page 4 


serving the feast. Immediately, Sally b. 
gins planning her table arrangement. For 
OW1EII VUCC: the linen she will use her new soft yellow 
' spread with brown-and-white trim. The 


tulips from her garden are just right for 
44 the centerpiece. She will select a few of 
the choicest colors and arrange them in- 
formally. Once again, she secretly thanks 

her auntie for the lovely silver which ney 


er fails in making her table a beauty. 
REFRIGERATOR k The lack of extra help in her home 
does not interfere with Sally’s serving a 


perfect dinner. By careful planning and 
the co-operation of Jack, the dinner can 


A YOU MONEY!” be served and enjoyed without a single 
7 hitch. She accomplishes this by placing 


the salad, butter, jelly, and condiments 
on the table. The salads on glass plates, 
matching the tumblers, go to the tip of 
the fork of each cover. The tumblers go 
to the right of the knife, just opposite 
the salad. The space directly to the right 
of the knife and spoon is reserved for the 
coffee cup and saucer. Coffee is always 
served at this house for the main course 
of the dinner, as well as with the dessert. 
When the guests come to the table, 
the tomato cocktail will be in place, 
served in dainty, small glasses. A couple 
of salted wafers always accompany it. 
They are placed on the plate with the 
cocktail glass. 
- Ea ‘ As soon as this first course is over, 
‘My Electrolux has saved , “<n Sally removes it quietly and brings the 
me more than I ever ex- main part of the dinner. Her beautiful, 
pected when I purchased y*; = light-green Franciscan pottery plates do 
it. It saves me three or four | we | | cheer up the setting. Previously warmed, 
times my former tee El. ‘ mm * — to keep the food hot, these will be placed 


he "t had il * Bs . : : 
an ned itp ating : : =% | directly in front of Jack. 
during the entire summer. ' 


I get twice as much cream “4 ae EN 
from my milk as I did be- al ag THEN comes the exciting part: Picture 
fore using Electrolux. Be- ; = ae a huge orange-colored chop plate carry- 
sides, it keeps my food in ing a rolled roast of beef, done to a turn, 
perfect condition. I would _—_ cs bunches of fresh green asparagus ac- 
net be without it fer twiae 4 - cented with red spicy apples. Can’t you 
ees Pe ee. / see Sally beaming as she carefully places 
— Writes Mrs. L. A. Jolley ' ; this pretty arrangement before her proud 
Wilmar, Arkansas husband to carve? Next come the riced 
potatoes and brown gravy. Usually one 
dish to the right of Jack and the other 
to the left. If the host wishes, he may 
IKE Mrs. Jolley, whose letter is printed ood inetitete ask one of the guests to help serve the 
L above, farm owners in every section of the . gravy, after he has filled the plates. This 
country are reporting real economies with a MORE VARIETY IN MEALS sometimes adds a touch of informality 
Kerosene Electrolux. “It gives us all the com- Mrs. John Albert, Louisville, Nebraska— | and gives everybody the feeling of being 
forts and conveniences of city refrigeration, “Electrolux has been very helpful to me. It | 2+ home, 
. . ” . has saved many steps in going down cave = , 
while saving us money,” they write. In many steps. Aiso I can prepare things more tasty With what a fine finish Jack serves 
cases, owners find Electrolux saves enough on and varied in hot weather, and always have | such a dinner! First, he skillfully cuts a 


food bills and ice bills to pay for itself. cold drinks on hand. We alsosellsweet cream | serving of beef and places it on the plate. 
. and receive a much better price for it. t ; 

The reason Electrolux is able to operate so Next come the tender stalks of aspara- 

efficiently is this: it has no machinery... not CITY REFRIGERATION gus and, of course, a spiced apple. Then 

a single moving, wearing part. A wickless rs. Kenneth Halbower, Anthony, Kansas— | a generous serving of potatoes, and, with 


. " **It has been my ambition since moving to c . : f : - fo 
glow-type kerosene burner does all the work. our farm home 10 years ago to have it as a touch of garnish, this plate - read) me 


One filling of kerosene lasts a week or ten days. modern and convenient as any city home. the addition of the gravy. ieee 
Kerosene Electrolux is identical in every im- | When we added our Electrolux, I felt that You can see how Jack delights in his 


< ‘ that part of my ambition was fully realized. Ss ; y: fairly fla -_ r the 
portant respect with the famous gas-operated 0 T never need apltede tee our meals || special duty; he ly shes unde 


refrigerator now serving finest city homes and being without meat or fresh salads no matter | approval his guests can’t resist bestow- 
apartments. Clip coupon for details. how unexpected the guests.” ing upon his dexterity. (Sally smilingl) 
remembers what a storm came up when 
(Ae RENDER a Gn SEED NEY en HD TESA eee - she first asked him to help her with the 
READ WHAT YOUR NEIGHBORS SAY— : serving of company dinners.) Passing 
Send for FREE BOOKLET! FP? the finished plate, Jack will indicate the 

pee legac Refrigerator Sales Division, person who is to receive it. If the guest of 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, further honor is a lady, she will receive the first, 
information about the new Electrolux Kerosene Refriger- and then the other guests are served to 
ee ener © See Soeer. the right of the host, the hostess receiv- 
ing her plate just before the host serves 

himself. The seating of the guests is al- 
ways arranged conveniently for the car- 
| rying out of this food service—with the 
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f new fashion book. The book is only 1¢5¢; 


host and hostess at either end of the 
table. The guest of honor, if a lady, is 
seated to the right of the host. If a gen- 
tleman happens to be honored guest, he 
is placed to the right of the hostess. The 
other places are filled with the remaining 
guests and members of the family. 
~ Jack gallantly watches the guests’ 
needs while Sally keeps a careful check 
on conversation. After the main dinner 
course is finished, the conversational re- 
sponsibilities are turned over to the host, 
and the hostess busies herself with clear- 
ing the table of food and dishes in readi- 
ness for dessert—the general favorite, 
lemon chiffon pie—which is always 
served by the hostess. Before seating her- 
self to serve this delightful delicacy, the 
hostess refills the coffee cups. 

No delicious dinner is ever enjoyed 
without a general exchange of recipes, 
and here are Sally’s successes of the day: 


Roast Beef 


To serve 5, select a 5-pound, boned, 
rolled roast. Place meat on rack of roaster, 
fat side up. Start in a slow oven (300 de- 
grees F.) and keep this temperature un- 
til done. A boned, rolled roast requires 25 
to 27 minutes a pound for medium roast 
and 30 minutes for well-done roast. Sally 
never adds water or covers her roasts. 


Asparagus 


Clean and cut stalks to an even length. 
Tie in bundles and place in a deep pan or 
double boiler in a small amount of boil- 
ng, salted water. Cover the pan and 
cook for 12 to 15 minutes. Since they are 
steam-cooked, the tender tips are never 
overdone by this method. Drain and 

rve hot with melted butter. 


Fruit Salad 
| bunch of leaf let- 2 bananas 
tuce 1 pint of fresh straw- 
| can of sliced pine- berries 
apple 


Place leaf lettuce in individual salad 
plate. Use one ring of pineapple to a 
serving. Three-fourths cupful of sliced 
bananas and fresh strawberries are sufh- 
cient for a serving. Top with fluffy fruit 
salad dressing. Serve cold. 


Lemon Chiffon Pie 


14 cupful of lemon 
juice (1 lemon) 

l teaspoonful of 
grated lemon rind 


4 egg yolks 

7g teaspoonful of salt 
| cupful of sugar 

4 egg whites 


Beat the egg yolks thoroly. Add the 
salt, one-half the sugar, and the juice 
and grated rind of the lemon. Cook slow- 

n a double boiler until slightly thick- 
ened, then cool. Beat the egg whites until 
they hold a point, fold in the remaining 
one-half cupful of sugar and the cooled 
egg-yolk mixture. Pour into a previously 
baked pastry shell and place in a slow 
oven of 325 degrees F. until very lightly 
browned. Serve cold with or without 
sweetened whipped cream.—Ellen 
Pennell, Home Department Editor. 








I IF latest fashions, from frocks to party 
thes, are beautifully illustrated in our 








with one pattern, 25c. Address Successful 
I , > > 
‘arming Pattern Department, 2705 | 


Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. | 





Dear Grandpa: 


Thanks for the $5. I hope you'll 
like my new brand of tobacco. 


- I'm sending you a sample. 
Affectionately, 





Dear Jack: 


That Union Leader Tobacco of yours 
has real old Kentucky Burley flavor. 
But why spoil an old man with an 


expensive mixture? I trust you didn't 
spend all the $5 on the tobacco. 





S fenia w 


Dear Grandpa: 


Spend $5 on tobacco? Why, that 
big tin of Union Leader I sent you 
cost only a dime. I spent the rest 
of your gift on my girl. 


Affectionately, 





Dear Jack: 


Good thing you told me the price of 
Union Leader. I was beginning to think 
you were getting a millionaire complex. 


Inasmuch as you're such a grand judge 
of fine tobacco, I'll bet that girl of 


yours is a pippin! 5 ( 








THE GREAT 


UDGE Union Leader any 

way you like. Sniff the fra- 
grance of its mild, old Ken- 
tucky Burley. Enjoy its mellow 
flavor—its smooth blending of 
expensive leaf. Then glance at 
its price. Just 10 cents? 


AMERICAN SMOKE 


© P. Lorillard Co.. Inc. 


NION LEADER 





That’s what we said. And 
that’s all Union Leader asks 
for a full-size tin of this prize- 
winning, flavorful, biteless to- 
bacco ... the swellest pipe 
enjoyment you can get. (It’s 
great for cigarettes, too!) 


SuccessFuL Farminc, May, 1936 
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The most beautiful 
Oil Ranges ever made 


Styled for the young ideas of a new age, 
these better looking Florence Table Top and 
Console Oil Ranges open the way to a truly 
modern kitchen. They embody the refine- 
ments of 64 years’ experience. 

Better cooking, too, with five powerful 
wickless kerosene burners that focus heat 
on the cooking; and extra large oven, fully 
insulated with rock wool, porcelain lined, 
and with Fingertip Heat Control. 

Reliable Florence Dealers are showing 
Table Tops with paneled front, fully por- 
celained in white or ivory; Consoles with 
closed or open front, porcelain finished in 
white, green and ivory, buff and ivory. See 
these and other models for every need and 
purse. Ask about the Florence Budget Plan. 
Send for big booklet covering all models, 
new practical recipes, and color sugges- 
tions on kitchen decoration. 











Florence Stove Co., Deprt.1-5 
Gardner, Mass. 
Please send free booklet to 


Also send folders on { |] Gas Ranges [| Gasoline Ranges 
—_— — — © 1936 by F.S.Co.—— — = 
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Would the rats find them, or go on down the river? 


The New 
Adventures of 


Mister Benny Blue 
By 
Ruth Elaine Wilson 


Synopsis: Little Benny Blue had a quarrel 
with the corncrib rats on the farm. They 
wished him to do something wrong. Benny 
was afraid they would kill him. At last he 
met a friendly river rat named “Mushy.” 
Mushy told him he would take him away on 
his raft. Benny went back to the farm and 
told his mother good-by. He packed his 
clothes in a bundle and hung a sign on his 
door. When it was dark he went down to the 
river. The corncrib rats followed him. Benny 
ran and ran. When he got to the river he 
could not find the raft. The corncrib rats 
were coming closer. Benny thought, ““This is 
the end of me!” Then he heard Mushy calling 
and jumped on the raft, and Mushy started to 
row. When the corncrib rats got to the shore, 
Benny was safe far out on the river. 


PART IV 


THEM varmints never misses noth- 
ink!”” said Mushy, who was good at pol- 
ing the raft even if his grammar wasn’t 
so good. ““They’ll be after us, there’s no 
doubt in my mind.” And he began poling 
along faster than ever, his striped tail 
quivering. 

Benny sighed. It didn’t seem right to 
him to be a Senator and to take a vaca- 
tion just because he was afraid of the 
rats. Senators ought not to be afraid of 
anything. He said all this to Mushy and 
felt very sad indeed. 

“Senators be jist like innybody else. 
They runs whin they’s outnumbered,” 
said Mushy, poling down the dark river. 
“Keep your eyes peeled. If you see a 
small boat coming along sort of swift, 
that'll be em... and besides,’”” Mushy 
went back to giving advice, “even a Sena- 


tor can be of use while he’s on a vacation.” 

“Use?” asked Benny. “Why, what 
could J do?” 

“Well,” said Mushy, wolloping his 
chewing wad about, “there’s other 
thinks to be done—you might, wull—,” 
he seemed to be thinking fast. Benny lis 
tened sharply. “You might just circu- 
late around, Senator! If I’ve been told 
right—and excusing my mistakes if | 
ain’t, sir—but Senators has a good many 
thinks to larn—that is, they’s apt to 
know more about their own corner of the 
farm than the other fellow’s corner. 
What I means is, eddication—that’s it 
—eddication about all the corners so’s 
to keep ’em from being one-track like.” 

“T see,” said Benny, thoughtfully. 

Mushy, seeing that Benny was not 
cross with him, became more bold. “You 
might be—making some in-ves-ti-ga-tions 
like, sir, while you’re vacatin’ that is— 
seein’s as how they don’t give you no 
peace at home. When you get back to 
Washington—”’ 

“What then?” said Benny. 

“Well—now I'll be squizzled.” said 
Mushy, scrubbing his hand across his 
mouth. “I never got that far.” 

The raft was going on down the river 
now, and for a time both Benny and 
Mushy said not a word. But presently 
Mushy said thoughtfully, “You could 
make a sort of a report. You know—on 
the state of the nation—I’m sure that 
would be helpful.” 

Benny felt greatly relieved, all at once. 
“You are a good friend, Mushy,” he 
said. “I think I will follow your advice. 
Then I shan’t be entirely useless.” 

“Sort of a Senator-at-large, so to 
speak,” said Mushy, smiling, and show- 
ing his long teeth. “After all, there's 4 
pile to larn while polin’ up an’ down 
the river.” 

And just then they saw a light. It was 
shining far up the river in the direction 
of the rats. 

“It’s ’em,” said Mushy. 

“What’ll we do?” cried Benny. 

“Do?” asked Mushy. “Be quiet. They 
ain’t sighted us yit. An’ I gotta have 
time to think.” So they poled along 4 
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moment and Benny wished to help 
Mushy think—but of course that was no 
good. Each must do his own thinking, 
and Benny Blue, being a cat, had kept 
quite far away from rivers. He didn’t 
even know whereabouts on this one they 
were. Mushy whispered, “I got it! Keep 
an eye open, Senator. On the left-side 
bank I’m going under the willows. There’s 
a white stone and then a grove of cat- 
tails, very thick, and then there’s a 
cavern—" 

“What’s a ‘cavern’?” asked Benny. 

“A hole in the bank like a cave. We 
can hide out... .” 

“Look!” said 
white rock.” 

“Firse rate! They’re gainin’ on us.” 

Sure enough, they were, too. The riv- 
er was bright enough for Benny to make 
out the three rats in a rowboat carrying 
their lantern. Mushy poled softly in or- 
der not to make any noise, as they 
pushed thru the tall forest of cattails. 
They were near enough now to see the 
three rats quite plainly. 

“Here ’tis,” said Mushy, and giving a 
strong push to his pole as they came out 
of the cattail forest, the raft whirled 
about and into a deep hole in the river’s 
bank just behind. It was all quite black 
dark; Benny shivered. They did not row 
any more for fear the three rats wouid 
hear the water gurgling. They kept very 
still. They could hear the oars of the 
three rats who were on the other side of 
the cattail forest. “If they just don’t 
come into these cattails and see this 
cavern, we will be all right,” Mushy 
thought to himself. 

Now they could hear the rats talking. 

“‘We’ve missed ’em,” said the one with 
the sandy moustache crossly. 

“They come this way,” said the sad- 
voiced one. 

“I tell you they went up the river,” 
said the third one. ““We shoulda went up 
the river like I said.” 

“Maybe they’re a-hidin’ in these cat- 
tails,’ said the first one again. They 
stopped their boat. Benny held his breath 
until he felt sure he would burst. Mushy 
had pulled out a small knife he had hid- 
den in his belt. Benny did not like the 
idea of a fight. 

“Naw,” said the Smart Alec rat posi- 
tively. ““They never went thru them cat- 
tails with that square-cut boat. It’s too 
dangerous for ours, even. They ain’t in 
there. Keep clear of them cattails!” 

“Well, make up your mind,” snapped 
the sandy-haired one. He seemed to be 
doing the steering—only everyone else 
was telling him how to do it, so that he 
felt peevish. “The sneak,” he said, 
‘slippin’ out on us and leaving that 
Absent Without Leave sign. Thinks he’s 
smart. That’s what he does! We’re goin’ 
t get him if it takes all night. I want a 
Senator’s hide nailed on my door.” 

Benny Blue shivered. What would 
they do? And then the poor little fellow 
let his breath go for the three rats began 
to row on. They were passing by the for- 
est. Mushy and Benny heard them say, 
“We'll go up the river a little farther. 
rhey’re right in here somewheres. To- 
morrow when it’s light we’ll come back.” 

“What I’d like to know,” said the 
Snippety rat, his voice trailing away as 
they rowed off, “is who was the black 


Benny, “there’s the 


scoundrel who helped him git away from | 


us. If we just knew...” 
3enny sat down on the water barrel 
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\ OFF THE ROAD— Play Sf 


Bang! He couldn’t steer—he couldn't 

stop. And the picture above is tame 

compared to what usually happens when 

a blow-out throws a car out of control. 
* * + 


If you could only see a blow-out in the 
making—if you could only realize the 
damage to limb, life and car that one blow- 
out — cause, you’d never take chances 
—you’d start tomorrow to ride on Good- 
rich Safety Silvertowns. Why? Because 
Silvertowns have something found in no 
other tire—an amazing invention called 
the Life-Saver Golden Ply—the first major 
improvement in tire construction in years. 





By resisting the heat generated inside the 
tire by today’s high speeds the Golden Ply 
| keeps rubber from losing its grip on the 
\tread. It keeps dangerous heat blisters 
from forming imside the tire. Thus, that 
























GOODRICH 
SUPER- TRACTION 
SILVERTOWNS 
ARE SPECIALLY 
BUILT FOR MUD 
AND TOUGH GOING! 











This caterpillar action tread 
designed by Goodrich for pas- 
senger cars and light trucks 
gives you continuous trac- 
tion under the worst condi- 
tions—without chains. No 
price premium. 


“Make every road 


DOES IT P 





an open road” 











Only Silvertowns Give Golden Ply 
Blow-Out Protection! 


blow-out that might have caused serious 
trouble never gets a start. 


Extra Mileage to Cut 
Your Tire Costs 


These broad-shouldered Silvertowns are 
gluttons for wear and punishment, too. 
They'll keep rolling over those country 
roads months after ordinary tires would 
be ready for the barnyard. Put this extra 
safety—this extra mileage—on your car. 
Remember, Goodrich Silvertowns with 
the Life-Saver Golden Ply cost not a penny 
more than other standard tires. 












HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS. 
PREVENT THOSE 
BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 

HEAT-RESISTING 
GOLDEN PLY 











Farmers! Prove that 

you want to prevent 

® accidents. Go to your 

Goodrich dealer. Join the Silver- 

town Safety League. Sign the Good- 

rich Safe Driving Pledwe. and your 

Goodrich dealer will get for you 

—/ree—a handsome Emblem with 

red crystal reflector to protect you 
if your tail light goes out. 

















7 Goodrich SA 


With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 
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Float’ \t into 


Loose, Fluffy Win 


JOHN DEERE SIDE 


stter Hay - Cut It with a 
i JOHN DEERE 
Enclosed-Gear 


heed = = 


LIVER 
DELIVE 








DOPT the John Deere Way of Making Hay and get 

tender, leafy, succulent hay that contains the maxi- 
mum feeding value and brings the top price. 

Begin with a clean job of cutting with a heavy-duty 


John Deere Enclosed-Gear Mower; 


float the hay into 


loose, fluffy windrows—leaves inside, stems out—with a 
John Deere Side-Delivery Rake having spring-suspended 
floating cylinder, curved teeth and universal joint drive; 
then let it air-cure in the windrows, nature's way. 


Here’s Your Mower 


From the standpoint of good work, 
light draft, 
treme simplicity and long life, the 
John Deere No. 4 Enclosed-Gear 
Mower can't be beat. It’s the best 
horse-drawn mower ever built by 
John Deere. 
balanced 
and all main operating parts are en- 
closed and run in oil. Highest-grade 
roller, ball and bronze bearings reduce 
draft and wear. Heavy, one-piece axle 
has no holes to weaken it. Main drive 
gear and pawl plates are splined on 


ease of operation, ex- 


Simple, two-step gears 


axle—paw/l plates are at ends of axle. 
High, easy foot and hand lifts give 
ample clearance for all conditions. 


Made in 4)%-, 5-, 6-, and 7-foot 


sizes. 


You Need This Rake 


The John Deere Side-Delivery Rake 
assures rich, leafy hay of the highest 
quality because it is the only rake 
having these four features—full- 
floating, spring-suspended cylinder, 
curved teeth, universal joint drive 
and inclined frame. 

The floating cylinder follows the 
lay of the land, while the curved teeth 
get under the tops and carry the ten- 
der foliage parts to the inside of loose, 
fluffy windrows, stems out. Moisture 
from the leaves is reduced by the air 
circulating through the loose wind- 
rows. 

The universal joint absorbs ‘the 
shocks and keeps the cylinder working 
smoothly over rough ground. The in- 
clined frame gives greater capacity 
where the volume of hay is heaviest. 





SEE your John Deere deal- 


er now about the money-mak- 


MAIL 


THIS COUPON TODAY! 





and Mushy wiped his knife carefull 
put it back. 

““Well—” he said when it was saf 
speak again, “there’s always somet 
to be glad for. I didn’t have to sp 
relative’s blood.” 

“Mushy,” cried Benny Blue, gras; 
Mushy’s strong claw, “‘you’re a gent 
man!” 

Mushy grew so red in the face » 
the compliment that Benny could s« 
in the dark. 

“Aw—haw, haw,” Mushy laughed, 
“*Tain’t very gentlemanly to kill folks, 
Bein’ a Senator is bein’ a gentleman, 
Gettin’ thinks done without killin’ 
that’s bein’ a gentleman, Senator, sir, 
But I’m glad ef I can be of help to ye— 
perhaps a little killin’ for the sake of law 
an’ order woulda been all right, but I’m 
glad, all told, I didn’t have to spill no 
cousinly blood.”’ 

“What are we going to do?” asked 
Benny presently. “We daren’t move 
from here or they'll see us going up the 
river. And if we wait until morning, it 
will be the same thing. It looks as tho 
we might have to do some fighting after 
all. Oh, dear!” 

“So they’d like to know who helped 


| you git away from ’em. Bless their greedy 


4 ee 
and | 


eyes.”’ Mushy chuckled to himself. 
sen, Senator, I ben up the river, 


| ben down it. They ain’t a rat hole ora 


cave-in that I don’t know. It ain’t so 
bad as you think.” 
“What do you mean?”’ said Benny. 
“This here is the entrance to the 
Moler’s Mining Corporation. We'll sneak 
down the shaft and hide. See?” 
“But the raft—the corn-crib rats are 
sure to find it in the morning. Won’t they 
wait until we come out?” asked Benny. 
“Be dumbed,” exclaimed Mushy, as 
tho he was struck dumb himself. “Nev- 
er thought o’ that.’’ And he chewed on 
one side and then on the other and didn’t 
seem to be able to get any farther. But 
Benny was thinking, too. At last he 
said, “Look here, aren’t there other 
caves in the bank near this one?” 
“Sure—three of ’em,” said Mushy. 
“Then I know what let’s do,” 
Benny. “We can hide the raft in one of 
them. We’ll get a load of cattails on 
board first. Then, after the raft is in the 
smaller cave, we will plant the cattails 
in the river in front of it. Those rats 


said 


| aren’t so bright. They’ll never think but 


what it’s part of the cattail forest.” 
“Senator,” exclaimed Mushy. “‘You’re 
a gentleman and a scholar!” 


(Next month, the Moler’s Mining 
Corporation) 





JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois, Dept. R-638 
Please send me free folders on the machinery listed 


below: 


ing, labor-saving John Deere 
Hay-Making Equipment. It 
includes power-driven mow- 
ers, tractor-drawn mowers, 
tractor-drawn side rakes, hay 
loaders, sweep rakes, overshot 
stackers, sulky rakes, pick-up 
windrow presses, and station- 
ary power and horse presses. 














QUALITY FARM EQUIPMENT FOR NEARLY A CENTURY lan vate Reitiiten ct tui 


tell by the way she handles it!" 
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Mothers 
[| Continued from page 38 | 


hound to happen for the better.” 
an answer to that faith, things have hap- 
pened, thru legislation and thru the 
mutual co-operation of the farmers. 

Yes, as we look over the broad acres 
of America’s farm states, we can be 
proud of our American farm mothers. 
Where have these brave and gallant 
women of today received the inspiration 
and the strength to stand fast thru the 
arduous times now so happily abating? 
You and I know the answer. It is em- 
bodied in a simple, serene-faced, silver- 
haired person—the pioneer mother of 
\merica. Her face is a portrait; thereon 
is written an unutterable beauty. What 
battles with drought, with crop failures, 
what family misfortunes, disappoint- 
ments, and despair, what labors of love, 

what joys have etched this beauty! Altho 
she may not have been conscious of it, 
the destiny of America was in her hands. 
From her, you present-day mothers who 
go so gallantly forward received the 
torch. The pioneer mother, often by in- 
stinct alone, molded the present. We are 
constrained here to think that blind in- 
stinct in a mother is one of the finest, 
most reliable things of life. After all, 
who can say that it is so blind? Who can 
deny that a sublime and motivated Prov- 
dence finds in the unselfish love of moth- 
ers one avenue to reach and touch with 
good a bewildered and groping people? 

We sense inwardly the truth—‘‘des- 
tiny” is Just another word for “mother”! 


—Ruth Elaine Wilson 


Fashions 
| Continued from page 44 | 


inch, either plain or figured material. 

For a “pleasant journey” Number 
$9788, a dark ground print or a travel- 
sheer, will see one on her way comfort- 
ably aware that she is dressed correctly 
for the occasion. This little dress lends 
itself to an amazing variety of fabrics, 
equally pleasing in shirting or Shantung 
lor sports, in pastel crepe, batiste, or cot- 
ton lace to give that “cool look”’ on hot 
afternoons. This design is suitable for 
sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. Four yards of 
36-inch material are necessary for size 16. 

Number $2690 is an inspiration. The 
broad, collarless yoke makes it suitable 
and becoming to miss or matron. The 
faring sleeves harmonize with the be- 
comingly flared skirt. A sheer crepe, a 
synthetic chiffon, a voile, or a batiste— 
itwill make no difference. Thisis designed 
for sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. Size 16 
requires 334 yards of 39- -inch material. 





A Child's Garden 


When mother made her garden, 
She gave me just a few 

Of every kind of little seed, 
So I could plant some too. 


And when my little vegetables 
Are large enough to eat, 

I’|| have them for my dinner— 
Don’t you think ’twill be a treat? 


—Ora Smith Laweranee 
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| Coute! THE INTER- 
NATIONAL JEWEL 
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Send top from one full-size Grape-Nuts 
package, with name and address, to Grape- 
Nuts, Battle Creek, Mich., for member- 
ship pin, certificate and illustrated catalog 
of 49 free prizes. You'll like crisp, delicious 
Grape-Nuts—it has a winning flavor all its 
own. Economical to serve, too, for two 
tablespoonfuls, with whole milk or cream 


Dizzy Dean Winners Mem- 
bership Pin. New 1936 design, 
two-toned solid bronze with 
red lettering. Free for 1 
Grape-Nuts package-top. 


Lucky Rabbit's Foot. Illustrat- 
ed in cartoon above. Free for 
2 Grape-Nuts package-tops. 





a — 10 


See details below 
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and fruit, provide more 
varied nourishment than 
many a hearty meal. (Of- 
fer expires Dec. 31, 1926. 
Good only in U.S.A.) 


A Post Cereal — 
made by General Foods 


poe erererrrr rr ee 


| Grapre-Nuts, Battle Creek, Mich. s. F. 5-36 

Lenclose......... Grape-Nuts package- 
| tops for which send me the item(s) checked 
| below: 

(] Membership Pin (1 package-top). 

| (0 Lucky Rabbit's Foot (2 package-tops). 
l Name ateegiglidntinenmanes om 
Street 
‘ City— State aisle 
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I Like Wash Day 


[ Continued from pag: 


white clothes, including my very 


things. Then the next-best white th 
Towels and such come next. As fo: 
paper | colored clothes, I make three divis 


There are the light-colored clothes, t 
dark-colored clothes, and then the 


GETS THE WORK DONE QUICKER | of the outfit, which includes the hose 
overall trousers, and garments of 
INCREASES MACHINE OUTPUT sort. It has never worked for me t 
SAVES MONEY pis AND POWER | clude everything with color in one 
and let it go at that. The white in the 
Used by leading AVOIDS TROU BLE—SAVES REPAIRS lighter-colored garments is bound to by 
machinery builders come dingy even tho nothing “runs.” 
=. Experts tell us that soaking clothes 
The object of a pulley is to PULL. Rockwood paper pulleys a ’ over night is not only unnecessary but 
so definitely eliminate belt slip and enable tractors to do better ' | unwise. It seems that when soil becomes 
work they have been supplied as standard equipment on over 300,000 : | damp, the embedded particles enla rge it 
FORDSON TRACTORS. In addition to many thousands on other a P the material and are more difficult to 
well known tractors, such as Massey Harris, Caterpillar, etc. ; | remove. Allow the clothes to soak for 5 
The leading separators are equipped with Rockwood Pulleys | Or TO minutes in lukewarm water. 
as they get the work done quicker and save threshermen the “ Soapsuds are important. It is best to 
endless annoyance and lower output of slipping belts on Metal pulleys slip use a liquid soap, which can be prepared 
metal or lagged pulleys. They are standard equip- Rockwood pulleys grip a little in advance by cutting up your 


aeant on Yateraationel Hecvester, Desre, Oliver, Mie- a ~ favorite laundry soap and melting this 
, e marvelous, new down in a small quantity of water. Soap 
neapolis-Moline and other separators. > ; : mn I 
: *™ROCKWOOD flakes make fine suds, too. The suds 
Harvester combines do better work when the ever ’ 


dependable Rockwood paper pulley is there to deliver ; \ 4 B E LT- P U L L | should lie on the hot wash water at about 


- poe 
. : ) he . re 2p 
ALL the power from tne engine to the threshing of para gum rubber the dey th of one h all inch over three 
: ‘ fourths of the surface of the top of the 
cylinder. And make smoother and better combine operation. mr : 
io Makes old belts pull like new. Puts water. Too much suds are just as bad as 
Rockwood pulleys are used on 90% of the belted electric new life into old, worn belts. Takes ‘ littl it , re he 
; , : at amete ie oo little, and to produce a finished art 
motors in the United States and Canada. They arestandard hold instantly. Easy to apply. Re- ape 4h proc INISNEC , 
’ news grip on worn belts that slip. cle that is absolutely clean in the right 
equipment on nearly all heavy duty gas engine units. Ideal for dusty conditions. Nothing ’ , 


, way, every bit of soapsuds must be 
Insist that Rockwood pulleys are on your new tractor, to equal it has ever been seen. Try tat , I 
“ty it. Quart Can $1.00, gallon can rinsed out thoroly. 
your new separator, feed grinder, silo filler—on ALL your $3.00, handy convenient tubes, 25c. Ae. Aeeciametee ear a 
E 7 “aged ‘ ate er? es sho e main 
belt driven machinery. AND SAVE THE BIG DIF- Seen a Gren Seed & Itisa ee a as I aig : : 
cane . - i “lifesaver” when a t starts to slip ained at ¢ 40- to 0-degree tempera- 
FERENCE IN TIME AND MONEY. : 6 . é 
and burn. ture if the clothes have been soaked, and 


THE ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. of fr ty tne hagyilocege’ mh _ 
=. gener: “( S “lee ‘ er 
THE OHIO VALLEY PULLEY WORKS, INC., MAYSVILLE, KY. ims, tngmunmly tesa: Luge: Teton 


Divisions of General Fibre Products, In depending on the amount of soil. 


PUR a ee EE | RINSING, more than any other on 
better work with Rockwood Pulleys part of the washing process, tells the fina 


story. Three rinses (when tubs are used 
are best. This should be the first hot-wa 
ter rinse, then a lukewarm rinse, and 
finally a cold one. The cold rinse tough 


| ens the fibers. The best bleach is sun 
FOR shine. Then there are the commercia 
bleaches, a little of which can be added 


to either the water in which the clothes 


‘THE Aermotor Company has been making the most soak or to the first tub. Boiling is no long 








reliable pumping equipment for nearly 50 years. | er done by many women, but if there are 

7... It has specialized in everything needed for pumping {| articles that seem to require it, surely it 
oi water for the farm, ranch or country home. If you | need be done only at intervals. 

need a windmill, electric pump or gasoline engine I have a few rules, too, that I have 

for pumping water, the Aermotor Company can sup- established and which I follow for laun 

ply the most reliable outfit at remarkably low cost. | dry success. The first has to do with cor 

é rect sorting. Then I am careful never t 

The IMPROVED AERMOTOR is made of the | overload the tub. Water and suds must 

very best materials in the largest and best have freedom of movement to do their 

equipped windmill factory in the world. You can | work well. 

depend upon an AERMOTOR to give long and [ change both wash water and rinse 

satisfactory service. It runs in a breath of _——> water frequently, seldom running more 

wind, pumps steadily in strong winds and a ; than two tubsful of garments thru the 

takes care of itself in heavy storms. ibe same water. I watch water temperatures 

It needs oiling but once a year. y Ge WK: a | to be sure that they are right and espe 


AERMOTOR ELECTRIC PUMPS and Ray cially that they are not too hot for col 
WATER SYSTEMS are the latest and // 11 | ored fabrics and other delicate materials 
%%", best. They contain important exclusive fa\\\"> f | I watch the suds, trying to keep then 
/',, features which make them most reliable Ul: a: just right. ‘oo much soapsuds in fabrics 
4. and durable. If you intend to put running i) ae | do not make for that clear and bright 

water in your home, you i = por || 4 | “schoolgirl complexion.” 
ao | £ ~~. give us an opportunity to tell you all about aAN\|| z I make the most of this machine on 
pede cents the AERMOTOR WATER SYSTEMS. <3 the waterfront. It is the slave and I an 
“— today for oS ee windmills, . Simon Legree. I wash everything in the 
electric pumps and other pumping equipment. Deep Well Pump machine except silk stockings and the 








AERMOTOR co. 2500 Roosevelt Rd., | Branches: Oakland, Des Moines new girdle. I have found that silk-mesh 


Chicago, III. 


Dallas, Minneapolis, Kansas City | underwear stands a lukewarm bath in 
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; po ease 
the machine. Often I put a load of this | 


kind of laundry in the tub ahead of cur- 


tains or blankets. 

Chair covers, if bought with an eye to 
laundering, go thru the washer nicely, 
as do my best woolen blankets and 
Grandmother’s cherished quilts. Ruf- 
fled curtains and Bud’s corduroy suits, 
iackets and all, follow the soapsuds 
trail. For all this special washing I use 
only lukewarm water with a suds from 
some reliable soap flakes; and, of course, 
the cold bath at the start and finish is 
omitted. Rinsing is done in lukewarm 
water, too, and for this reason I usually 
give special materials a couple of rinse 
baths. With the drier type of machine 
the blankets and corduroys- are spun 
dry and light. 





The modern ironer lightens the laundry load 


Starching is, in itself, an art. And if 
Monday happens to be blue and the 
starch gets lumpy, I see that it is strained 
before it is used. Sometimes I add a bit 
of commercial helper to the hot starch. 
This helper comes in a blue cake and it 
makes a smooth starch, leaving a faint 
scent to the clothes. 

If | happen to wish to starch a chair 
cover or some such bulky and unruly 
article, | make the starch hot and thin 
and put it over the article in the ma- 
chine. Then I run the machine a minute, 
swishing the starch thru the fabric. 
Then I run the article thru the drier. 
The starch is much better distributed 
than it would have been had I starched 
by hand. And the process is much quicker. 

The waterfront in the basement is an 
interesting place. There are always new 
fabrics to handle and new challenges to 
meet in this old trade of washing! 





The Springhouse 


Once stood a springhouse in the glade, 

rhru which the water laughed and 
played 

With happy little rippling tones 

\round the cool, jar-laden stones. 

White milk it held, and heavy cream, 

\nd butter with its golden gleam, 

\nd all necessity decreed, 

Kept cool against the time of need. 


Science has answered our demands, 

And long since placed within our hands 
Devices of inventive thought 

More skillfully and strangely wrought. 
But Memory slips often back 

Along the once familiar track, 

Where Hunger once its journey made, 
lo the cool springhouse in the glade. 


—Clarence E. Flynn 








than any other type of traction tire 














@ DEEP RUGGED NOBS...GRIP! 


Only nobs...great rugged nobs...can so 
grip the ground...dig down...pull your 
biggest plow through the heaviest going. 


© HEAVY SHOULDER BUTTRESSES 


Give Extra Traction—Massive buttresses 
grip the soil liketeeth in apowerful set ofgears 
...taking hold...gripping... hauling forward. 








© HUGE CONTACT AREA Gives Maxi- 


mum Grip—All the broad, flexible tread 
..-both nobs and tread base...spreads out 
-.-gtips the surface...wraps itself around 
rough ground, 


© POSITIVE TRACTION .. . Every 


Direction—Gripping edges of husky nobs 
give equal traction—forward, reverse, 
sidewise. Tests prove Nobby type design 
gives up to 20% more traction than any 
other type of traction tire, 





SELF - CLEANING 


As the nobs bite in— 
they grip the soil with 
a pincer-like action. As 
pressure is removed 
dirt between nobs is 
first loosened ... then 
cleanly ejected by the 
tire snapping back to 
normal shape, 


FLEXIBILITY 


Safety Bonded plies, 
breaker strips, Tem- 
pered Rubber Tread 
and sidewalls all weld- 
ed into one unit are 
more than sufficient to 
withstand the flex and 
distortion oflow pres- 
sure operation. 


United States 


Tests prove the NOBBY type design 
gives up to 20% MORE TRACTION 
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* SAVES 2 25%, FUEL 
* SAVES 1%" 4 HOURS 
* SAVES ¥ 397, REPAIRS 
* INCREASES 2x4 PULL 


7 ADDS RIDING COMFORT 
* ADDS YEARS To tire oF 


IPMENT 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


United States Rubber Products, Inc. 
Tire Dept. A,1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Rush my copy of “Power Farming, Economy 
and Efficiency.” 
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the “FIRST QUART” 


Tells the Story 


Out of the experience of thousands of motor- 
ists has been developed a simple method of 
comparing oil performance... the “First 
Quart” Test. It is just a matter of noting 
how many miles you go after a drain-and- 
refill before you have to add a quart. If you 
are obliged to add oil too frequently try the 
“First Quart” Test with Quaker State. See if 
you don’t go farther before you have to add 
that tell-tale first quart. And, the oil that 
stands up best between refills is giving your 
motor the safest lubrication. Quaker State 
Oil Refining Company, Oil City, Pa. 
Retail Price... 35¢ per Quart 
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Peters makes one of 
the largest lines of 
work ment t in the 
country. More than 100 
styles, complete range in 
sizes and widths. Some 
with waterproof, barn- 
yard acid resisting 
uppers, double and triple 
soles, arch supports. 


Peters Work Shoes are honestly 
built to give extra mileage where 
the going is toughest — to get the 
kind of abuse that only all-leather 
construction can take. We believe our 
specially tanned leathers are the best on the 
market. A whole lot of men who are doing the 
world’s work agree with us. In back of Peters 
Work Shoes is the tradition of the Inter- 
national Shoe Co. that last year produced 
one out of every four pairs of work shoes 
purchased in the United States. 

And we haven’t forgotten that farmers’ feet 
have feelings too. Peters Shoes are as com- 
fortable as they are rugged. 


Write for the name of your nearest Peters Dealer. 


&eleus 
WORK SHOES 


PETERS —~ BRANCH OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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New Peters Work Shoe with 
patented one piece back part 
to prevent ripping. Like all 
Peters Shoes it is made of 
the best leather and nothing 
but leather. A worthy addi- 
tion to the line that men 


like best. 


A shoe for every foot and job 


*1.95 ..°4.95 








Pastoral Symphony 


| Continued from page 


Edith Barker, assistant 4-H leader of 
the Extension Service of Iowa State Co| 
lege, or Fanny Buchanan of Grinn 
Iowa, to whom music is the universa 
language. It is to the everlasting glory 
and credit of women like these, and to 
the home demonstration agents whom 
they inspired, that the classical music of 
the centuries reached farm people man) 
years ago. They played the opening 
chords in the present pastoral symphony 
On a summer’s day the home demonstra 
tion agent would gather about her the 
regular township group of the 4-H Club 
girls. The phonograph in their midst, 
their instruction charts in their hands, 
they listened to the beautiful music of 
the master composers. From that begin 
ning has come the contest in music ap 
preciation held each year at the state 
fairs thruout the country. 


None but those who have worked ac- 
tively in this field knows what the advent 
of the radio has meant, especially the 
unselfish and inspired programs of vari- 
ous educational or university stations. 

Recently an ace Chicago radio an- 
nouncer said to me, “You come from 
Iowa, don’t you?” I proudly assured him 
that he was right. His face beamed. 
“Say, do you know that announcer down 
at WOI, your Iowa State College radio 
station? I understand he’s a wow. Why, 
they tell me that fellow can go to the 
musical library, pull out any number 
you ask, give you its composer, the year 
of his birth and death, his life story, and 
the conditions under which that musical 
number was written. I have heard, too, 
that at one time he left the station for 
another job with a higher salary and 
that the listeners on WOI set up such 


| a howl that he had to be recalled.” 


I said, “Oh, you mean ‘Andy.’ Yes, 
that is all true.” 

Andy Woolfries, chief announcer at 
WOI, together with Professor W. D. 
Griffith, program director of the station, 
is playing a fine part in this pastoral sym- 
phony. Outstanding among the achieve- 
ments on WOI is the “Music Shop” 
program, inaugurated some eleven years 
ago. Some way or another, WOlI’s 
“Andy” has that peculiar gift of present- 
ing recordings with a flourish, quite as 
tho he were serving you food from heav- 
en upon a silver platter. And so, indeed, 
he is. Gradually this “‘Music Shop” has 
been enlarged to include a splendid 
“Master Works” program, and recently 
a class in the history of modern compos- 
ers was begun. 

Shoulder to shoulder with WOI 1s 
WHA, radio station at the Universit) 
of Wisconsin, Madison. Professor E. D 
Gordon, a sort of silver-haired Damrosch 
of the Midwest, presents “Journeys in 
Music Lands.” He teaches over the ra 
dio something like 8,000 children in the 
schools of the Midwest. Not only does he 
teach how to sing, he makes them wal 
to sing. Yearly at the music festival at 
Madison, these 8, country and town 
school children pour into the university 
city to be gathered up under the leader 
ship of Mr. Gordon to sing the songs 
they have learned during the year. He 
creates a desire in them to play a musical 
instrument, to become a part of a mus! 
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cal unit. Mr. Gordon considers that a 
home without a piano is incomplete. The 
piano is one of the most comprehensive 
instruments. 
ment for solo instruments, such as the 
violin, clarinet, cornet, besides being a 
solo instrument in itself, and it is the 
only solo instrument which can render 
the complete harmony of a musical com- 
position. And speaking of musical instru- 
ments, WHA is giving the first course 
on the air which will teach children ac- 
tually to play musical instruments thru 
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It furnishes accompani- | 





“SPOTLESS—SNOWY-CLEAN 


almost without rubbing! 29 








radio instruction. This unique endeavor 
is offered by Professors Orien Dalley and 
Ray Dvorak. It is the first time such a 
course has been presented. Last year 500 
farm children went to Madison and as- 
tonished listeners with their solo work. 
Harry A. Engel, promotion manager of 
WHA, says, “We do not distinguish 
between rural and urban listeners when 
playing musical programs. Farm people 
are capable of enjoying good music as 
well as any other group. It would be an 
insult to our rural listeners’ intelligence 
to put on a hill-billy band and direct it to 
them. We do not have to ‘talk down’ to 
our pastoral music lovers.” 

I might go on forever. There is the 
splendid radio station at Manhattan, 
Kansas, and its excellent extension lead- 
ers who hold music appreciation contests | 
yearly. In the last 10 years, 10,000 boys 
and girls have taken part in these con- 
tests; nearly 100 choruses and 35 orches- 
tras have also entered the competition. 
The 4-H Club, the farm club women and 
men have all joined forces to be part of 
the pastoral symphony. 





Tus group is giving increasingly large 
numbers of professional musicians to 
the world. Last fall, the four Thomas 
boys of Vaughnsville, Ohio, Henry, 
George, Wjllard, and Vernon, worked 
like beavers to get their corn in. Every- 
one in the countryside knew why these 
young Welshmen were anxious to finish 
the husking. They had designs on Major 
Bowes’ amateur hour. In the face of all 
opposition the quartet went down to 
New York City. They walked right into 
Major Bowes’ hour. They tried out on 
Thursday, they went on the air on the | 
following ‘Sunday, and we radio listen- 
ers cheered with highest approval. By 
January 3, 1936, the Thomas boys were 
making regular appearances as members 
of Major Bowes’ Unit No. s. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Thomas are proud | 
of their boys and the 14-year-old sister | 
who played the piano accompaniment. 
Their father said, ““To one who loves | 
music, there is no better place to grow 
up than the farm. There everything sings, 
from the growing corn to the birds.” 

Yes, the first movement of the pastor- 
al symphony is under way. Its intricate 
and beautiful melodies mingle in an ex- 
quisite harmony. Let us keep our hearts 
and our ears tuned to catch the melodies | 
trom the growing areas of America. And | 
let us not forget the inspiration and hard 
work of splendid men and women in all 
branches of musical and agricultural en- 
deavor without whom this symphony 
would never have been played. 











You are invited at any time you have 
a question about your farm or farm | 
home to write the editors of Successful | 
Farming for help. You will receive an 
immediate reply by personal letter. 


| 
— 
| 
| 



















Read how Paw G works faster on dirty spots! 


CCI used to wear myself out—rub- 
bing—rubbing—the streaky dirt from 
neckbands and cuffs. Then a neigh- 
bor told me that PAND G Naphtha is 
made especially to get out this stub- 
born kind of dirt—much faster. Now 
I’m using P AND G—and don’t do 
any hard rubbing at all! 99 


Bes 





“| 7 5 


Two 


special ingredients lift out grimed-in dirt! 


Count up the neckbands— cuffs— grimy 
spots—in one wash! Think of the hard 
rubbing you’d save—with P AND G 
Naphtha Soap! P AND G contains two 
special ingredients to make it lift out 
deep dirt—faster! 


Special suds-builder in P anp G — the 
same rich tropical oil used to make 
shampoo soaps extra-lathery—extra fast 
to dissolve grease. Builds thick, tight 
bubbles that work quicker than big, 
loose, watery bubbles. 


Special dirt-loosener in P anp G— 
helps soften the water—actually helps 
the suds remove the dirt. 


Try this P anp G rub-saving method. 
Rub all extra-soiled spots with P AND G. 


Concentrate this rich soap on the concen- 
trated dirt. Roll up to soak. P AND G's 
special grease-dissolving suds get busy 
—loosen every speck of dirt. Now—just 
a light rub gets stubborn places clean! 
spotless! snowy-white! 


Even if you use a machine—you siill 
need P AND G Naphtha to save rubbing. 
And P AND G cuts down that gray hard- 
water soap scum—rinses clothes whiter. 
Try P anp G—the white easy-rinsing 
soap! 

Amazing economy! One big, sudsy 
cake of P AND G does a hundred-piece 
wash—but it costs only a few cents. 
Stock up on P AND G White Naphtha 
Soap today. It stays fresh. Quick to give 
rich, grease-dissolving suds that speed 
through dishes and cleaning. 





SAVE YOURSELF 2 RUBS 
























EASY ON HANDS... 
FAST FOR DISHES 





Leto cre, @e 


OUT OF EVERY 3 


Save rubbing! P anp G 
is scientifically made 
with a richer suds-build- 
ing ingredient —a special 
dirt-loosening ingre- 
dient —that work out 
dirt faster. Use PANDG 
White Naphtha Soap. 
Spare yourself rubbing. 








APHTHA SOan 
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SPARK PLUGS NEED E S| Happy Finland 
CLEANING, TOO 3 d [ Continued from page 16 | 


dairy country, and that butter is one of 
its large exports. The Finns themselves 
use scarcely half of their yearly butter 
production. In recent years they have 
been exporting an average of about 6, 
tons of eggs annually. But few, if any 
people believe more in co-operative 
unions than the Finlanders, for they 
have 6,000 societies with more than 
750,000 members. 

Until 1809 Finland formed a part of 
Sweden. Then Russia took it and made 
it a grand-duchy of that country. But 
Finland still had her own laws and ad- 
ministered them. In 1918 the Bolshevik 
Government recognized the Finns’ inde- 
pendence. Later, eastern influence stirred 
up civil war, but those sturdy people 
fought back and formed a full-fledged 


CLEAN SPARK PLUGS = Re | iit ’veriaitiound "SP 
PUT PEP IN YOUR ENGINE ‘$ No PEOPLE are more against atheism 


and communism than the Finns. When 
Soviet Russia was trying to get a foot- 
hold and attempting to belittle religion, 
a great mass meeting was called and 12,- 
000 of the best representatives of Fin- 





Method. With the carbon, soot, and Oxide Coating removed from 
your plugs, your car’s performance will amaze you. Get a plug clean- 
ing today — at any Registered AC Cleaning Station! 


If your car seems sluggish, try a spark plug cleaning —by the AC ee mew ac ¥S 
“Recisreneo 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN WHEN YOU WANT PLUGS CLEANING land met in the Senate Square. There 
CLEANED 5¢ EACH while you wait > > STATION 


they held an orderly and impressive serv 
ice as a rebuke to the Soviet atheists. 
Altho my stay in Finland was short, 


Ake S6e Medinet einen cto cS I feel that I made friends with a wonder- 











60c. More than 13 million of the 21 million new cars registered in the ful people who are against sham or prop- 
THE QUALITY United States during the last 9 years were factory-equipped with AC aganda in any form. We of the United 
SPARK PLUG Quality Spark Plugs. States look upon liberty as an individual 
matter and feel that a man is free to 
AC SPARK PLUG COMPANY . Flint, Michigan - St. Catharines, Ontario | make as much money as he can. Finland 
i i is as independent as any country in the 
world, but the Finns look upon liberty 
more in a collective sense, all looking 
toward the good of the whole. Their idea 
of liberty makes it impossible to build 
up great family fortunes, and the people 
are on a more equal basis when it comes 
to the distribution of wealth. In fact, 
but few have great wealth and, on the 
other hand, but few are in poverty. 
Instead of spending her surplus for 
increased armament, Finland has proved 
herself one of America’s friends by using 
it to pay her honest debts. If a man bor- 
rows money of a friend and, when the 
obligation comes due, he repudiates the 
debt and uses what he has to buy a gun, 
he thereby severs the finest tie that 
binds him to his trustful neighbor. 








| WENT nearly all over Helsingfors, 
for 75¢ VALUE which is- much the largest city in Fin- 
PreryT Ty. : land, and if there is anything like a slum 
Triple-Coated ‘ fing: 9%, enods- ty vo" » district, it was not in sight. The people 
Sachse 5 ixh be coe W Lu are strong for education and have a 
school system for adults as well as for 
| children and young people. No wonder 
NE justrous PU cbs mat on {yer ounsne aed Finland is one of the most literate coun- 
Rich an cilia ree rpat 2 See ang Co sin te tries in the world; and it is actually said 
wire below: joy 10 nr an Sta oe Wiser™ that 99 percent of its people have at 
Me — _— 11 00 23 . least some education. 
ye Ben. Helsingfors contains more than 4 
quarter of a million people, and it has 
rightly been called a model city. Hun- 
dreds gather in the great central market 
place in the morning, but by noon or 4 
NESCO Super- little past, everything has been washed 
De Luxe Kerosene Range and scrubbed until scrupulously clean, 
and the disagreeable smell characteristic 
of such places is absent. I have been in 
most of the largest cities in eighty for- 
eign countries and islands and have no 


SEND 50c 








Meolale M2 dolleliy 
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hesitancy in saying that this Finnish 
city is one of the cleanest in the whole 
world. 

While I knew something about Fin- 
land, it was a surprise to see so many 
evidences of culture and education. The 
capital city is dotted with educational 
buildings and scientific laboratories and 
boasts of one of the largest bookstores 
in the world. It is actually said that 
more books are bought and read in pro- 
portion to the population than in any 
other city in the world. 

New Zealand may question the claim, 
yet Finland boasts of being the first 
country in the world to give women 
equal suffrage and elective rights with 
men. In sports and athletics these people 
are near the top. Who has not heard of 
Hannes Kolehmainen? What athlete has 
gone beyond Paavo Nurmi in securing 
gold medals? What country on earth has 
outdone Finland when it comes to merit, 
skill, training, bravery, and prowess in 
the athletic world? 


Just how much of the strength and 
endurance of these famous athletes can 
be attributed to old Finnish customs I 
do not know, but every Finn believes 
that his body must be kept clean and 
pure and sacred by the great, great- 
grandfather’s bathhouse. Instead of a 
bathtub, he has an entire room fitted out 
with a fireplace where stones are heated 
red hot and water poured upon them so 
that the steam heat opens every pore. 

Personally I would rather die ten 
years sooner than go thru a Finnish bath 
regularly, but they look upon this as a 
panacea for all ills. One of their old say- 
ings that is still repeated is, “If the 
bathhouse, good spirits, and tar won’t 
help, there is nothing to do but to die.” 
If you think one of these Finnish athletes 
would dream of using alcohol and tobac- 
co, you are just wrong about it. Besides, 
these young men are very intense about 
eating plain food and having plenty of 
sleep. 

I have visited a great many public 
buildings in the capital cities of the 
world, but in many respects the new 
National Diet Building in Helsingfors 
outstrips all of its kind. While not as 
large as many others, yet for real beauty, 
convenience, arrangements, and striking- 
ly modern features, this building is sec- 
ond to none. Its fourteen mighty Doric 
pillars on the outside and its grand mar- 
ble finishing on the inside give it a place 
among the best. Even the elevator sys- 
tem is different from any I ever saw. 
What would you think of an elevator 
system made on the principle of a chain 
pump? In the Senate Chamber the Fu- 
ture is symbolized by a babe lying in the 
arm of a gigantic nude woman carved 
irom marble, whose form is covered with 
gold leaf. The back of the great statue 
is toward the faces of the senators, so 
they see her with the babe moving to- 
ward the future. 

lo go to the top of Observation Hill 
and look down upon the capital city is 
to behold one of the majestic sights of 
Northern Europe. Then to go down thru 
the Senate Square and from one end of 
the beautiful Esplanade to the other 
thru the heart of the city is to witness a 
‘ight no ordinary traveler ever dreamed 
could be found in any country. 

Yes, Finland and Helsingfors vividly 
orighten my memory because of their 
almost universal charm and happiness! 
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Membership Pin. 
Gold finish with 
blue letter. Free for 
1 Grape-Nuts 
Flakes package top. 





Membership Ring. 
24-carat gold finish. 
Fits any finger. 
Free for 3 Grape- 
Nuts Flakes pack- 
age tops. 










DIDN'T I EVER TELL YOu? 
I WAS A CIRCUS ACROBAT 
FOR YEARS, AND YEARS 

S! AND I KEEP 
IN TRIM BY EATING GOOD 


NOURISHING FOOD LIKE 
THOSE DE-LiICious 





GRAPE-NUTS 
FLAKES! THAT 








REMINDS ME! 
LET'S GET 
BACK To'em! 























AND GIRLS TO JOIN CLUB 


Famous Comedian Offers 36 FREE Prizes! 


Send the top from one red-and- 
blue Grape-Nuts Flakes package 
to Grape-Nuts Flakes, Battle 
Creek, Mich., and get the swell 
membership pin shown here. Also 
club manual telling how to work 
up to higher ranks and how to 
get 36 dandy prizes free! So start 
eating Grape-Nuts Flakes and 
saving the tops. Grape-Nuts 
Flakes are mighty good eating— 
and mighty nourishing, too. A 
dishful served with whole milk 
or cream and fruit, contains more 
varied nourishment than many 
a hearty meal. (Offer expires 





December 31, 1936. a 


Good only in (Cr N 
U.S. A.) A Post Fake.” 


Cereal—made 
by General Foods. 


anne ee = ee == = 
Grape-Nuts Faxes 
Battle Creek, Mich. BF. 5-36 
I enclose Grape-Nuts Flakes 


package-tops. Please send me free the 
items checked below: 


[1 Membership Pin and Club Manual. 
(Send 1 Package Top). 

[1] Membership Ring. (Send 3 Pack- 
age Tops). 


# 






SEE JOE E. BROWN’S LATEST MOTION PICTURE—“SONS 0’ GUNS” —A WARNER BROTHERS PICTURE! 
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SHOES SCUFFED? 


At play or at work, shoes scuff easily. And 
even new shoes soon look old unless they’re 
given proper care. But now there’s a quick, 
easy way to remove dirt and scuff nvarks.... 














PUT ON JET-OIL 


Just spread Bixby’s Jet-Oil on shoes and 
watch dirt and scuff marks vanish! The im- 
proved dyes in Jet-Oil thoroughly cover 
every scuff mark in double-quick time. 











SEE THEM SHINE! 


Shoes cleaned with Jet-Oil have a new-shoe 
look. No hard rubbing or polishing. Good 
for leather, too—and so easy to use! Always 
keep a bottle of Bixby’s Jet-Oil on hand. 





WORLD’S 
FASTEST 
SHINE 


15¢ 


in all colors 








DRAFT HORSES —®eetered Percheron brood 
mares, in foal, broke to work; 
fillies; breeding stallions. Describe kind of horses you 
want to buy. Ask for free copy of Percheron News—only 
draft horse paper published in U. 8. Write 
Percheron Horse Association of America 
Stock Yards, Dept. Chicago, Illinois 
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| Hog Outlook 


[ Continued from page 34 | 


Trying to avoid selling during the | 


winter period stirs up another Herculean 
task for the hog-producer. Will the rally 
from the spring low carry prices high 


enough so that by September or October | 


one can sell hogs at a price high enough 
to pay for the expense of buying old 
corn? 
buy this higher priced old corn or should 


| one grass along and finish on new corn? 


In 1926, the highest prices for the 
year were in May, June, and July. 
have been only 


rally. In 1926, the spring decline turned 
out to be an advance to a summer peak 
in June. The usual fall rally did not oc- 


| cur. Since 1900 the fall rallies have been 


higher than the spring peaks more times 
than they have been lower. The fact 
that best prices this spring were not 


| strikingly higher than the price peak 


last September is not evidence that there 
will not be some seasonal rally early in 


July or August. On the other hand, if the | 


lowest prices in May or June are 20 
percent or more under March prices, 
then one is safer in assuming that the 
prices at the fall peak will be below 
the spring peak and that the best pro- 


gram would be to finish the shotes as | 


quickly as possible on old corn and sell 
before October. 


THe other plan would be to avoid the 
winter market by marketing later than 
January. This gives a maximum use of 


pasture and a cheaper gain with new | 
corn. If the general hog price trend is | 


continuing on downward by January, 
then the winter’s low will likely be in 


January or February rather than in No- | 
vember or December. After this low, one | 


can expect some price rally which should 
net a greater return (feed costs consid- 
ered) than if one were forced to sell dur- 
ing the midwinter period. 

Demand for pork for storage in the 
fall of 1936 will likely be less of a price- 
supporting factor than it was in Decem- 
ber of 1935 unless there occurs a sharper 


| summer price rally than is now expected. 


More than the usual proportion of the 


| current hog receipts during the past 


winter has gone into storage. In the past 
such a situation has usually been fol- 
lowed by a declining market from early 


fall to late winter unless business condi- | 


tions turned distinctly for the better in 
the meantime. Such a downtrend is ex- 
pected even tho the 1936 corn crop 


| should not be the same size as the 1935 
corn crop. The decline in the fall of 1936 | 


will be affected more by the 1935 corn 


crop than it will be by the size or quality | 


of the 1936 corn crop. 


The 1936 crop will paint the back- | 


ground of the future for the 1937 hog- 


price trend. The farrowings for the past | 


year and the expected farrowings this fall 


are evidence of increased supplies of | 
hogs which will have a bearish influence | 
| on any price advances. This bearishness | 


may in part be offset by other price- 
raising forces such as speculation, infla- 
tion, and improving export demand. 
These no doubt will give enough support 
on the weak spots to permit hog prices 
to show a favorable feeding ratio except 
for short periods of two or three weeks. 


In other words, can one afford to | 


There | 
three years since 1860 | 
| similar to 1926 when there was no fall 








MODEL 69 -22 REPEATER 


Get Yours 


CONVENIENT 
COST 


ERE is the newest, lowest in pric 

and most gun for the money of 

the eight different .22 caliber rim fire 

repeating rifles of the famous Winchester 

make. Model 69 has every modern advan. 

tage—and then some! Its special bole action, 

for example—superior because patterned from 

a Winchester target rifle. Bolt handle of cor. 

rect ovoid shape, fast handling. Action « he 

itself when you close the bolt. Positive firing 
pin safety, cannot be shifted by accident. 


Model 69 is full man’s size. Finely bal. 
anced. Handy. A beauty. Genuine American 
black Bn amg stock that fits just right. Finely 
accurate 25-inch round tapered Winchester 
proof-marked barrel. Two regular 5-shot box 
magazines—one for .22 Shorts, one for .22 
Longs and Long Rifles. Finely adjustable rear 
peep sight on receiver bridge, close to shoot- 
er’s eye. Covered metal bead front sight on 
ramp base. Shoots both regular .22s and 
ym ter sae or Super- Xs. Quick easy take. 
down. erall length 42 inches. Weight 5 lbs, 


IF YOU WANT A SINGLE SHOT 


Model 68 is the finest Winchester .22 rim fire 
single shot. Looks like Model 69, but costs 
less. Has its own bolt action—safe four ways 
—and 27-inch barrel. Same full size fine wal- 
mut stock, same sights, except rear sight is 
— just — of breech. Shoots .22 Short, 

ong and Long Rifle cartridges interchange. 
ably—regular and Super Speed or Super-X. 

Your dealer will be glad to show you these 
new Winchesters. For special folders ur 
Winchester 64-page catalog, FREE, write to- 
day to Winchester Repeating Arms 3 Co., Dept. 
83-F, New Haven, Conn.., ts 


1 STRENGTH—It has five times the 
strength of carbolie acid. (Coefficient of 5, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture method.) 


2 UNIFORMITY—4t is standardized. Al- 
ways the same strength, wherever you buy it. 


3 EMULSION—When diluted with water 
it makes a milk-white emulsion. The strength 
fs evenly distributed. No settlings, no waste. 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC., onic one 


THE STOVER 
ENTIRELY ENCLOSED ERIC INES 


SELt OILING—GOOD 





—Increase income 

from farm labor 

because they do more 

work at less cost. Sc 

worth of fuel pumps “ 

over 5000 gallons of 

water, and does other § 

jobs in proportion. 
A size and style for every use. Dirt and water 
tight. Truck, skid or base mounted. Now is the 
time to replace worn engines at lowest prices 


STOVER PUMP JACKS 


and WORKING HEADS are made in a wid 

range of styles and sizes. Open and enclosed typ 
for any size pump; deep or shallow wells. 
Quiet running. Self oiling. Accident 
proof. Send card for Engine and Pump 
Jack booklets giving capacities, etc. 


STOVER MFG, & ENGINE CO., Freeport, Hl, Dept. Of 
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Sergeant 


| Continued from page 22 


The colonel swore, magnificently, and 
went on, till, for very adequacy, he be- 
gan to splutter; and those who had 
heard that his weak eyelid closed in one 
long wink when he was thoroly aroused, 
and had been watching, now witnessed 
it in all its avenging significance. 

The eyelid was down like a pricked 
balloon. Wheeling upon the unoffending 
oficer of the day, the colonel shouted, 
“Arrest this man, captain, for disobedi- 
ence to orders!” 


Bint moped for a full month about his 
quarters while he awaited the general 
court-martial. Not a thing to do. His 
only comfort came thru a daily visit from 
Cochran and a note from Eleanora. 

“Easy berth!” grumbled Cochran on 
the morning of the trial, coming over to 
Bill’s bunk with his red hair full of the 
sunlight from the clean, uncurtained 
windows. “Wouldn’t I like to trade 
places with you this morning! Well, I 
got to beat it. Solong! Say—’’ He came 
back as he recalled the day. “You go 
up, this morning, don’t you?” 

“You may be acquitted,” Cochran of- 
fered doubtfully. “‘Funny thing, the 
colonel’s horse was in that load—first 
one we saved when we got there. Anoth- 
er five minutes and he’d have been gone. 
That may help, Bill.” 

He jammed on his hat, wheeled, and 
strode from the squad room. 

“You swear to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God?” droned the recorder. 
Bill and his counsel were sandwiched in 
at one side of a long board table of offi- 
cers headed by the trial judge advocate. 

“T do.” 

“You were on duty as sergeant of the 
guard on the night of July 12?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“On that night did you receive any 
orders by telephone?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Describe them, please.” 

Bill recited the colonel’s orders, word 
for word. 

“And did you carry out those orders?” 

“No, sir.” 

A stir ran around the table like the 
brush of a falling line of dominoes. 

“Why not?” 

Bill explained, knowing that he was 
wasting his time and theirs. 


You see,” he ended, his voice run- 
ning a whit out of control, “I was brought 
up on a ranch and I once saw something 
like this happen. Carload of horses came 
in on the Rock Island with the door 
sealed. I helped open the door and get 
‘em out—it was hell till they died!” 

He choked and stopped, humiliated at 
letting his feelings run away with him. 
A second stir went around the table, and 
he knew he had succeeded in making a 
jackass of himself. His face burned. The 
blood pounded in his head and neck 
veins. 

“Have you a witness?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Don’t you wish to call as witness the 
provost sergeant who you say informed 
you of the horses’ plight?” 

“No, sir.” 

Be seated.” [ Continued on page 73? 








CHAMPION 


NATIONAL CHANGE WEEK MAY 4" to 10" 





To rid your car 
of motor “bugs” 


Install a set of 


Champion 
Plugs 


Champion National Change Week again reminds 
every motorist of the wisdom and economy of regu- 
larly replacing spark plugs ... Champion Spark 
Plugs are effective in overcoming hard starting, 
sluggish acceleration, loss of speed and poor gaso- 
line mileage, a few of the common motor “bugs.” 
If your motor is afflicted with any of these common 
“bugs” you owe it to yourself to take advantage 
of the special services offered you during National 
Change Week by your Champion dealer. Have him 
test and clean your spark plugs. Replace with 
Champions if necessary. Champions give you the 
all ’round better engine performance demanded 
by the world’s racing champions who have chosen 
Champion Spark Plugs for the past twelve years. 


TO KEEP ENGINES YOUNG, TEST, CLEAN AND 
REPLACE SPARK PLUGS AT REGULAR INTERVALS 
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Friendly to 
Your Garden 


INSECT vic 


The double action killing power of 
“Black Leaf 40” provides safe, eco- 
nomical protection against Aphis 
and other insect pests in your garden. 
“Black Leaf 40” kills both by contact 
and by fumes. It acts quickly. Eco- 
nomical—a little makes a lot of spray. 


USE IT MANY WAYS 


“Black Leaf 40” kills insects that damage 
flowers and fruit. Sprayed on evergreens and 
shrubs it prevents staining by dogs. It kills 
poultry lice and feather mites. Directions on 
labels and free leaflets tell how to kill vari- 
ous insects and describe the many uses. 

“Black Leaf 40”’ is sold by dealers everywhere. 


Insist on original oe a ge 
packages for strengt 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & poor CORP. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


INCORPORATED 















PLAN NOW TO 


TRAVEL TERAS 


A trip to Texas during the Texas Cen- 
tennial celebrations will be a liberal 
education to any farmer. See Texas’ 
widely varying agricultural crops 
and resources. Enjoy the thousands 
of farm exhibits during the Centen- 
nial celebrations throughout this 
great agricultural empire. Fiestas, 
pageants and expositions that will 
interest every member of the family! 
Thrill to the $25,000,000 Centennial 
Exposition opening in June at Dallas 
—the great Southwest's First World's 
Fair! Mail coupon for illustrated liter- 
ature and calendar of Centennial 
events. 


TEXAS CENTENNIAL 
%, 1936 





1 TEXAS CENTENNIAL, ‘ 
i State Headquarters, | 
1 Dallas, Texas. 33-B 
IPlease send illustrated literature on Texas and, 
Ithe Ceniennial Celebration is to: 

"a ime —s — ————Eo_ ig 
g§Address satel atpiunattighiesitaneaiiiay ————| 
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@F- O.. . valentine putitiaptemnstitimainisale: | 
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| 
What Is New 


[ Continued from page 5 | 


CORN. To protect Illinois farmers 


| against frauds in hybrid seed corn, a 
| new sealing system has just been inaugu- 


rated by the Illinois Crop Improvement 


Association and the University of Illi- | 


nois. Hybrid seed eligible for certifica- 


tion and sealing must meet approved | 


standards for two years in field trials | 


and must pass a rigid inspection and | 


germination test. The seed must be sold | 


in a new bag with a tag sealed on the 


string showing the name and number of 


the hybrid, the grower’s identification, 
results of the germination test, the coun- 
ty where the hybrid was grown, and the 


area of the state to which it is adapted. | 


—F. J. Keilholz, Illinois. 


The new silage corn developed by 
Cornell University, New York, recently 
won high ranking i in tests in the Mich- 
igan Experiment Station. This variety, 
known as 29—3, stood at the top in tests 
with 20 hybrids and four of the state’s 
best commercial varieties. It ranked 
fourth from the top in tests for its grain 
value. Due to the limited supply of the 
seed, farmers are urged to be especially 
sure that they get the genuine silage 
corn seed when buying, announces the 
plant-breeding department. 


EARLY GRANO ONION. The Early 
Grano is a new onion that is being recom- 
mended this year by the North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station. One of 
the Spanish group, it is sweet, mild, of 
high quality and medium size, about two 
inches in diameter when mature, and is 
unusually suited to serving uncooked. 
Obtained from the New Mexico Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station three years 
ago, repeated tests have shown it suited 
to the northern states.—Walter J. Hunt, 
Minnesota, 


LAMBS. Feeding experiments at the 
Garden City Experiment Station, Kan- 
sas, were conducted this year to obtain 
information on: (1) the substitution of 
dried beet pulp for half of the regular 
milo grain ration; (2) the comparison of 
Dwarf Milo and Wheatland Milo grain; 
(3) whether ground milo fodder or ground 


sumac fodder may take the place of half | 


the standard alfalfa allowance; (4) cost- 
of-production figures on lambs allowed 
to harvest their grain and stover directly 
from the field by lambing-down. 





Lots of 42 lambs each were used. Gain 


costs were increased from $5.93 per hun- 
dred pounds for a standard ration to 
$6.03 when 50 percent of the milo was 
replaced by dried beet pulp. The stand- 
ard ration consisted of 1 pound of milo 
grain, 2 2 pounds of cottonseed meal, and 

2 pounds of alfalfa hay daily. Dwarf 
Milo grain produced greater gains than 


did Wheatland Milo grain when both | 


were fed at the rate of 1 pound daily. 
Hundredweight costs were $6.18 
Dwarf Milo grain and $6.68 for Wheat- 


| land. Wheatland, however, has the ad- 


| 





vantage in higher yield and lower har- 
vesting costs. 

Alfalfa was somewhat lower in gain 
costs as the sole roughage then was the 
combination of alfalfa with ground fod- 
ders. However, average hundredweight 
gain cost of the latter was only 34 cents 





for | 


| 







LLY. 


SEMESAN JR. 


CHECKS SEED 
ROTTING AND 
REDUCES BLIGHT 
OF SEEDLINGS 


La 
Ly 


Seg 





New Improved SEMESAN JR. 
seed corn treatment has never been ex- 
pensive. But now it is cheaper than ever! 
At its new reduced price you can treat 
corn this year for 114¢ an acre! 

With most seed low in vitality and 
good seed scarce, you can’t pass up the 
benefits of this widely-used and recom- 
mended dust. It usually controls seed 
rotting and gives better stands. Reduces 
seedling blight, root and stalk rots. 
Generally improves the crop quality and 
increases yields— an actual average of 
10% in 51 tests! 

Smoother; will not clog planter. Corn 
Pamphlet sent free. Bayer-Semesan Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 


TREAT SEED EVERY YEAR—IT PAYS 


work as never before 
with the extra comfort of 





New cushion principle (not inflated) prevents and 
cures sore shoulders. Greatest collar improvement 
in years. Easiest to fit. Breathes constantly. Keeps 
cooler and drier. W ears longer—costs less. Becomes 
more comfortable with use. Don’t buy ANY collar 
or harness till you get Boyt’s FREE book. Write 
today. 


f 
CURES and PREVENTS 
NECK SORENESS 


Boyt Air-Cushion 









} 
BOTT AA-CUSHION 
NECK PAD 














Neck Pad positively 
prevents top neck sores because soft and springy. 
Cushions weight of collar and implement. Cool and 
comfortable, due to steady air circulation. 
Cures bad sores quickly because keeps 
clean and massages. Quickly detached, 
cleaned and changed. No pressure or 
friction. Send for sensational trial offer, 


BOYT HARNESS CO. 
cos 220 Court Ave., Des Moines, iowa 


w 
Send for FREE Harness and Collar Book 


NEW LOW PRICES 
On Old Reliable Non-Poisonous 


SLUG SHOT 


The Original Rotenone Dust 


250-Lb. Bhi. 95, c per Lb. 125-Lb. Keg, 10c per Lb. 


KILLS INSECTS QUICKLY 
LEAVES NO POISONOUS RESIDUE 


Contains our Stabilized Rotenone, specially treated 
by patented process against loss of killing strength 
The ideal SAFE insecticide for Vegetables and 
Fruits. Fully meets Government requirements. 
Eliminates danger of produce condemnation. 















If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us. 


Send for FREE Insect Enemies Chart. 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
29 Ferry St. Beacon, N.Y. 
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higher than the standard ration. Costs 
mounted to $9.96 when lambs were al- | 
lowed to harvest a field of Dwarf Milo | 
estimated to yield more than 60 bushels 

to the acre. If grain yields on field- 

standing milos are low, it was the opin- 

ion of the majority of farmers present | 
that lambing-down was a paying propo- 
sition. The lambs used in the experiment 
were white faces from Wyoming which 
weighed $5 pounds at the beginning and 
ranged from 90 to 98 pounds at the end 
of the experiment.—Don Charles, Kans. 


WHEAT. Komar, a new high-yielding, 
rust-resistant spring wheat, is being dis- 
tributed this spring to abans 20 growers | 
by the Iowa Agricultural Experiment | 
Station. It has surpassed Marquis by 28 | 
percent, and in tests at the station out- 
1 all other varieties. 


] 
vield ed 


ETHYLENE CHLORHYDRIN. Ex- 
periments at the Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station have shown that 
ethylene chlorhydrin will break the rest 
period in spring grown potatoes, making 
them desirable for fall plantings. In | 
many cases yields have been doubled or 

ripled by this treatment. 

"Fo r treating small quantities of seed, 
the dip method is used. In this treatment | 
the potatoes are cut for planting, placed | 
n an open-mesh sack, and dipped into | 
1 3 percent solution (1 pint of ethylene 
chlorhydrin to four gallons of water). 
The potatoes should be removed imme- 
diately and placed in an airtight contain- 
er where they are allowed to remain for | 
i6 to 24 hours. Planting should be done | 
soon after the treatment is completed. 

Where large quantities of seed are to 
be treated, the vapor method is more ef- 
fective and less expensive than the dip 

method. For this treatment 35 c. c. of | 
ethylene chlorhydrin per bushel are 
used. It should be poured into shallow 
pans or evaporating dishes and placed 
in an airtight container with the pota- 
toes. The treatment should be continued 
for 16 to 24 hours and the potatoes 
should be planted soon after removal 
trom the container. 

Potatoes should not be treated with 
other chemicals when ethylene chlor- 
hydrin is used. This frequently causes 
rot. Decay may also be caused by expos- 
ing the treated potatoes to sunlight for 
more than short intervals.—I. M. How- 
ard, Oklahoma. 




















“Guess who!” 














































Now that 
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comes are bigher, why not use some 
of this extra money to protect your- 
self and your family? Instead of 
investing all of it in more livestock 
or land, why not use some of it for 
a plan offered by the Northwestern 
Mutual ? 

In time, you could then count on 
a monthly cash income when you 
retire. Even though earnings from 
your farm might be poor, or the 
price of land low, there could be 
a reserve fund for your old age. 
You could stili live comfortably. 

The Northwestern Mutual's plan 


The 
Northwestern 


Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“4 Sion Vola’ Eiate 
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for doing this also has another important 
value. If you should die before you could 
enjoy this income yourself, your family 
could count on a substantial amount of 
ready cash. This could be used for your 
It could be 


used on any mortgage you may leave, 


medical expenses and debts. 


or to carry your family along until your 


affairs are finally settled. 


Mail coupon for booklet, “The Check 


That Smooths the Way,” 


Northwestern Mutual Plan for farm fami- 
lies. A relatively small annual investment 
will make your family financially secure in 
those first difficult years after your death. 
The company back of this plan—the 79- 
year-old Northwestern Mutual—has more 


than 100,000 farm members. ER 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL r 4 u 
Milwaukee, Wiscorisin Ly 
Please mail your booklet, 
“The Check That Smooths the Way”; also, 
if I lay aside $ a month, how much 
income can my family have in case | die? 








> Name (Print) 


Address... ; 


Connie oe Stote Age 


S¥-5-36 







The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now total 


a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection of 
more than 600,000 policyholders with over 3 billion 700 million of insurance in force. 
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old-fashioned, 
jolting cathartics 


FOR ME!” 


I know a better way to relieve constipa- 
tion—the new scientific 3-minute way. You 
simply chew delicious FEEN-A-MINT for 
3 minutes at night — or longer if you wish. 
And, because you chew it, it goes to work 
easily, gradually—not all at once. Next 
day you feel grand! No wonder every ore 
in our family says: “ No more old-fashioned 
cathartics— we’re FEEN-A-MINT fans.” 
Only 15c and 25c for big, 
generous boxes. 






THREE MINUTES 
OF CHEWING MAKE THE 













3-IN-ONE OIL contains 


three different oils to pro- 


tect three ways. Cleans, 
oils, stops rust. Use it 

a e rAanise 
often—give your sewing 


machine new life! Always 
insist on— 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


Greatest 64 page, illustrated SAVOSS BOOK 
FREE on the symptoms, diagnosing and treatment, 
if you have a lame or blemished horse or cow. 
Troy Chemical Co., 353 State St., Binghamton, N.Y. 
Also profit by knowing of SAVOSS, formerly gove-ip- 
atment famous 40 years, sold at all druggfsts. 











Horse Tre 
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Flowers for 
First-Season Beauty 


[| Continued from page 11 | 


Nasturtium. It’s just as easy to grow as 
any other and will climb over a fence or 
cover the ground. Wherever it is, it will 
be a complete glory. 

More hardiness comes with marigolds, 
from the huge African Marigolds to the 
tiny fern-leafed Mexican Marigold, listed 
asTagetes signata pumila. Verbenas may 
be planted very early and are so much 
improved over most of our old varieties 
as to seem almost a new flower. 

Fences and unlovely outbuildings may 
be hidden by quick-growing castor beans, 
even tho they present no particular charm 
of their own. Woodbine, or Virginia 
Creeper, brought from the woods makes 
rapid growth in even a year’s time, while 
morning glories, wild cucumbers, fern- 
foliaged cypress vines, and moonflowers 
grow from seed to great heights in one 
season. The lovely new Heavenly Blue 
Morning Glory remains open until noon, 
which makes it especially desirable. 

And certainly, if the garden is to be 
your garden for years to come, perennials 
such as physostegia, tiger lily, coreopsis, 
pyrethrum, delphinium, boltonia, and 
beebalm will be especially fine. 

Now most of these plants are especial- 
ly successful at taking good care of them- 
selves, but if insects become too hungry, 
or if drought becomes too intense, there 
are some simple, inexpensive aids you 
may give your flowers. 


SoFT-BODIED insects, and particu- 
larly those that suck the juices from 
plants, like the aphis or plant lice, for 
instance, may be controlled by nicotine 
or other “contact” sprays. The insects 
that actually eat the leaves can be killed 
quickly if you poison their food with a 
little stomach poison, such as arsenicals, 
for another example. Fungous diseases 
quickly disappear under copper or sul- 
phur treatments, either as dust or spray. 

All these sprays may be combined in- 
to one treatment. In fact, your seed 
house, or the local druggist can supply 
the ready-manufactured, all-purpose 
dusts and spray materials. The manu- 
facturers invariably indicate on the pack- 
age or in separate directions the proper 
way to use their product. Let us add just 


| one special caution: When you spray or | 
| dust, do a thoro job of it. 


Drought may be more difficult to con- 
trol unless you are able to water the 
plants. Yet once you get them well es- 
tablished, it is only in unusual years that 
we have an impossible drought problem. 

A last brief word about arrangement 
of the planting may help a little. Your 
tall plants belong in the background, 
then the lower, and finally the lowest in 
the foreground. That’s just a logical ar- 
rangement, because it is Obvious the tall 
ones as well as the low ones can all be 
seen when arranged this way. 

It will be easier to care for the plants 


if they are set back against a fence, or | 


background, rather than in a bed out in 
the lawn. Also that will look better. 
Just keep the lawn itself clear of flower 
beds and any such things which make it 
hard to mow, and your yard will be 
easier to keep shipshape and to enjoy. 
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TOWERS 
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47SH BRAND 
FAMOUS FOR 100 YEARS 


SLICKERS 
SUITS and HATS 


THE FARMER'S CHOICE SINCE 1836 
TOWER’S Fish Brand 


Wet Weather Garments 


have stood the test of a 


TRADE 

















century of service to 


farmers and _ outdoor 
workers the world over 


in all kinds of weather 


For Street Wear buy 
the new HANDICOAT 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 


Write for Catalog 5-2 








Sure, ABSORBINE 
fixed that 
inflamed tendon! 


Horses can’t thank you—but by keep- 
ing amg on working they'll prove how 
quickly Absorbine relieves pain, eases 
sore, stiff, bruised muscles, does away 
with lameness from sprains, strains, 
swollen ankles, knees and inflamed ten- 
dons. Never blisters or removes hair. 
A little does a lot. $2.50 at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 





Easier 
Faster 





TWO men with a Papec can put up hay faster 
than 3 men using a harpoon. No one works in the 
hot mow. Chopped hay takes ha/f the space, feeds 
easier, is eaten without waste, often increases pro 
duction. A Papec Chopper, without chanége,18 
the best silo filler obtainable. For full information 
send name and address on margin of ad. Papec 
Machine Co., 735 S. Main St., Shortsville, N. Y. 


APEC 


| HAY CHOPPER - SILO FILLER 








Guaranteed to stop all sucking. self sucking 
etc. Patented double hinge allows natural eas? 
for grazing. drinking. For sale everywhere oF 
order direct. Calf 40c Cow 50c postage paid. 
IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP COMPANY 
Dept. B RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Sergeant 


[ Continued from page 69 | 


The plea of his counsel was practically 
lost upon him. He was wondering how 
he could ever go on living if he had to 
give up Eleanora. 
~ Presently he and his counsel were sent 
out into the corridor while the officers 
put the case to a vote. Bill leaned numb- 
ly against a doorjamb. Would it be dis- 
charge or hard labor? Disgrace for life or 
a chance to come back after five years— 
if he had any heart left to come back? 
His ears hummed, and his whole body 
seemed pressed with a strange coldness. 
Already he might have received the 
maximum sentence. A sergeant came 
out to recall them. 

“We find the prisoner—guilty of dis- 
obedience to orders!” 

Bill nodded involuntarily. Sure, sure, 
that was right. He had been disobedient. 
He swayed a trifle in his chair, his eyes 
glued to the face of the trial judge advo- 
cafe. 

*And so sentence him——” 

\ 
His ears hummed, but he got it. He 
had lost Eleanora. And with her, every- 
thing. If that officer never uttered an- 
other word, he had lost Eleanora. 

He listened spellbound, oddly fasci- 
nated by his own doom. He feit like one 
standing a long way off to witness it. 

. to a forfeiture of two-thirds of 
two months pay!” 

He continued to listen, thinking the 
sentence incomplete. But the judge had 
suddenly fallen silent, disinterested. 
Well, what had happened? Didn’t they 
tell a man when he was going to be dis- 
honorably— What was that he had 
said? Forfeiture of pay? Why, that 
meant pay in the future! 

The blood came slowly back into 
Bill’s face. His eyes swam without warn- 
ing, and he clenched his teeth to keep 
the dammed, weak tears from brimming 
over. Not discharged? Disgraced? No 
hard labor? Not even busted to private? 

Ah, but the judge was adding some- 
thing. It was almost a relief to know 
that there was more to the sentence. 

“You will report to Colonel Barstow 
in ten days. That’s all, sergeant.” 

Bill got up and staggered like a drunk 
man from the room. He was amazed at 
the brightness and joyfulness of the sun- 
shine as he lurched towards the non- 
coms’ row and—Eleanora. 


For ten days he worked like a fiend at 
whatever task he was assigned. It was a 
joy to him to work again, a privilege to 
carry out orders. He wasn’t looking for 
promotion now; he was gratefully trying 
to earn the position the court had al- 
lowed him to keep. And Eleanora was 
willing to wait, 

She had told him so that first night 
alter his sentence as they sat on the 
grass over at Yorktown overlooking 
Cornwallis’ hide-out on the river. 

“How long do you figure it will take 
to make up the loss of pay?” she had 
asked. 

“Four months, maybe, if I cut myself 
down to just cigarettes and gas.” 

“Then we can be married by Thanks- 
giving,” she said hopefully. “Guess that 
will give us something to be thankful 
lor!’ 

At the end [ Continued on page 8&8 
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THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 


THE WINTER OF ’35 AND ’36 
HELD NO TERROR FOR ME- 


My stock was protected 
in CELOTEX insulated barns 


@ “It’s great to know your stock is housed in comfortable, 


well-insulated barns during severe winter weather. Last 


winter gave me amazing proof of how warm and dry 


Celotex makes a barn .. . how it saves feed .. . and keeps 


production up by preventing valuable animal heat from 


escaping through walls and roof. 


“Next summer too, these same Celotex lined barns 


will turn back the scorching rays of the sun. Celotex is 
mighty fine material to use on 









(3é Attire hh 


@} > LOT EX 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


BUILDS « PROTECTS « INSULATES 
DECORATES « SUBDUES NOISE 
Celotex Cane Fibre Products are manufactured 
nder the Ferox Process (patented) and resist 
: by Fungus. Growth, Dry Rot d 
tes (white ants). Look for the -brand 

Accept no substitutes 


any farm building—because it is 
easily handled, nails and saws 
like ordinary lumber and pays 
for itself in feed saving and in- 
creased production.” 


Celotex Free Farm Plan Service 


Your lumber dealer sells 
Celotex. See him today and 
forestall any trouble next win- 
ter. Ask him for Celotex Free 
Farm Plan Service. If your 
dealer cannot supply Celotex, 
write us for name of dealer 
nearest you who handles it. 
Use coupon below. 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me name of nearest dealer who sells Celotex. I am interested in 
building Dairy Barn [], Poultry House [1], Brooder House (), Laying House Cl, 
Hog House [], Farm Home [], Remodeling. 
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WORLDS BEST 
SEPARATORS 


Sizes, Prices and Terms 
for Every Need and Purse 


Sterling Series 


The standard line of 
De Laval Separators 
—the dest designed, 
cleanest skimming, 
easiest running, most 
durable separator 
ever made. 
















Junior Series 
World’s best low 
priced separators. 
Quality machines 
in every respect. 


AS= your nearest De Laval dealer 
for a free trial of anew De Laval 
Separator. Try it side-by-side. with 
your present method of separating 
and you will soon know just what.a 
new De Laval will save you. 
Thousands of people have tried 
this plan and have learned that a new 





EARN THEIR OWN 
PAYMENTS 


As small as 
















DE LAVAL MILKERS 


De Laval Milkers milk cows better, 















Golden Series 


A “de luxe” line of 
De Laval Separators 
~identical in construc- 
tion and_ efficiency 
with the Sterling Se- 
ries, with the addi- 
tion of several con- 
venient, but non-es- 
sential, features. 








2 
SIZES 


faster, cleaner and cheaper than 

any other method of milking—that * 

is the reason for their widespread Electro Series 

use and popularity, Ask about them. The all-electric 
cream separator. 


A great machine. 


De Laval would earn its own pay- 
ments, from what their old separator 
was losing. 

De Lavals are the cleanest skim- 
ming, easiest running and most dur- 
able separators in the world. 

See your De Laval dealer or write 
nearest office below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
427 Randolph St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 
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PAINT or ROOFING 


s'Wi Seve Vou Maney 


j you my my big new catalog. 
ust send Comeere a 

TORY P mae your 260 st} h 

how much coanen i save re. Als 7 eae 
Posts, Barb Wire, 

sim BpRown PAYS THE THE FREIGHT 
Don’t bay antil you get my free catalog. Jim 














Bro lit gutranteed. 47 . 
Over 1. ‘500.000 cus . tomers. 24 hour i. - 
Write now to my y factory nearest you 
HE Saqwe WN FENCE & WIRE co. 1 
Dest. 220 -A Memphis, Tenn. 





Be be OTHER THINGS 
ON Warhday- 


A modern washer with Briggs & Stratton Motor 
gives you time for other things on washday. In- 
stant starting--carefree operation. Used by a half 


million farm women. See your washer dealer. 
S«STRA 
\GG Tr 
en EP MN 
GASOLINE MOTORS 












application . 


Sell a Pig and 
Paint Your Barn 
~Sell Another 
and Paint Your 
House! 


J 
PAINTS: VARAISHES LACQUERS -ENAMELS 
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Soya Bean Oil Used in New Way 
in GLIDDEN Soyalastic Paint! 


e Help the whole farming industry. Use Glidden 
Soyalastic House Paint and Ba 

utilizing a// the advantages of the oil of soya beans, a 
valuable farm crop. Glidden gives the farmer more income by 
using more soya beans than any other paint manufacturer! 
e Scientific tests prove that Glidden Soyalastic Paint 
meets every requirement of a perfect paint. Solid, 
substantial covering ... good, full gloss... 
. long-wearing protection. Give Glidden 
Soyalastic Paint a trial and watch it prove its superior 
qualities. See your Glidden dealer now, or write to 

THE GLIDDEN COMPANY e CLEVELAND, OHIO 


rn Paint—two real paints 


easy 





EVERYWHERE ON EVERYTHING 





cently 


| Mechanical Milker 


[ Continued from page 


| not needed at all if the temperature of 
| the water is at least 150 degrees and the 
unit is held in the water without dousi 
while the solution is drawn thru. Othe, 
instruction sheets advise the use of a 
washing powder and a brush with hot 
water treatment once or twice dail 
According to the I[Ilinois station, “The 
important thing in the matter of caring 
for the rubber parts of the milking ma 
| chine is to remove all traces of milk fat 
at each milking. The fat tends to soften 
the rubber, making it porous. When that 
happens, it is impossible to sterilize 
As to the temperature of the hot wa- 
ter, the California station has just re 
announced the results of some 
work with the use of water at 185 de- 
grees, holding it at that temperature for 
20 minutes. Investigators compared this 
method with the use of water at 170 de. 
grees and found the former method the 
most satisfactory in every respect, with 
no apparent difference in the life or con- 
dition of the rubber parts. 


WueERE it is possible to have the 


equipment to use this water-bath meth- 
od with the higher temperatures, there 


should be no trouble from any forms of 


bacteria originating in the machine. 
Steam, of course, will accomplish the 
same sterilization. 

Where water is available at tempera- 
tures of only 150 to 170 degrees, the use 
of one of the many good disinfectant so- 
lutions will no doubt be necessary to 


| prevent the development of certain or- 


ganisms which can stand high tempera- 
tures. For this use there are the various 
forms of chlorine solutions sold under 
trade names, in liquid and powder form, 
the homemade chlorine prepared from 
chloride of lime, brine and sodium hy- 
droxide, or common lye. 

The lye solution has been strongly 
recommended by the Purdue station as 
very effective, cheap, and stable. A solu- 


tion of .3 to .5 is generally used, and this 


is made as follows: One 13-ounce can of 
| lye is dissolved in a gallon of cold water. 
Six ounces of this stock solution, kept in 
a well-stoppered, dark glass bottle, are 
| added to each gallon of water for im- 
mersing the inflations in a crock or for 
use on a rack. 

The use of a large crock for immersing 
will be very satisfactory if no air pockets 
are left in the tubing and if the solution 
is kept up to strength. The racks for fill- 
ing the inflations between milkings are 
sold by the various manufacturers of ma- 
chines or can be easily made by anyone 
handy with woodwork. 

The chief advantage of the rack is the 
fact that the solution run into the infla 
tions is always fresh. A dairyman who 
uses this method insti ills his rack in the 
cooler in summer. “The solution holds 
its strength better in a cool place and 
there is less chance for the rubber ‘wis 
to dry —they last better if kept cool and 
moist,” he asserts. 

Where the crock method of immersing 
is used, the lye solution will be effective 
when changed once a week, provided 
the inflations are always clean before 
they are placed in the crock. Where the 
chlorine solutions can be checked often 
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for their strength, they might be equally 
as effective as lye. However, they lose 
their strength rapidly, especially in hot 
weather when needed most. 

The “watchdog” of the milk supply 
at one state institution says of his expe- 
rience with the various preparations: 
“While using the chlorine solution, I 
had little luck in keeping the count 
down. I think a lot of the trouble was 
due to the fact that the solution was not 


kept strong enough. To be sure that it is | 


strong enough at all times, one must add 
more stock solution every day. That will 


mean the cost will be an important item | 


over a period of time. And you know 
how the fur goes up on the farmer’s back 
at the mention of added cost. The lye 
solution is economical to make and does 


not lose its strength readily. I get by | 


0. K. by changing it every five days.” 

In this connection, the California sta- 
tion makes the statement that the lye 
and chlorine preparations were about 
equal in their effects on the life of the 
rubber. Moreover, the Kansas station 
in some work just completed indicates 
that the action of chlorine solution is 
somewhat quicker than lye. 

They maintain further at Kansas that 
the chlorine solution must contain 200 
parts available chlorine per million to 
be effective. They suggest that while 
chlorine products may be very accept- 
able for use in the rack method, they are 
very likely to prove inefficient in the 
crock method. 

Directions for making up the home- 
made chlorine solutions are generally 
given on the can of lime. These direc- 
tions for mixing must be followed. 

Salt, sal soda, or tri-sodium phosphate 
may be added to the homemade solution 
or to the commercial preparations for 
increasing their stability. According to 
the Illinois station, “Good results can 
be obtained with brine so prepared that 
undissolved salt is present on the bot- 
tom of the container.” 

A suggestion from one manufacturer 
states: ““Be sure that the air hose from 
the pump to the valve chamber is clean. 
Even tho no milk passes thru this hose, 
the vapor arising from the milk is car- 
ried into this hose and accumulates.” 


REGULAR care and washing of metal 
parts of machines will naturally be the 
same as the other milk utensils. 

Purdue and other stations have dem- 
onstrated that a further reduction in 
machine contamination can be effected 
by rinsing inflations with scalding wa- 
ter and then with cold water just previ- 
ous to milking. 


While practically all rubber parts now | 


used in milking machines will withstand 
steam and boiling water, they should 
not come in direct contact with heat or 
have boiling water poured directly onto 
them. From my own experience I have 
found that it is practically impossible to 
keep the bacterial count low when the 
rubbers begin to get porous or cracked, 
and that the careful handling of these 
parts—keeping them clean, cool, and 
damp—has a very definite connection 
with the production of low-count milk. 

In conclusion, I am inclined to agree 
with one herdsman who says hot water 
must be available at every milking; and 
unless steam or the water-bath method 
at 185 degrees is used, that one of the 
disinfectants in either the crock or rack 
method must be used for safety. 
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Costs less in the long run 


If you want to save money on fence, ask for genuine 
American! It is made better. Lasts longer. Costs far less 
in the long run than fence made to sell at a “price.” 
Made of medium hard wire, tough and sturdy. 
Full gauge, with rust-resisting 
copper-bearing steel. Smooth, 
evenly coated galvanizing is 
proof against any sort of weather 
attack. Famous American weather 
curves take care of expansion 
and contraction. Equally fa- 
mous American Hinge Joint 
gives the flexibility that’s nec- 
essary to withstand heavy pres- 
sure of live stock. Every roll is 
full honest length, with speci- 

AN fication card in each roll. 
There are farmers in your 
community who are using 
American fence. Ask them what 
they think of it. See the Ameri- 
can dealer in your community. 





ROOFING THAT LASTS 
Steel sheets are ideal for roofing 
and siding. They last longer, 
give better satisfaction, improve 
the appearance of your prop- 
erty. Ask for steel sheets by 
brand name—American, Ten- 
nessee, or Columbia. All styles 
—corrugated, V-crimped or flat 
—in Standard Open Hearth or 
rust-resisting Copper Steel. 


AMERICAN 


AMERICAN SHEET 4 TIN PLATE 
COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


TENNESSEE 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRONGAR.R. 
COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


AMERICAN FENCE 


Manufactured by AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago, Iilinois 





AM! 


FEN 


In the South manufactured by =~ Onthe Pacific Coast manufactured by 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON end R. R. CO. COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
N ‘2 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 
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THIS GUARANTEE 


Is Your Assurance of Satisfaction 


“We guarantee that your money will be returned or that satisfactory 
adjustment will be made, if you purchase any article advertised in 
this issue of Successful Farming which is not as represented in 
the advertisement. The complaint, investigation of which will be 
instituted promptly, must be submitted to us within one year after 
the advertisement appeared. If the article be purchased thru the 
mails, it is a condition of our guarantee that you shall have men- 
tioned Successful Farming at the time the purchase was made.” 


Eacu advertisement in Successful Farming is a buying guide to better 
value. Read all the advertisements—big and little—it is a profitable habit. 
If you want further information about the products advertised, write to 
the advertisers. Listed below are the advertisers in this issue of Successful 
Farming who have worth-while booklets and folders which they will be 


glad to send you. 


Household 


Clopay Corp.— Window Shade Samples, p. 78. 

Ex-Lax, Inc.—Ex-Lax Sample, p. 20. 

Florence Stove Co.—Stove Booklet, p. 58. 

General Foods—“The Calumet Book of Oven 
Triumphs,” p. 45. 

General Foods— Week's Supply of Postum, p. 54. 

Grape-Nuts Flakes—Joe E. Brown Club, p. 67. 

Grape-Nuts—Dizzy Dean Club, p. 61. 

Perfection Stove Company—Booklet on Superfex 
Refrigerators, p. 51. 

Post Toasties—Junior G-Men Club, p. 47. 

Post’s 40% Bran Flakes—Air Hawks Club, p. 25. 

Servel, Inc.— Refrigerator Information, p. 56. 

Successful Farming—“How to Modernize Your 
Farm Home,” p. 6. 

West Unity Woolen Millse—Blanket Catalog, p. 87. 


Building Material and Supplies 


The Aladdin Co.—Free Catalog, p. 89. 

The Brown Fence & Wire Co.—Paint and Roofing 
Catalog, p. 74. 

The Philip Carey Company—Information on Carey 
Cork-Insulated Shingles, p. 78. 

The Celotex Corporation—Celotex Farm Plan 
Service, p. 73. 

The Edwards Manufacturing Co.—Roof Catalog, 
p. 8 

The Glidden Company—Information About Paint, 
p. 74. 

National Lead Company—" Painting with White- 
Lead,” p. 79. 

Pittsburgh Steel Company—Fence Guide, p. 89. 

The Ruberoid Co.—Farm Booklet on Building and 
Modernizing, p. 22 

The Sherwin-Williams Co.—“The Home Decora- 
tor,” p. 30. 


Farm Machinery and Equipment 


Aermotor Company— Windmill Information, p. 62. 

Allied Motors Catalog, 
p. 84. 

American Farm Machine Co.—Garden Tractor Cat- 
alog, Pp. 87 


Corp.—Garden Tractor 


American Separator Co.—-Separator Catalog, p. 82. 


John Deere— Literature on Deere Machinery, p. 60. 


The De Laval Separator Company——Separator and 
Milker Information, p. 74. . 


Separator Catalog, p. 80. 
“I Drive Safe- 


The Galloway Co. Inc. 

International Harvester Company 
ly,” p. 21. 

The Melotte Separator—Separator Catalog, p. 78. 


New Idea, Inc.—Farm 
Inside Back Cover. 


Machinery Information, 


New Prima Separator Co.—Separator Literature, 
p. 88. 

Papec Machine Co. 
p. 72. 


Hay Chopping Information, 


Pioneer Mfg. Co.—Garden Tractor Information, 


p. 88. 
Shaw Mfg. Co. 
Standard Engine Co. 
p. 78. 


Tractor Catalog, p. 82. 
Garden Tractor Catalog, 
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United Dairy 
Book, p. 84. 


United States Rubber Products, Inc.—‘Power 
Farming, Economy and Efficiency,” p. 63. 

Witte Engine Works—Engine Catalog, p. 84. 

Woodmanse Mfg. Co.— Windmill Booklet, p. 88. 


Equipment Company—Separator 


Farm Supplies 

Bayer-Semesan Co., Inc.—Free Corn*Pamphlet, p. 
70. 

Boyt Harness Co.—Harness Catalog, p. 

Corona Mfg. Co.—Corona Sample, p. 78. 


Linseed Meal Educational Committee—" Practical 
Feeding for Profit,’ Food Chart, p. 87. 


New Albany Box & Basket Company 
Basket Catalog, p. 82. 

Parke, Davis & Co.—Farm Sanitation Book, p. 82. 

See Jay Battery About 
Batteries, p. 82. 

Troy Chemical Co.—Savoss Book, p. 72. 
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Box and 


Company —Information 


Miscellany 
Albert Mills—Free Information, p. 78. 
L. R. Bonnewitz 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Booklet, p. 42. 


Fairyfoot Products Co. 
84 


Sweet Corn Information, p. 82. 
Free 


Free Trial Treatment, p. 


Hammond Paint & Chemical Co.—Insect Enemies 
Chart, p. 70. 

Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works—Literature 
on Shotguns, p. 85. ‘ 


A. = Lewis Co.—1936 Calendar-Thermometer, p. 
82. 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 


“The Check That Smooths the Way,” p. 71. 
-Perche- 


Percheron Horse Association of America 
ron News, p. 68. 

Rock of Ages Corporation—“How to choose a 
Memorial,” p. 34. 

J. Stevens Arms Company— 
Rifles, p. 88 

Texas Centennial—tLllustrated Literature, p. 70. 

A, J. Tower Co. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
er, p. 84. 


Literature on Stevens 


Free Catalog, p. 72. 
Cartridge Fold- 


Wiachester Repeating Arms Co.— Winchester Cata- 
log, p. 68. 


Farm Land 


See pp. 84, 87. 


Nursery and Garden 


See p. 87. 


Baby Chicks and Poultry 
See pp. 86, 87. 


Patent Attorneys 
See p. 89. 








Alfalfa 
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[ Continued from page :0 | 


ration. So do well-managed alfalfa pas. 
tures. Three Michigan farmers have re- 
ported pasturing stands of alfalfa | 
years. The average life of an alfalfa 
stand under grazing as reported by a 
representative group of Michigan farm. 
ers was over 3) years. Hay stands in 
this state are not, as a rule, kept much 
longer than this length of time. 


NorTHERN alfalfa-growers who wish 
to maintain thrifty stands should avoid 
cutting the crop for hay or pasturing it 
closely during the critical fall period. In 
Michigan this is the month of Septem- 
ber—early September in the north, late 
September in the southern counties. 
Light grazing on hay meadows at the 
rate of one cow to 3or4 acres of good al- 
falfa, should not prove objectionable 
during this period, but capacity grazing 
or mowing should be discontinued in 
time to allow about 40 days for the 
plants to re-establish food reserves in 
their roots before the tops normally 
cease activity or are killed by frost. Late 
fall grazing (or clipping) in Michigan 
trials has not thus far proved objection- 
able; and October and November pas- 
turing on alfalfa in this state is common- 
ly practiced. At this late date, tops have 
ceased their activities and are no longer 
needed to maintain the vigor of the 
roots, altho they may provide some me- 
chanical advantage in holding snow. 

Alfalfa may readily serve in the dual 
capacity of furnishing a first cutting of 
hay, with the following growth used for 
pasture during the hot, dry summer 
months. Second cuttings in Michigan 
have yielded from 30 cow-days grazing 
per acre in the driest of summers to over 
110 cow-days when July and August 
rainfall was more plentiful. Such were 
the results of experiments conducted 
co-operatively by the Michigan State 
College and the Division of Forage Crops 
and Diseases of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in southwestern 
Michigan on droughty, sandy loam soil 
—conditions under which Kentucky 
and Canada Bluegrass (the latter much 
more common) produce practically no 
summer pasture at all. 


ALFALFA grazed continuously from 
mid-May to September 1 furnished 132 
cow-days pasture per acre as an average 
for 2 seasons .With butterfat at 34 centsa 
pound, the value of the milk produced 
by the Guernseys used in this expert 
ment was sufficient to return slightly 
over $20 a ton for hay which these 
pastures could have produced, as indi- 
cated by check areas. 

Alfalfa under conditions of these ex- 
periments proved 35 percent more pro- 
ductive than second-year sweetclover. 
As an average for 3 years it produced 3? 
percent more pasture than bluegrass 
which had received comparable lime and 
fertilizer plus 2 nitrogen applications per 
season; gO percent more than bluegrass 
similarly treated, but with only one ni 
trogen application; and over 3 times 4s 
much as unfertilized grass pasture. Inc'- 
dentally, grazing returns from alfalta 
were much better distributed thruout the 
season than sweet clover or bluegrass. 

It is quite possible that alfalfa ané 
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some drought-resistant grass may do 
even better. With several alfalfa-grass 
mixtures being tried at the Michigan 
Experiment Station, smooth bromegrass 
(Bromus inermis) has early indicated 
striking possibilities. As wild white clo- 
ver has provided nitrogen and stimulated 
the growth of grasses associated with it, 
in the work described by D. B. John- 
stone-Wallace in the February, 1936, is- 
sue of Successful Farming, so alfalfa and 
smooth bromegrass have been associated 
in a remarkably drought-resisting and 
productive combination. 


THE smooth brome is exceedingly pal- 
atable and, at times, has been eaten a 
little in preference to alfalfa. This pal- 
atability holds at relatively advanced 





stages of growth so that the mixture | 


may be somewhat undergrazed in the 
spring, thereby providing a reserve for 
the summer when growth is less rapid. 

The mixture is cleaner of weeds than 
is straight alfalfa pasture; at East Lan- 
sing it has been a little more productive 
and the nitrogen from the alfalfa has 
prevented any tendency toward a sod- 
bound condition frequently observed in 
pure stands of bromegrass. The nitro- 
gen-giving alfalfa also makes for a richer 
protein content in the brome. Last sum- 
mer, with the plants about 18 inches 
high, both bromegrass and alfalfa con- 
tamed about 2§ percent crude protein 
on a dry matter basis, thus providing 
this nutrient in more than sufficient 
quantities for dairy cow requirements. 

Above all, there are many reasons to 
expect that the grass-alfalfa combination 
will prove much less likely to cause 
bloat, thereby making unnecessary some 
of the more cumbersome precautions 
which must be observed in the pasturing 
of cattle and sheep on straight alfalfa. 


A Three-Way Look 


LeapING dairy breeders of Kansas 
plan to look three ways in their efforts 
to increase milk production—to the 
past, the present, and the future. In a 
recent meeting at the Kansas State Col- 
lege they decided that they will: 

1. Look to the past—for proof of 
ability to produce milk by insisting upon 
records from both sides of the untried 
bull’s pedigree. Since the dam is only 
half of the pedigree, the sire must also 
show proof of high production by his 
dam. And this proof in both branches of 
the pedigree must be for more than one 
generation back. It should be evident for 
at least three generations. 

2. Look to the present—by culling 
closely. This program already is well es- 
tablished but is an immediate method 
and does not look far enough ahead. 

}. Look to the future—by assuming 
responsibility to other dairymen who 
may not be so well equipped to carry 
the load of a persistent breeding im- 
provement program. The ultimate re- 
sult, of course, is that if the leading 
breeders stress production in the ances- 
try of untried bulls, improvement even- 
tually will be made all over the state, be- 
cause the lesser breeders look to the big 
lellows for their herd bulls. They have 
Cone so in the past, but, unfortunately, 
the big breeders have not always gone 
lar enough in looking for records in the 
pedigree. —F. E,. Charles, Ohio. 





CHEAP FUELS 
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ARE FALSE ECONOMY 


SAYS MANAGER OF 180,000-TREE 
RANCH IN FULLERTON, CAL. 





Maintenance costs on seven 
tractors kept extremely low 
by use of 70 octane gasoline 


EVEN Allis-Chalmers tractors 

work the 2600-acre ranch under 
Mr. Phillips’ management... and the 
average running time for each tractor 
is about 2000 hours a year. Like other 
big operators who have made close 
checks on fuel cost and operating ex- 
penses, Mr. Phillips has found he can 
save money by using regular-priced 
gasoline—instead of low-quality gaso- 
lines or so-called “cheap” fuels, such 
as distillate and kerosene, which so 
many tractor owners are finding to be 
cheap in first cost only. 

Mr. Phillips says, ‘‘We use regular 
grade gasoline of the best quality. I 
have been operating tractors a num- 
ber of years and have found that it is 
false economy to use cheap fuels. 
Our seven tractors are three years old 
and our maintenance costs have been 
extremely low, due in large measure, 
I believe, to the fact that we use 
good gasoline exclusively as fuel.” 

On oil bills alone, good gasoline 





Grant K. Phillips, Ranch Man- 
ager, Sunny Hills Ranch, Fuller- 
ton, California—one of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of American 
farmers who have found that pen- 
nies spent for good gasoline save 
dollars in repair bills. (Above) Two 
of Mr. Phillips’ seven tractors. 











usually saves two-thirds. It stops the ex- 
cessive crankcase dilution caused by 
low-grade fuels. 

Leading oil companies in every state 
are now selling gasoline of 70 octane 
quality at the regular price. Most of 
these high octane quality gasolines con- 
tain tetraethyl lead. They give FULL 
power to EVERY tractor and good per- 
formance to modern cars and trucks. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York City, manufacturers 
of anti-knock fluids for premium and 
regular gasolines. 


It pays to buy GOOD GASOLINE 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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GRADUATE TO AN 


Sugersotl, 


The new Ingersoll Watches 
take the honors of the class 
...yet they’re so sturdy 
they’re at home in the field, 
on vacation, at work or at 
a party. Aero, in plain or 
fancy design — real style 
leader. Wafer-thin Lapel, 
cased in genuine pigskin. 
Yankee — with or without 
lapel cord. Ingersoll has 
the right timekeeper, for 
everybody, $1.25 up. 











TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 
PAYING UP TO $60°° A WEEK 


National company needs more men at once to 
make po nm calls on local routes. No experience 
—_ erate on our ¢ 





CORK aed LATE 
SHINGLE 


Recognized as ‘“The TOP in aaatien VALUE” 
because it A Be three advantages: (1) Weather 
Protection, (2) Roof Insulation, (3) Lasting 
Beauty. 

Years of extra life and comfort-giving qualities 
are built into Carey Cork-Insulated Shingles. 
Outside surface of slate provides weather protec- 
tion; under-side of cork acts as a barrier to heat 
and cold. Applied on new or old buildings like 
other shingles. No extra labor required yet you 
get roof plus insulation —at cost of roof only. 


Made Only by Carey 
Modern colors and extra thickness add to roof 
beauty. Send for free folder, sample and name 
of nearest Dealer. 

THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Dependable Products Since 1873 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Philip Carey Compan 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. T, 
Gentlemen:—Tell me all 
about this shingle and send sample. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
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Breed News 
By J. C. Holbert 


CATTLE CONGRESS. The twenty- | 


seventh annual Dairy Cattle Congress | 


and Allied Shows will be held September 
28th to October 4th, 1936, inclusive, at 
Waterloo, Iowa. Among the nationally 
known events which will be held in con- 
nection are the National Belgian Horse 
Show, the International Waterfowl Ex- 
position, the American Poultry 
gress, and an extensive industrial and 
farm machinery show. The dates follow 
the leading state fairs and shows, thus 
making it convenient for the best ‘herds 
from all parts of the country to com- 
pete for supreme honors. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS. In the 
future, all Milking Shorthorn bulls’ ped- 
igrees will have stamped upon them in 
bold type the words “Milking Short- 
horns.” In the past, the Milking Short- 
horns have been recorded along with the 
other Shorthorns in the same association, 
and there was no mark of identification. 
The Milking Shorthorn Journal points 
out now that any farmer or breeder who 


desires to buy Milking Shorthorn bulls 


can do so with the assurance that they 
are truly Milking Shorthorns and record- 
ed as such by the association. 


AYRSHIRES. Another world record 
has been broken for the Ayrshire breed. 
Penshurst Charming Alma owned by 
Richard Whitney, Far Hills, New Jer- 
sey, has established a new world record 
for senior three-year-olds in the 305-day 
division by producing 15,! 7 pounds of 
milk and 644.58 pounds of hasteerfut. 

This heifer sold in May, 1933, in 
Strathglass-Penshurst’s sale for $160. 
She was sired by Penshurst Charming 
Prince. He now has to his record 54 
tested daughters. 

Penshurst Charming Alma produced 
nearly five pounds of milk for each 
pound of grain consumed. She was on 
pasture four months of the year and in 
addition was fed a good quality of hay, 
corn silage, and beets plus her regular, 
daily grain ration. 


A new field man to represent the Ayr- | 


shire breed in the Midwest is announced 
by the Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Brandon, Ver- 
mont. He is Mr. 
E. E. Ormiston of 
Urbana, Illinois. 
His duties will in- 
clude picnics, group 
meetings, special 


breed exhibits, en- 


couragement of 
testing, the bet- 
ter breedingof Ayr- 
shires, and more 
aggressive breed 
advertising. He is 
a graduate of the University of Illinois. 


E. E. Ormiston 


SHEEP. The State Breeders Purebred 
Ewe Consignment Sale held at the Mich- 
igan State College recently was the best 
from the standpoint of average prices and 
interest of any held in the state. It was 
attended by a large crowd, tho weather 


| conditions were exceedingly bad. 


The 44 ewes sold, representing five | 


pies 
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| 3235 Como Ave. 





| THOUGHT 
I5¢ WINDOW SHADES 
WOULD LOOK CHEAP 


‘“‘But No One Ever Realizes 


My 15¢ CLOPAYS are 
Not High Priced Shades”’ 


“WHE an agreeable surprise to find 15c 
CLOPAY window shades the smartest, 
richest looking I ever owned! And so inexpen- 
sive! When they get soiled, I simply put up new 
ones—keep windows always spic and span at 
amazingly low cost.” Try this plan used by 
millions. CLOPAY 15c window shades are 

made from a new kind of tough, pliable creped 
fibre that will not pinhole or crack. Smart pat- 
terns and rich plain colors. See them in lead- 
ing 5c and 10c and neighborhood stores. Send 
for FREE color samples. CLOPAY Corp, 
1569 York St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Introductory 
PRICE 
REDUCTION 


mee = for Special Intro- 

Price Reduction Offer 
savin, e700 20,2 pradete outy tate 
duce NLES STEEL 

OrTE W STA r 30 Days’ Free 


f 
ee egal meee, 
now on. own after 30 d 
free trial! Hurry! Write! ne? 


NEW "5" MELOTTE 


Yes—Stainless Steel in every part 
touching milk rust-proof —_non- 








troductory Price Re tio 
Offer. Don’t be too late . 


THE MELOTTE SEPARATO Ther 


ow . 
2043 w wm 49% st. 
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PORTAB 
MILKE 


PAGE 


They cost so little, compared with pipe line 
machines, that hand milking doesn’t pay. Spe 
cial low-cost model for amal!l herds @ to 15 
cows). No valves; visible milking. Hand, elec- | 


tric, or gasoline motor. Dairymen agents 
(users only) wanted for county territories; lib- 
eral discount. Act now before prices advance, 
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sTractorsfor Small Farms, / 
3 lorists, Nurseries, 4 

va ruit Growers & Poultrymen. 
= = | 1 & 2 Cylinders 
and Lawns Walk or Ride-Do Belt Work S 5 . 
High Wheels—Free Catalog i as 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. 
| Minneapolis, Minn, Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
2420 Market St. 160 Cedar St. 
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medium- and fine-wool breeds brought 
an average price of $34.30. The 41 ewes 
representing the Oxford, Shropshire, 
Hampshire, and Southdown medium- 
wool breeds sold for an average of $35.30. 
The 10 Hampshire ewes sold averaged 
$37.90, the 12 Oxfords $37.16, the 15 
Shropshires $34.40, the 4 Southdowns 
$27.25, and the 3 Blacktop Delaines 
$17.50. All of the ewes ranged in age 
from those coming two years to those 
coming four years old, and all had been 
carefully selected for productivity and 
type by a committee of breeders, who 
are members of the Michigan Purebred 
Sheep Breeders’ Association. 


HOLSTEINS. Each year, the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association selects a boy 
and a girl as 4-H Holstein champions. 
Honors this year go to Miss Monetha 
Newman of York, Nebraska, and George 
Smith, Jr., of Aurora, Illinois. Miss New- 
man has won state championship honors 
for three successive years. She started 





George Smith Monetha Newman 


her dairy project in 1930 with a Holstein 
calf. She now has 11 head and has won 


many prizes, both at the York county | 


fair and at the state fair. Sales returns 
from her club projects have totaled 
approximately $1,008. 

George Smith has carried on a dairy 
project for eight years with purebred 
Holsteins. He now has a herd of 13. Total 
sales from his club projects have amount- 
ed to $3,510, most of which came from 
his Holstein cattle. 


The Iowa Holstein Breeders’ sale at 
Waterloo, March 24, brought an average 
of $130 a head for an offering of high av- 
erage quality lacking in outstanding tops. 
A total of 51 animals was sold, includ- 
ing 9 bulls for which the top was All- 
American Prince Ormsby Aaggie Home- 
stead from a Tritomia dam with 709 
pounds fat as a 2-year-old. He was con- 
signed by Schrier Brothers, Indianola, 
and purchased by Robert Decker, Clar- 
ence, lowa. 

Forty-two head of females were sold, 
the top being a 3-year-old Ormsby cow 
now making a large record for L. C. 
Lenth, Elkader, consigner. She was pur- 
chased by the Polk County Home. 


BELGIANS. Charles Irvine of Ank- 
eny, lowa, a well-known breeder of Bel- 
gian horses, died Thursday, March sth. 
Mr. Irvine had made a national reputa- 
tion as a Belgian breeder, owning and 
breeding many first-prize-winners and 


| . . | 
champions. The most noted animal ever 


owned by Mr. Irvine was Alfred de Bree 
Eyck 73424, an International grand 
champion. Mr. Irvine had served as di- 
rector of the Belgian Association, a rep- 
resentative of the American breeders in 
Belgium, and was a strong believer in farm 
organization and progressive farming. 
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—and a place worth 


protecting with Dutch Boy | 


XENTIMENTAL? Yes, but practical, 


too. There’s a dollars-and-cents 


reason for avoiding low-grade paint. 


Note the actual photograph at the 
right and read the wording. See, first, 
a typical example of how low-grade 
paint quickly cracks and scales, spoil- 
ing the looks of your home and giv- 
ing the weather a chance to attack 
the bare wood. 


The effect on your pocket-book is 
just as bad. You must (1) repaint long 
before you planned—(2) go to the 
extra trouble and labor of burning 
and scraping off the low-grade paint 
and (3) pay the cost of one additional 
coat—a new priming coat—as part 
of the repainting. 








- 


Double House Shows Up Low-Grade Paint 

















LOW-GRADE DUTCH BOY 


Here's what happened when the owner of one side 
of a double house used low-grade paint and the 
owner of the other, Dutch Boy. Both jobs are 2 years 
old. But now the low-grade paint must all be burned 
and scraped off. And an extra coat — a new prim- 
ing coat—applied. The Dutch Boy job is still good 
and won't need any burning off or new priming 
coat at repaint time. 

and unbroken. No burning and scrap- 
ing, no new priming coat. And no re- 
painting either, until long after low- 


grade paint would havegone to pieces. 


Durable, high-grade paint is easy 
to make. Just take Dutch Boy All- 
Purpose Soft Paste and stir in the 
proper thinner. In a few minutes you 
have pure white-lead paint ready for 
the brush... for either interior or ex- 
terior use. Tint it easily and quickly 
to any color you desire. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 





Now look at the Dutch 
Boy example, also typical. 
No cracking and scaling 
there. Dutch Boy, instead, 
wears down stubbornly by 


paint right over it because 
itssurface remainssmooth 





ONLY 


$#) 30* 


That’s all it costs for pure 
white-lead paint. 
mix, too, from Dutch Boy 
All-Purpose Soft Paste. 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., 
Buffalo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago ; 
659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 820 West 
Superior Ave., Cleveland ; 722 Chestnut 
Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San 
Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 
800 Albany St., Boston ; National Lead & 
Oil Co. of Penna., 316 4th Ave., Pitte- 
burgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 


per gallon 


Easy to 











NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

Address (See list of Branches above) 
Please send me your free folder ‘‘Painting with White-Lead”’ 
giving specially prepared instructions to farmers on the 
quickest, easiest way to make Dutch Boy Pure White -Lead 
paint at a cost of about $2.30* per gallon 


*This price (as of April 1936) varies somewhat depending on buyer's distance from producing centers. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 
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Remington’s newest 
.22 repeater 


THE “SPORTMASTER’ 





different sighting combinations. 


news for pests. 


SPEED—safely! $14.70. 


port, Connecticut. 








QU PON 


DR.HESS 











A bowel astringent given in the 
drinking water. 25c, 

50c, $1. At your local 

Dr. Hess dealer’s. 













it iea—the New Galloway SEPARATOR 
—_— Genuine 18-5 Sta " Livy Steel where it 
eatly neans something! on 
the ‘world with all Stainless Si 

earings as well as Stainiess Steel Dis 
3 uarantees easier turning, easier clean- 
ing, longer life. Get our low ory pricel 


ACTS QUICK any 


Buy Erect a wuss . He ory direct-selling 


separator fac 
AINLESS STEEL GALLOWAY un- 
Sorat at any price! USE IT 30 DAYS 
nm your farm at Ol I ene we 
Back uarantee. Big trade allow 
ance on old machine. EASY TERMS, 8% *\ 
low as $3.00 per month, LY INTER- 
EST. New Catalog FREE 


The G LLOWAY CO. Inc. 


Box 87 WATERLOO, IOWA 
METAL 


EDWARD ROOFING 


BUY NOW .. SAVE MONEY 


8\, Protect your buildings from 
wast fire, lightning, wind and 
_-Sweather before advancing 
~~ costs force next price raise. 
. Send roof measurements. 


















Ask for Catalog 88 . 
THE E DWARDS. MANUFACTURING co. 


506-556 BUTLER STR CINNATI, OHIO 
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GAIN Remington makes rifle his- 

tory—with the‘SPORTMASTER”! 
Look at the modern, adjustable peep 
rear and hooded front sights and you'll 
see why you can really Sit things with 
a “SPORTMASTER.” These sights, 
with interchangeable discs, give eight 


Superb sights, plus a barrel of Rem- 
ington accuracy, plus a bolt-head that 
locks under the frame in perfect align- 
ment, plws a correctly shaped stock 
give you a rifle that’s just plain bad 


The ‘“‘SPORTMASTER”—No. 341P 
—with peep sights as illustrated, take- 
down, weight about 6 pounds. Han- 
dies all types of .22’s, including HI- 
No. 341A, 
with open sights, $13.95. Reming- 
ton Arms Company, Inc., Bridge- 


Remington, 
T 








Turkeys 


Fit General 


Farming 
* 
By Irvin J. Mathews 






Tus is the story of how James Keller- 
man of Tippecanoe County, Indiana, 
has snugly fitted the raising of 2,500 


turkeys a year into the management of 


his 240-acre Cornbelt farm. Kellerman 
says the farmer’s biggest problem is to 
keep himself, his help, and his equip- 
ment busy as many days as possible 
during the year. 

Turkey-raising, broiler-raising, and 
sheep-feeding are the three major proj- 
ects on the Kellerman farm. This year, 
Kellerman put in g0o blackface Western 
lambs the middle of September. 

The lambs will clean up the fence rows, 
graze the stubble fields, mow down some 
third cutting alfalfa and about the first 
of November, they will go into dry lots 
for finishing with corn silage, alfalfa hay, 
and shelled corn. With Kellerman’s sys- 
tem, he needs two bushels of corn and 
120 pounds of alfalfa hay to finish the 
lambs by January. 

When the fat lambs are leaving the 
farm, this management expert fills his 
18 units of brooding space with chicks 
for broilers, and all hands turn from 
feeding lambs to taking care of chicks. 

In May, after the broilers have gone 
to market, the Kellerman brooder houses 
are filled with poults, starting with about 

2,500. There is a 10-unit permanent 
brooder house on this farm besides the 
8 colony houses that are hauled to the 
fields as soon as the birds are ready for 
range. So planned, the rush of spring 
seeding and corn planting comes after 
the broilers have been sold and before 
the poults are put into the houses. 

For raising turkeys, Kellerman has 
some original methods: 

“Teaching poults to eat mash soon is 
mighty important,” he told me. “The 
first 4 or 5 days, we put brass buttons 
and other bright objects into the mash 
so they will peck at them; and when they 
are a week old, we put a few ‘teacher’ 
turkeys into each house. These are 
poults that are a week or so older and 
have learned to eat well.”’ 


THE first cutting from 20 acres of alfal- 
fa is mowed for the sheep. After this 
has grown up again, the colony houses 
are hauled to the alfalfa fields. At first, 
the poults do not eat enough alfalfa to 
keep down the entire 20 acres, so the 
owner gets a second cutting from part of 
the acreage. 

Kellerman’s equipment is_ simple, 
readily moved, and dual- or triple-pur- 









pose. He must move the roosts and 
houses once each week or ten days. 

Kellerman’s field roosts are in units 
made by nailing the ends of two, 2-foot- 
high sawhorses to each of 2 runners, 
which are made of native-stock hard- 
wood for heavy duty. The roosts are 
tacked on top of the sawhorses, and the 
whole assembly is moved at one pull. 
The odds and ends of feed and emergen- 
cy tools are kept in a brooder house 
which marches slowly across the fields 
with the other equipment. 

Barrel waterers quench the turkeys’ 
thirst. The oil barrels used have a short 
piece of pipe screwed in at the bottom, 
which extends down into a pan 8 to Ic 
inches deep. This automatically provides 
a constant supply of clean water. The 
barrels are on runners. 


THERE is a range shade that shelters 
the turkeys in summer—and closes the 
corncrib in winter. An 8 by 16-foot plat- 
form 30 inches off the ground (on run 
ners) is the center support. Four 8 by io- 
foot rolling doors from the big corncrib 
are supported at one end by the movable 
platform and at the other end by a saw 
horse. When moving, the 4 doors and 4 
sawhorses are loaded onto the platforn 
shed. These are good, red-painted doors, 
so I had a question. 

“Tt doesn’t hurt them a bit,” Keller- 
man told me. “In the fall, after the tur 
keys are taken to the cornfield, the doors 
are washed, cleaned, and repainted.” 

Turkeys in the cornfield—that brings 
up another unique point in Kellerman’ 
management-equipment scheme. The 
last of August, Kellerman sows rye in 
the cornfield closest to the buildings. 
This is covered only by the rain, but on 
his fertile fields it makes a quick growth. 
By the time the alfalfa freezes down, 
part of the corn has been put into the 
silo for the lambs, and the turkeys are 
moved into the cornfield with their 
roosts close beside the standing stalks. 

“When the weather is cold and windy, 
the turkeys go into the standing stalks 
for protection. And there’s no better fall 
and winter pasture for turkeys than 
thrifty rye.” 

The soybeans raised on the farm are 
threshed with a combine. The whole 
soybeans are fed to the lambs. The tur- 
keys get soybeans in the form of soybean 
meal mixed with their mash. 

It’s clearly a case of hats off to Man- 


ager Kellerman—don’t you agree? 
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High-Profit Flock 


RHEINHART VOHS, a youth residing 
near New Knoxville, Ohio, made a net 
income of $570.13 in one year from his 
flock of 224 Leghorn hens. The check 
year began October 1, 1934, and ended 
September 30, 1935. 

[t is all on the records, and the records 
prove it. Rheinhart knows just the 
amount of feed used, the price paid for 


it, how many dozen eggs were produced, | 


exactly the prices received for the eggs 
sold. His records show a low in prices for 
March, ’34, of 1814 cents a dozen—a 
high in November of 32 and 33 cents. 

Rheinhart lives with his parents, who 
own and operate a 100-acre farm. In ad- 
dition to his poultry business he helps 
with the regular farm work. 

His first poultry house was one of the 
open-front type, and he was careful not 
toovercrowd it. His feeders provided the 
necessary space of 2% inches per bird. 

He insulated the walls and put in a 
ceiling of rough lumber lath, nailed 
closely together. The space between the 
ceiling and roof was filled with straw. 

His birds never suffer from sudden 
changes of temperature. A visit to this 
poultry house on one of the hottest Au- 
gust days of 1935 found the hens com- 








fortable and busy. As one visitor re- | 


marked, “As cool as an air-conditioned 
city home.”” A visit in zero weather 
found the flock active, apparently com- 
fortable, and with no frozen combs. 


Ecc production was carefully planned 
for the fall and winter months, when 
prices are highest. And was it a success? 
The figures say it was: November 
brought 266 dozen at top prices; March, 
a low with 130 dozen at the lowest 
prices of the year; then April followed 
with only 87 dozen at a slightly in- 
creased price. With egg prices a little 
higher in May, the production bounded 
up to 260 dozen. 

The feed of the chicks raised is charged 
to the hens. Sales of cockerels and culls 
are credited to the hens as well’as the 
new stock. Such items as feed, labor, 
insurance, taxes, and mortality have all 
been charged to the hens, with the result 
of $570.13 on the hens’ credit side. 

Regular market prices were received 
from the poultry and egg man who calls 
at the farm. There were no fancy or in- 
fated prices for choice products. 


Last year Rheinhart used the follow- | 


ing all-mash ration as recommended by 
the Ohio poultry authorities: ground 
yellow corn, 4614 pounds; middlings, 20 
pounds; bran, 5 pounds; ground oats, 10 


pounds; alfalfa leaf meal, 5 pounds; | 
meatscrap, 8 pounds; dried milk, 4 | 
pounds; salt, 4% pound; and cod-liver 


oil, 1 pound, a total of 100 pounds. Wheat 
was substituted for middlings and bran. 

Labor was cut by installing droppings 
pits instead of the droppings boards 
which had to be cleaned three times a 
week. The pits need cleaning but three 
or four times a year. 

At this writing Rheinhart has his 
Poultry project for 1936-37 going strong 
with 400 hens. He has built an addition 
to the old poultry house, doubling its 
Capacity. Just at present, he is complete- 
ly sold on the idea of raising three hatches 
of chicks a year to insure maximum pro- 
duction.—Alice F. Longworth, Ohio. 
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sunshine hour! An Oliver Red Riv 
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ant to make the most of every 


er Special Thresher will thresh 


your grain clean and fast. The Big Cylinder gets the grain out of 


the heads—the Steel-Winged Beater and Beating Shakers separate 


it from the straw —and the big capacity Cleaning Mill delivers it 


in top-market condition to the sacks or wagon box. 


A 22x36, 28x46 or 32x56 Oliver I 


ted River Special Thresher will 


thresh cleaner, save more of your crop, and clean it better. You'll 


save time, grain and money because a Red River Special is built 


to stand up under hard service yea 


r in and year out. 


The 1936 Red River Special is equipped with new, turret-type 


cylinder teeth, especially heat-treated’ for long wear and extra 


strength. With rounded corners at the base (where the ordinary 


tooth begins to crack and break up) these new Oliver teeth will 


handle tough, matted straw and last a lot longer. 


Visit your Oliver Dealer and let him tell you about the many 


improvements in the Oliver Red River Special line, or check the 


coupon below. And remember, ever 


is backed by 87 years of specialized 





See your Oliver Dealer or 
check and mail the cou- 
pon fo Oliver, 400 West tive 





Madison St., Chicago, lil. 

Ses ae City 
CF Row Crop “70” Tractor 0 Mower 
0 Standard Row Crop Tractor DC Rake 
C2 18-28 or 28-44 Tractor DC Loader 


y Oliver Thresher and Combine 


threshing experience! 





C2 Thresher 
(C0 Combine 


(1 Cultivator 
SF—5-36 
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YOU HEARD ME 
CORNED BEEF AND 






LITTLE MISS MUFFET 


SITS ON A TUFFET... 

AND SAYS “I WANT NO WHEY!“ 
I'VE GOT MY TUMS 

IF SOUR STOMACH COMES... 
I'LL EAT MY FILL, TODAY!“ 


“YOU NEVER KNOW WHEN” 
SO eee CARRY...TUMS 


EOPLE everywhere are surprising their 

friends by eating foods they have long avoid- 
ed by carrying a roll of Tums right in their 
pocket. Millions have learned this quick, — 
way to eliminate heartburn, sour stomach, 
acid indigestion in this pleasant way. T 
represent a real scientific advancement. They 
contain no harsh alkalies. Instead a remarkable 
antacid that never does more than neutralize 
stomach acid. No gree pe of over-alkalizing the 
stomach or blood. Aroll of TUMS in your pocket 
will save many a day for you. They’re so eco- 
nomical—only 10c a roll—ask any druggist. 
















TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 
NOT ALAXATIVE 

Beautiful five-color 1986 Calendar- 


‘Thermometer. Also 
1 f Tums and NR. Send stamp f 
FREE: w postage to AH. Lewis Co.. Dept, 19E- 35 Bt Lenk Me 






HANDY TO CARRY 











GERMICIDE 
PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 

Helps Protect 
Livestock and 
Poultry from 
Parasites and 
Disease 

Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


booklet on 
“FARM SANITATION” 
Write today! 
Address Desk K3E 
Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ILL PAY FOR MYSELF 
IN EXTRA CREAM 


American Separator owners say; 

“My Americ po gets * —_, 
It’s easy to clean a 
STAINLESS STEE i Pe cofectly, bale 
anced bowl. Convenient 
crank. Waist-low turntable tan’ 
mean closer skimming, less work, 
more profits. Fully guaranteed. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


showing many new features, giving de- 
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AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
pt. 5, 1504 So. Western Ave., Chicago or 
Dept. 45, Bainbridge. N. Y. 


Get LOW PRICES 
on Berry Boxes 


and t 

BASKETS 

Send for FREE CATALOG and 
SAVE MONEY. Tells you how to 
BUY DIRECT from thelargest Berry 
Box and Basket Factory at Rock Bot- 
tom Prices. 


NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO., Box 129, New Albany, Ind. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES 
SAVE MONEY ‘°-": batteries. ‘ith i Eee 


Idorless. Especially 
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Corn 


[ Continued from page 26 | | 


are only a few of the great many dei- 
ties. All the Indians who raised corn had 
corn gods and corn spirits, just as all 
early peoples in the Old World who 
raised wheat or other grains had spe- 
cialists on high to watch over the crops; 
like Osiris in Egypt and Adonis in Asia 
Minor—Celestial Departments of Agri- 
culture, as it were. One of the Mexican 
corn gods must also have been a good 
cook: he gave the people not less than 
nineteen different recipes for preparing 
corn, ranging all the way from éortillas to 
something resembling beer. 

The great age of corn culture in Ameri- 
ca is witnessed by the fact that the first 
explorers found Indians growing corn 
practically everywhere that it can grow 
on this continent, from the forested re- 
gions of New England and Ontario, thru 
the rich Midwest and the irrigated pu- 
eblo lands of the Southwest, rising to a 
climax in the high Indian civ ‘ilizations of 
the Mexican plateau, Yucatan, and the 
Andean uplands of South America, out 
again finally among the more primitive 
tribes of the Pampas, far to the south. 
Only desert, extremely poor soil, or a 


too short growing season could discour- 


age an Indian tribe from adopting corn 
as a mainstay food plant. 


Hicu accomplishment in America, 
whether by red man or white, has always 
been built on corn. Within the limits of 
the United States, we had corn-based 


civilizations, notably the Pueblos in the | 


Southwest, and the mound-building peo- 
ples of the Midwest and Southeast. These 
also have left their evidences of corn cul- 
ture. The Southwestern Indians lay great 
stress on having several colors of corn— 
white, yellow, red, and black—and finds 
in their long-abandoned dwellings and in 
their graves show that they have been 
skilled corn breeders for many centuries. 
They have 
the production of strains of corn that 
will grow and yield harvest under desert 
conditions, on mere cupfuls of water. 
There is direct evidence of corn farm- 
ing by mound-builders. When scientists 
carefully removed a large mound in 
Georgia, not long ago, they found under 
it the remains of a smaller mound on 
which an Indian house had once stood. 
Elsewhere in the area, the ground was 
still furrowed with the traces of the In- 


dians’ old corn rows, planted and har- | 


vested unknown centuries ago. 
That the white man learned from the 
Indian pretty nearly everything he knows 


about raising corn is of course an old | 


story. The Indian planted corn some- 
times in hills, sometimes in drills. He 
(or rather his wife) hoed it to keep down 
weeds. In New England, a small fish or 
two went into each hill, for fertilizer. We 
learned how to do all this with iron tools 
instead of clamshell hoes, and later with 
modern machinery. 

Corn went to Europe by the first avail- 
able boat. Columbus took samples back 
to show to his backers, Their Majesties 
of Spain. More went by later ships. 

Then ensued a curious history. The | 
Turks, you will remember, were at that 
time a great people. They held all the 
land that is now split up into the Balkan 
countries, and from their capital at Con- | 


also accomplished marvels in | 


LIKE A TACK 
IN THE TOE 






DON’T JUST SAW THE 
HEAD OFF A CORN 


— remove it root and all! 


Awe like a tack in your toe. Don’t just pare 
the head off —get it a// out! Then you know 
it’s gone and won't grow back worse than ever, 

You can remove it with Blue-Jay! This amazing 
double-action plaster ends paininstantly. Thenquick- 
ly the corn dries, shrinks, gently lifts out — és gone! 

Tiny, compact, easy to use—Blue-Jay ends worst 
corn for only 4¢. No more risky paring and cutting. 
Made with Wet-Pruf adhesive. Can’t stick to stock- 
ings. Get a box today—25 dat all druggists. 























| OUR SALESMAN’S 
| BUTTON 





We want you to remember that 
it is a badge of honor. 


Wecan use a few more men now. 
Write to Sales Manager 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Box 3005, Des Moines, lowa 











Aunt Mary’ $ Sweet Corn 


ET up to 10c a dozen over ordinary 

prices by growing famous Aunt 
Mary’s Sweet Corn, preserved since 
1850. Rarest and recognized by all cus- 
tomers as the sweetest corn in America. 
Planted and kept pure by one family 
for generations. Two years ago only 
existing supply sold for seed at rate of 
$700 per bushel. Increased supply now 
makes possible limited distribution to 
smaller growers. Mail your order today! 
Send 25c for 1/8 Ib. bag, 50c for 1/4 Ib., 
3 for 1/2 Ib., or $2 for 1 lb. Write for 

ree information on how to get top 

prices in Tellding big trade on this wonder- 
ful extra sweet, sweet corn for market. 
L. R. BONNEWITZ, Owner 


AUNT MARY’S SWEET CORN FARM 
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Since 1850 


















B-2, Van Wert, Ohio 
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Amazing money-maker for farms, truck 
cam orchards, n poultry ranches. 

jomes, ete. Plows, discs, harrows, 
cultivates. mows towns. cuts weeds bel 
2 set 2 ~ 5H.P 





Developed -- Printed, 2 
| us L —- etic. 
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baa Ay on 5 Fel -~25¢ 

Py Free enlargement coupon. One ‘Onlo a vice. 


WILLARD’S, Box 3535-P, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
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stantinople their ships went forth all over 
the Mediterranean for both war and 
trade purposes. 

The Turks thus came into possession 
of corn. Their rich lands proved the best 
in Europe for corn cultivation, as the 
same lands, in other ownership now, still 
are the European cornbelt. Thence, in 
the course of trade which Turks and 
Europeans carried on when they were 
not fighting each other, corn found its 
way up the valley of the Danube and in- 
to southern Germany. 

Exactly fifty years after Columbus dis- 
covered America, a learned German bot- 
anist, Leonhard Fuchs, published a thick 
book in Latin. It was filled with really 
well-made illustrations, among which is 
the first known printed picture of corn 
plant. And Fichs called it “Turkish 
Corn,” because, he said, it “has been 
brought to us only recently, from Tur- 
key, Asia and Greece.” (Fuchs also called 
one type of pumpkin, another American 
plant, a “Turkish Cucumber’”’!) 

In another half-century the error re- 
garding corn’s origin was corrected, for 
Englishmen at least, by a physician- 
botanist named John Gerard. But even 
he still called it ““Turky Wheat.” He 
raised some in his garden and tried it 
out. But he didn’t like it. In his book he 
wrote: “Wee have as yet no certaine 
proofe or experience concerning the ver- 
tues of this kinde of Corne, although the 
barbarous Indians, which know no bet- 
ter, are constrained to make a vertue of 
necessitie, and thinke it is a good food: 
whereas we may easily judge, that it 
nourisheth but little, and is of hard and 
evill digestion, a more convenient food 
for swine than for man.” 

Corn never has succeeded very well in 
northern Europe, not so much because of 
John Gerard’s type of conservatism as 
because of the cool summers, which will 
not ripen the grain. But in southern and 
southeastern Europe, and everywhere 
else in the world where this mysterious, 
seemingly ancestorless grain of America 
will grow, it is cultivated and appreciated. 


Heads Minnesota's F.F.A. 


AwaRDED the “State Farmer’”’ de- 
gree in May 1932, Clyde Gleason, Austin, 
Minnesota, con- 
tinued in his 
Smith-Hughes 
WOrK SO success- 
fully he was elect- 
ed president of 
Minnesota’s Fu- 
ture Farmers of 
America in 1935. 
His home activi- 
ties ran mostly to 
sheep, so that 
trom a small flock 
at the beginning 
he now has near- 

head. With 
the help of two 
brothers he has taken al! care of the dip- 
ping, worming, and shearing of the flock. 
He is at present studying animal hus- 
bandry at lowa State College. 





Clyde Gleason, 


“State Farmer" 








An INSURANCE expert’s services 
have been obtained for the benefit of our 
readers. Use this man whenever you 
need him, There is no charge.—Editors. 
































































@ To keep the wheels of farm production moving... 
under sky or roof, on field or highway... over dirt, con- 
crete or steel rail . .. En-ar-co contributes a service, which 
. ++ measured in the value of things raised, 

made, or transported, literally 

amounts to billions. 






I 


* MOTOR OIL 


HAS SAVED AND SERVED THE FARMER 
FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


For motor cars, trucks and tractors, for engines and machin- 
ery of every kind, En-ar-co has been proved by over half 
a century of successful use—it will save you money and 
serve you with satisfaction. Buy En-ar-co Motor Oil with 
perfect confidence—in bulk or refinery sealed drums or 
cans—at the Sign of the Boy and Slate. 


For those who want Pennsylvania Oil 


EN-AR-CO PENN MOTOR OIL 


is Pennsylvania Oil at its best... sold only 
in refinery sealed containers of various sizes. | 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 
Refiner of White Rose Gasoline . 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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THERE'S A LOT 
OF “WHOA IN 
FARMING 
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Hanna Building 


A Full Line of 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS fo: FARM USE 
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“Give Your .22 Rifle 
These Big Advantages 


ET more out of all your shooting, 

without more cost. Make a quicker 
and cleaner job of getting rid of farm 
pests. Shoot Winchester Super Speed Stayn- 
less .22 rim fire cartridges. Give your rifle 
their extra speed and wallop. Speed, 100 
yards to regular .22s’ 80 yards. Power, away 
out at 150 yards your .22 Long Rifle bullet 
hits with the same 90 foot-lb. shock that the 
regular .22 L. R. delivers at only 50 yards. 
Accuracy, plenty—with flatter line of flight, 
giving more clean hits. 

Winchester Super Speeds are clean, from 
no-rust Staynless priming. They have hol- 
low point or solid lead bullets, Kopperklad 
or lead greased, whichever you choose. For 
hunting, take hollow points. As already sug- 
gested, they are priced no higher than regu- 
lar .22s. Get them at your dealer’s. For free 
folder, giving useful information and com- 
parative ballistics, write Dept. 83-F, Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn., U. S. A. 

















WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 








You can eat it 


2 i 








for Your Old 


SEPARATOR 


Write for FREE separ- 

30 Days ator book. Telis BEST 
FREE TRIAL way to skim CLOSER 
»y exclusive ball-bear- 

Easy Terms ing Tubularmethod and 
get all the cream - - undamaged! 
Shows how to earn larger cream 
PAY cheques; save hours daily, end 
drudgery of washing discs. Free 
book explainslife-time Guarantee. 


United Dairy Equipment Company 
wk Dept. 51 West Chester, Penna. 


famous J UBULAR 
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Toward the Farm 


[| Continued from page 9 | 


priations for education back there in 
1932. The regular farm short course was 
reorganized to apply to the task of train- 
ing young men to become farmers in- 
stead of teachers of agriculture or re- 
search experts. The school term runs 
from the middle of November to the 
middle of March. The full course re- 
quires two years, but many of the farm 
folks go back for the third and the 
fourth. The average age of the students 
is 22 years. They are from 1g years to 
26 years, and many older. I asked how 
much the cost was and I found that it 
was literally getting an education on 
a shoestring. The whole four-months 
course, which includes food, shelter, 
and tuition, comes to $97.50—with medi- 
cal care also provided! 

Under the personal guidance of Mr. 
V. E. Kivlin, director of the short course, 
I made a tour of the Farm Folk School. 

“The first thing we had to figure out,” 
Mr. Kivlin told me, “‘was where to house 
these younger men. After all, they had 
to live somewhere and it couldn’t be 
any place too high-hat because the idea 
was to have education available at the 
least possible expense.” 


He WENT on to tell me how Dean 
Christensen presently found himself eye- 
ing some old World War barracks upon 
the college grounds. These barracks were 
being used for machine sheds, but you 
would never know that now. I looked 
down the length of one of the dormi- 
tories at the double-decked bunks all 
neatly made up and the clean scrubbed 
and swept floors, and thought for a sec- 
ond I was in an army camp. The disci- 
pline, however, doesn’t savor of the mili- 
taristic. The boys have their own “‘self 
government.” Being a woman, I natur- 
ally inquired who made the beds, and 
Mr. Kivlin informed me that each boy 
made his own bed. 

“What happens if he doesn’t?” said I, 


| showing rather poor confidence in the 





masculine adaptability to housekeeping. 

“One of the boys goes to him in class 
or wherever he is and tells him that he 
has left his bed unmade.” Mr. Kivlin’s 
eyes twinkled as he added, “He never 
has to be told but the one time.” ° 

The enrollment grew from a handful 
until the machine sheds were not sufh- 
cient, and again the directors found 
themselves casting desperately about in 





| wear smaller shoes. No cum- 


| 








their minds for a place to house these | 


lads. Eventually the college turned over 
some old sheep sheds for remodeling and 
when they were finished they housed 175 
men; the enrollment for this year’s 
Farm Folk School was a total of 300. 

I found the Farm Folk quadrangle 


consisted of neatly painted buildings | 


with recreation hall, mess hall, and vari- 
ous study halls. And it was my real 
pleasure to have luncheon in the mess 
hall. At 20 cents a meal straight thru I 
hadn’t expected too much. Here are 
some sample menus: Breakfast—banan 
as, a prepared breakfast food, toast, 
and coffee. A typical luncheon—creamed 
eggs, par-boiled potatoes, stewed toma- 
toes, raspberry sauce, and coffee. A typi- 
cal dinner—boiled ham, escalloped pota- 
toes, spinach, fruit gelatine with custard, 
coffee or milk. Not bad for 20 cents 






















Without Poison 


Proven Exterminator that Won’t 
Kill Livestock, Poultry, Dogs, Cats, 
Baby Chicks— Gets Rats Every Time 
K-R-O can be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety as it contains no deadly 

son. K-R-O is made of the strongest and 
most effective uill, as recognized and recom- 
mended by U. S. pt. of Agriculture. Oven-dried 
process which insures maximum strength. Used 
by County Agents in most rat-killing campaigns. 
Sold by druggists, seed merchants, poultry supply 
dealers. Remember, every rat on your place costs 
you at least $2 a year. Kill them sure with 
original, genuine K-R-O. Ready-Mixed 35¢, $1.00; 
Powder 75¢. Results or money back. Don't 
waste time, money on useless imitations. 

K-R-O-Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


K-R= 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Reduce That BUNION 


STOP PAIN AT ONCE! 7 | : 


Pain stops almost instantly! 
Then blessed relief. Fairyfoot 
gradually reduces painful, 
ugly bunions. Enables you to 
























bersome appliances. No 
messy salves. Used on over 
2,000,000 feet since 1897. 

Write forfree 


FreeProo trial treatment, 
Fairyfoot Products Co., Chicago 













Will the new farm plan which will increase 
our acreage of hay and grass increase our 
livestock production? 


Experts at the University of Minnesota believe 
it will. Those at the University of Ohio think 
otherwise. They will debate this vexing ques- 
tion in the June issue of Successful Farming. 


Successful Farming Des Moines, lowa 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
reduced rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
R. S. CLAAR, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


IKING- TWIN 


inders - 5 H. P. 
It Plows, Harrows, Cultivates, 
Seeds, Mows, Pulls Loads, etc. 
\ 1 Cylinder, 334 H.P. Models 
< Write for Complete Catalog 
” ALLIED MOTORS CORP. 
+9") Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N.Y 
3169 E.Henn. Ave. ,94 West Strect 



















money-maker for farm or 
factory. Usesallfuels. It pays for 
itself. FREE Catalog. rite 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Oakiand Ave. 207E So. 2nd St. 
KANSAS CITY.MO. HARRISBURG. PA. 

























PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff-StopsHairFalling| 


60c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
4 Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue, N. Y, 





















and balanced meals, too! It was a gen- 
uine thrill to see the boys come down the 
line. Such splendid, earnest faces! 

| learned that when the students en- 
ter they are given a free medical exam- 
ination, and a clinic is made available if 
they need help or observation. 

The first Friday night the boys have 
dinner with their student pastors. Each 
one of these pastors is introduced to the 


bovs so that they may follow up their | 


contact and avail themselves of the 
church’s services and its other activities. 


AFTER these preliminaries they swing 
into action in the regular curriculum. 
There are no academic requirements. 


Three out of four boys who enroll have | 


finished high school, the administration 
found thru the questionnaires. Others 
have received 6th- to 8th-grade educa- 
tions. It is the ideal, I found, to give 
these mature students some training in 
the social sciences and the cultural hu- 
manities, as well as vocational classwork 
on soils, farm management, forestry, nu- 
tritional chemistry, conservation, live- 
stock, and other purely vocational in- 
terests. Added are courses in public 
speaking, in sociology, economic and 
political science, and citizenship. The 
training they get in these courses is espe- 








cially designed to bring out the leader- | 


ship that these young farmers should 
have, so that when they go back to their 
farm communities they have a concep- 
tion of the opportunity their chosen vo- 
cation offers, its joys, and its responsi- 
bilities. The instruction given is of the 
same quality as in the straight four-year 
college course. The Farm Folk have the 
best teachers in the University at their 
command. 

Evening forums for the men are open 
for discussion at 6:30. A 35-minute talk 
by some prominent state or national au- 
thority on problems which might deal 


with business technique, successful op- | 


eration of farm co-operatives, or the de- 
velopment of rural leadership, present- 
day economic problems and situations in 


industry, distribution, education, world | 


relations, and others too numerous to 
mention, come before the evening forums. 

I dropped into a Farm Folk class un- 
der the direction of Dr. E. B. Gordon of 
the university music faculty, and I think 
I have never seen anything more inspir- 
ing: a white-haired gentleman with his 
face aglow lifting up the souls of these 
farm boys with music. 


ln THE same cause, courses are pro- 
vided for literature, poetry, and play 
reading. I could continue telling you 
about Wisconsin’s Farm Folk School just 
as I might have stayed on another week 
and learned more and more. 

It is the dream of the promoters of this 
splendid movement to establish eventu- 
ally the same sort of school for the girls. 


his action now is waiting only on the | 


appropriation for a dormitory to accom- 
modate the girls. This is not a dim possi- 
bility; it is a dream which will come true 
in the immediate future. 

From the Farm Folk School will come 
many things. But chief among them will 
be a rural citizenship which is sufficient- 
ly informed to handle its own problems, 
which can furnish its own leaders, eco- 
nomically and politically, and will be 
instrumental in speeding up and com- 
pleting the growth of the economic and 
social adjustments of Farmerica. 






































RS. HEN gives her chicks the best protection she 
can, but it’s a poor substitute for a really good roof. 


Having a cheap roof or putting up with a leaky one 
is just as foolish as getting yourself all dressed up in 
your best clothes and going out into a rain-storm with 
an old, leaky umbrella. It’s poor economy to expose 
95% of your property to the danger of being spoiled 
when the best roofing you can buy costs so little. 


You can’t buy any better roofing than Mule-Hide—and you can’t 
afford to buy a cheaper one. Mule-Hide has been famous for more than 
30 years as the toughest, strongest, longest-wearing roofing that scien- 
tific knowledge and honest manufacturing could produce. It’s hand- 
some, too. It will give you and your property complete protection for 
years and years. And be a pleasure to your eye, as well. Right now you 
should think of your neglected roof—but once you've roofed with 
Mule-Hidethen you can forget it again for a generation or so. 


Put Up This Mule-Hide Wren House 


Make friends with the wrens. This clever new kind of 
wren house is made of vermin proof Mule-Hide Roof- 
ing. The birds love it. A fine 50c valueyours for 10c 
at any Mule-Hide Dealer—or send 25c and we will 
ship from Chicago, postage prepaid. 


THE LEHON COMPANY, Dept. O, CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


MULE-HIDE ROOFING AND SIDING 





Complete Protection. 
that's what, Mrs. Hen! 






© i i 







Exclusive with TOP 
NOTCH Siding is the 
water proofing strip that 
goes UNDER every joint. 


It is amazing the wonderful 
improvements and the actual 
increase in value to be gained 
easily and quickly by applying 
Mule-Hide TOP NOTCH Asbes- 
tos Siding to an old style house. 
Will never rot, rust or deterio- 
rate. Never need painting — 
Fireproof and weather proof. 
If you spend any money at all, 
do the job right. TOP NOTCH 
Asbestos Siding is a permanent 
improvement. 


BUY MULE-HIDE 
AT THE LUMBER DEALER 
WITH THIS SIGN 


> 


MULE-HIDE 
_ROOFS 



















TETAS 





SINGLE BARREL 





CHAMPION 





FULL CHOKE 








High Quality and Low Price. Backed by 65 years reputation. Balance, speed and 
accuracy make this gun unequalled for all game shooting. Made in Automatic Ejector 
and Plain Extractor with choice of different gauges and barrel lengths. 

Sold by all dealers. Send for descriptive folder 70-A on Single and Double Guns. ; 
SINGLE GUNS as low as $10.25 DOUBLE GUNS as low as $30.00 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
71 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
San Francisco, 731 Market St. 





New York, 85 Chamber St. Montreal, Coristine Bldg. 
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Baby Chicks and Poultry 














140.000 


OVERSIZE SIEBS. 
fata: 


You just can’t doubt the good judg- 
_——e of ag eee honest ult 
who ze es ht R 
MILLION SIE” CHICKS, Their 
ference for Sieb’s Seaceiet 
is the Ne epee oy proof of their re- 
markable value that could possib! 
be offered. Sieb’s Chicks arc ON 
GRADE ONLY, THE BEST. \ /onderful 
layers of large premium eggs and extra 
pounds of meat for broilers insures you 
a highly profitable flock. Send for our new Poul 
Book, or order from this ad. We guarantee 100 
live prepaid delivery, 


AVOID DELAY--ORDER NOW 


eerces PREPAID 


100 500 1000 
h., Br., Bf. Leghorns « . -<'7_95$¢38.50$74.50 
; 8.45 41.00 79.50 
Wh. Orpen, SL: wyands. | 8.95 43.50 84.50 


An 


Heavy Mixed for Browters. . 7-45 36.00 69.50 
Light Mixed fortayers... 6.95 33.50 64.50 
Heavy & Light Assorted... 7.15 34.50 66.50 
Mixed Sexed chicks .... 5.95 28.50 54.50 


Add 25c Extra on Lots of Less than 100. 
SEXED Prices per 100: a horns, Anconas, Min- 
orcas--Pullets, -95; Males, $4.45; Any 
CHICKSHesyy 5 Breeds, ‘Pullecs, $12.95; Males, 
5. 90% accuracy Guacanteed. 


SIEB’S HATCHERY Box 134, Lincoln, Ill. 











At Low Prices... Bloodtested, 
Fleocks. Big, strong chicks from 
3 range-raised, bred-to-lay flocks. 
i hos ings B. W. D. Test 
4 Prompt service guaranteed. 
safe delivery anywhere. Catalog free. 






Postpaid Prices--Utility Matings 
8. C. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns. 





SEXED (HIN seer? 


on sexed chicks of other b 


charges 
Box < 262-7 





Free Range 








vigorous, 
All mat- 


Mo. Accredited. 
100 per cent 


SAVE TIME— ORDER FROM THIS AD 
$7.6 90 $38. 50 


8.C. oF ay ae Harred or White Rocks { 8.40 41 .00 
8,.C, Buff or White i ees fee a t 8.90 43.50 
Jersey WhiteGiants....... 9.40 46.00 
Heavy Assorted. . ..... ee 7.40 36.00 


Special prices on larger orders. Less than 100 chix, add Ic each. 
500 
$16.80 4 
5.00 2.50 


ed. Write for 
: Chicks eaeres 


prices 

opal ¥ cna nave ith ord if desited GO D. send $1 per 
Seposit, C.0-D.. plus delivery —— 
SMITH CHICKERIES 


MEXICO, MO. 





"ite SALE 


CHAMPION 








Write ates - 





CHIX 


SEXED if desired. Your chancetogetgen- 
’ uine Carter’s Champion Chicks 
at truly low summer prices. Prompt eervice. 
CATALOG FREE. CARTER’S 
cmc RY. Dept. 220 ELDORADO, ten. 








farm. ousan 


$40 per WEEK Net Income 

“From your AAA chicks, I have 400 
excellent pullets o began laying at 

le months. We 
have been getting 20 
to 22 doz. eggs a day 
since Sept. 15 and 


THE GREAT MONEY-MAKING STRAIN 


At the World’s Fair, Chicago, Booth Farms had Championship Trio of pens 
both in 1933 and 1934, In the past 7 years in competition with the best. breed- 
ers from every part the U.S. our birds have won 938 awards and cups at 
national laying contests, All these hens were raised on our own breeding 
ds of their sisters and daughters are used in our AAA flocks, 


For 19 years we have maintained a large trapnest 
breeding farm to improve the laying qualities of our 
flocks, Over 12,000 poultry raisers order from us every 
year because they know they will get dependable, 
egg bred, easily 
at moderate prices. 


10 Varieties 





= cars passing our 
home pay us 40c to 
45c a doz. Feed costs 
run $2.50 a day, net- 
ting us $40 week for 
our work.” R. B, 
McCord, Georgia, 


how you can 


and then have 





Do Your Own Chick Sexing 
Special FREE booklet explains 


pullet by doing your own sexing 


NEW 
LOW 
PRICES 


save over 2c per 


the cockerels free. 








Nov, 2, 1935. 





BOOTH FARMS, Box 626, Clinton, Mo. 


FREE CATALOG 4 




























PRICES PREPAID—PROMPT DELIVER 
Wh., Bf., Br. Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy Mined 
Bd., Wh., Bf. Rocks, R. I. Reds, Wh. Tocmiettos™ 
Bf. Orps., Jersey Bl. Giants, White Minorcas..... 
a ed Wyandottes, Jersey White Giants. . 

MEN CEE .. ccccwbaded ah 00.00 6n e060 cosecesscecoes 





Manager maturing bfoilers guarantee highest profits. Order now or on 
Big FREE 4- Color Poultry Book. 100% live — ee 


§| Hatched in World’s Largest Incubators — All Bloodtested 


Back of our Blooded Chicks are the Famous Tancred, ae Fishel, 
man and other world’s finest bloodlines. Sensational 








production a an Ge ae 
AAA. Exhibition $50 to $150 


MORE PROFIT 
“18 2 to 4 dozen extra 

per hen means 

$50.00 to $150.00 


TRA Cost to YOU! 


























Assorted 





Big Pay Winter Layers—Pure 
Bred, Blood Tested, Vaccinated 





100 





% 100 500 . 
$5.001$25.00/5 ."5%%.05 
6.00 


White Wyan., Buff $7.50 
lack Minorcas 


$36.25 















$1.00 per 100 deposit, bal. C.O.D. 
FREE CATALOG Describes 22 Leading Breeds | Leghorns, 
Utility, St rdand Anconas 





30.00 Or White, Buff 
10.00 


New Hamp. Reds, 
Jersey Wh. Giants 











7.00| 33.75 


48.75 








per 
le Sexed Chick Secrets” and T Fol 
Free. Order Utility Grade wnee_ Felder 
Chicks me. this ad 






STROMBERG HATCHERY, Dept. 277, FORT DCDGE, IOWA, or 4616 Manor Ave., Chicago. Illinois 











ELECTRIC“. CAPON | 


DRY CELLS, batteries or light socket, do it, without loss or danger. No cutting, | 
Press the button like an electric light, the rooster 


becomes a CAPON. Profit and pleasure are yours, illustrated bulletin explains 


tearing, twisting, or pulling. 






















new 1936 improved method. A post card with your name and address brings it | 
Geo. Beuoy, No. 71, Cedar Vale, Kans. | 


to you. Without cost or obligation. 





‘FOY’S New Illustrated Poultry Book FREE! 


A complete guide to profitable poultry and squab raising. Low prices on 40 varieties 
chicks, breeding stock and pigeons. Also All-Pullet Chicks. Send 5c for postage. 





FRANK FOY, 
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5, CLINTON, IOWA 
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CUT PRICE 


OF ns BO 
|= feze) 


ow summer prices, 
3c light male chicks up 
to ROP Sired pure- 
breeds. Leading 
straight breeds. Also 
hybrid and sexed, 
Hatching daily. Write 
today for big FREE 
40-page catalog and 
guide, contains 70 
: ictures, many useful 
acts. It’s FREE! 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, 
Box 645, Pleasant Hill, Mo. or Box 645, Florence, Colo. 





Lia 










CLOVER VALLEY 


MASTER BRED 
CHICKS 


Every chick backed by livability 
guarantee. Purebred sturdy stock, 
Selected, Bred, Mated 30 years by 
one of America’s oldest established 
firms. Assures more and larger eggs, 
bigger broilers, more profits. Bloodtested. Order direct 
from this ad. Prepaid prices. Ps = ship C. O. D. 






100 500 1000 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks $47: 75 a 45 $41.75 $82.50 
8.C. Reds, Wh. Wyan. Bf. Orp. 4.75 45 41.75 82.50 
White, Buff, Minorcas 4.95 5 ‘95 44.25 87.50 
White, Buff, Brown Leghorns 4.50 7.95 39.25 77.50 
New Hampshires, Wh. Giants 5.25 9.45 47.25 94.50 
All Heavy Breeds Assorted 4.20 7.40 37.00 7400 
Assorted 3.50 6.00 30.00 60.00 
Guarantee 100% live arrival and replace any you lose 


first two weeks half price. Can make immediate or 
future delivery. Catalog Free. Order today. 


CLOVER VALLEY POULTRY FARM, Box 12, RAMSEY, IND. 





















BIG BARGAIN PRICES on Purebreeds and Crossbred 
Hybrids; as hatched or sex guaranteed pullets and 
males. Thousands hatching—prompt delivery. All 
leading breeds; Missouri Approved and Bloodtested 
for B. W. D. 


FREE CATALOG 
with Bargain Prices 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY 3 y ge: 49 
Box 698, WINDSOR, MO. 


















SEXED CHICKS 
Day old pullets and 
cockerels $3.95 per 
hundred, up. Post- 
paid. Guaranteed 
alive arrival. Custo- 
mers in 43 states. 
Catalog free. 


Decatur, Illinois 


‘S é~-2> CHICKS 


HELM’S HIGH LEGHORN PENS AVERAGE 
252 to 295 EGGS ILLINOIS CONTESTS. Our 
Leghorn Hen, highest all Breeds, 1935 — 327 
Eggs. 600 Pedigreed, R.O.P. Males in 1936 
Matings. All R.0.P. Leghorn Males from 250 
te 328 Mens. Ten Breeds. Customers won 
$2858.00 Cash Prizes in National Chick Contests. U.S. 
Approved Hatchery. Pullorum Tested for B. W. D. 
Now Low ~er — Catalog and Chick Bulletin 


Free. Write T 
Box 7, METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS 












ILLINOIS HATCHERY, 


MMER SALE PRICES 


T\LINGS T.B.Tested CHIX 


tw, Get the best! Before you buy, write for 
Special May & June Prices Ling’s Chicks 
from Tuberculosis-Tested Flocks. Winners 

$5,000 Nat’! Chick Contest. Many Egg Lay- 
ing Contest Awards. Write today! LING’S 
POULTRY FARM, RFD 3, ONEIDA, ILL. 












SEXED or non-sexed chix. 24-hour service. 
Popular breeds. Lowest prices of the year! 
Same fine breeding—from one of World's Larg- 
est Model Poultry Plants, winner of hundreds 
awards in National Laying Contests. Bargain 
Catalog FREE. Lindstrom Hatchery & 
Poultry Farm, 136, Lindstrom Road, Clinton, Mo. 





qpasy cwiens, 
Thousands weekly all 
@year. Finest Quality 


& Layers in 40 breeds & Hybrid Baby Pullets 
&Cockerels. B.W.D. Tested. Ducklings, (0 
lings, Baby Turkeys, Guineas. Catalog free 


Nabob Hatcheries, Box 2, Gambier, Ohio 
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FEEDING sent to you FREE 





All the important facts about success- 
ful, profitable feeding condensed into 
simple, understandable form. Explains 
the rules to follow for business suc- 
cess in feeding — dairy cattle, beef 
cattle, swine, sheep, poultry, horses. 
Write today for this latest edition of 
Bulletin SF-5 “Practical Feeding for 
Profit.” including the Master Feeding 
Chart — both sent free on request. 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee 
746 N. 4th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE UNIVERSAL PROTEIN FEED 








Baby Chicks 
RUSK’ SEXED CHIX 


4 ad 6 WKS. OLD 
HURRY! Get Rusk’s Catalog and 











*PULLETS: 
read about Rusk’s Famous 7-Point 


Breeding Control Program-produced $2, 

chicks, before our supply exhausted. IN CASH PRIZES 
Pullets of pedigree-sired breeding. for Poultry Raisers 
Sexed, caponized, 3-weeks-old cock- Sind eth dient these 
ercls; also regular sexed and non- | pRIZES before it’s too 
sexed chicks, popular breeds including | late! Only by writing 
Buff Minoreas, and White Giants. a yg 4 
12th consecutive year bloodtesting. 

CATALOG FREE. RUSK FARM, SENSATIONAL CASH 








Box 3231-E, WINDSOR, MO. 


85,000 SEYMOUR CHICKS per week, 
from big eggs, blood tested stock and high producing 
strains. Hatched in newest type 65,000 unit electric 
Smiths. I can give you immediate shipment of 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes and Buff Orpingtons $6.95-100; $13.80- 
200; $20.70-300; $27.40-400; $34.00-500. Eng- 
lish strain White Leghorns, Brown, Buff Leghorns 
and Anconas $6.45-100; $19.25-300; $31.75-500 
Heavy Mixed $6.45. Assorted $5.50. For larger 
quantities write for special discounts. I pay postage, 
guarantee 100% live delivery and replace at half 
price any chicks you lose the first 14 days. Buy Sey- 
mour guaranteed chicks this year and besure of success. 


SEYMOUR ELECTRIC HATCHERY, Box 44, Seymour, Indiana 


| SPECIALIZE IN WHITE LEGHORNS 


For 26 years I’ve bred S. C. White 

Leghorns. Operate the largest leghorn 

breeding farm in the Northwest, having 

6000 large-type purebred Hanson strain 
breeders from stock with trapnest records of 250 to 
289 eggs, mated to 300-egg sires. All my pens are 
headed by cockerels from hens mated to sires from 
300 to 340-egg dams. Write for catalog. Hugo W. 
Anderson, Prop 


MAPLEWOOD POULTRY FARM, Dept. S, Barnum, Minn. 

















for Livability, Egg Size, Profits. 
Roselawn Customer reports on livability, egg size and 
profit records during 1935 unequaled anywhere. You can 
have as good by ordering your 1936 chicks and hatching 
eggs now. Leading Barron importers. SPECIAL DIS- 


COUNTS NOW IN EFFECT. IMMEDIATE DE- 
LIVERY. Witte a ad for FREE CATALOG and 
DISCOUNT PR 


ROSELAWN POULTRY FARM Govte tes. 


Reference: Dun & Bradstreet’s or any Dayton Bank 











DOWN GOES THE ing ON DAVIS'S MAY HATCHED CHICKS. 








Orpingtons hite wo Buff Minorcas 
$7. e100. $14.85-200, $36.50-500. (Eng- 
lish) White Leghorns, Buff Brown Leg- 
horns and Anconas $6.95-100, $13.85-200, 
$34.25-500. Heavy Mixed $6.45. Assorted 
$5.50. Only one grade—My Best—. Rush order for 
immediate delivery. Write for prices on sexed chicks. 
DAVIS POULTRY FARM, Rt. 18, Ramsey, Indiana 


SATISFACTORY CAICKS 

Popular Breeds—low prices—liberal guarantees. 

Also White Pekin Ducklings. Free Circular. W rite— 
Washington 


SE The New Hatchery Co., Box S, New Washiegton, Ohio 















Executive 


[ Continued from page 32 | 


knives hold an edge two or three times 
longer—so if you compare the 1914 price 
with the 1935 price, it is just like com- 
paring the pulling power of the big ton 
horse with that of a light trotting horse, 
just two different things that are similar 
in that each has four legs. 

Too, so many different machines must 
be built for adaptation to all sorts of soil 
and different surface conditions that it is 
necessary to manufacture an almost end- 
less number of different parts. The grain 
drills for Washington and Oregon look 
exactly like the drill sold to the Iowa 
farmer, but they have an axle of 44-inch 
greater diameter and sturdier bearings 
to stand the end-thrust incident to drill- 
ing on those sidling hills. 

From 90 to 95 percent of the price of 


farm machinery is labor in one form or | 
another, counting mining the ore, trans- | 


portation, and so on. This is one reason 
why farm machinery prices do not follow 
farm prices. More than this, the bushel 
of wheat of 1936 will not sustain life a 
whit better or longer than its sister 
bushel of 1914, but the 1936 walking 
plow is a 40 percent longer-wearing plow. 


SoME of the ranting about farm ma- 
chinery prices must be a habit. A year 
ago a certain manufacturer made the fol- 
lowing test: The dealer in a certain good 
hay territory was directed to drop the 
price of the standard mower one half. He 
was not to ballyhoo this fact at all, mere- 
ly show the machine and sell it if pos- 
sible. But sales at this point deviated not 
one jot above the normal. When told the 
price, prospective buyers merely re- 
peated, ““To d——— much.” 

Improvements continue regardless. 
One of the labor-saving developments of 
1936 is the speed and ease with which 
cultivators, planters, mowers, and other 
equipment can be put on and taken off 
the farm tractor. Three years ago, anoth- 
er man and I spent four hours to hitch a 
four-row corn plow to its tractor. Today 
that job can be done in seven or eight 
minutes without any attempt at speed! 

There are two improvements which 
manufacturers need to make in the near 
future. One is to reduce the clatter and 
ear-splitting exhaust noises incident to 
operating power machinery and the oth- 
er is to provide all implements like trac- 
tors, threshers, combines—an ything like- 
ly to be transported on the highway— 
with reflector glasses for the safety of 
both the operator of the machine and the 
passing motorist. 

Every improvement made in farm ma- 
chinery makes the farmer more an execu- 
tive than he has ever been. An executive 
is a person who handles many other units 
of power, whether they be of human or 
horse. Thus the day when farmers are 
executives in the biggest and best sense 
of the word has crept upon us so silently, 
and yet so surely, that we haven’t real- 
ized that it has arrived. 








For months we have hunted for a real, 
stirring aviation story. Now we have it. 
In the June Successful Farming, be sure 
to read “Airmen Are Like That.” 
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Wonderful Success 
Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers who have 
had serious losses in raising baby chicks. 
We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell her experi- 
ence in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many losing 
their little chicks, so thought I would tell 
my experience. My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die by 
the dozens, I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Company, Waterloo, Iowa, for a 
box of their Walko Tablets to be used in 
the drinking water for baby chicks. It’s 
just the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick after 
the first dose.’"—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


DANGER OF INFECTION AMONG 
Baby Chicks 

Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of infec- 
tion in the drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure wa- 
ter. Drinking vessels harbor germs and or- 
dinary drinking water often becomes in- 
fected with disease germs and may spread 
disease through your entire flock and cause 
the loss of half or two-thirds your hatch 
before you are aware. Don’t wait until you 
lose your chicks. Use preventive methods. 
Give Walko Tablets in all drinking water 
from the time chicks are out of the shell. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 

We will send Walko Tablets entirely at 
our risk—postage prepaid—so you can 
see for yourself what a wonder-working 
remedy it is when used in the drinking wa- 
ter for baby chicks. So you can satisfy 
yourself as have thousands of others who 
depend on Walko Tablets year after year 
in raising their little chicks. Send 50c (or 
$1.00) for a package of Walko Tablets— 
give it in all drinking water and watch re- 
sults. You run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver you 
ever used. The Waterloo Savings Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 

WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 

Dept. 222 
Waterloo, lowa 

For Sale by all Leading Druggists and 

Poultry Supply Dealers. 


OOL carrinc hoses 


and Colonial Coverlets. Made from your own wool. Also 
sold direct if you have ae s+ a weaten FREE. 
Priced reasonable... . 


FREE BLANKETS 


To our customers each month . . . Write for Details. 
WEST UNITY WOOLEN MULLS + 75 Lynn Street 
WEST UNITY, OHIO 








Ae NEW 


KINKADE C. GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power 
A Practical, Proven Power Plow & C ultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, ee, a 
Truckers, pt eniyag le Fruit rowers (Tat Catalog 


Terms 
American Farm Rischine Co. “oO 
1179 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn,“ 








Free 








SEASONS SPECIAL SALE: M="‘a20> or, Gem everbear 


$4.95. Dorsett, Fairfax or Premier 100-80¢ ;250-$1 .50; 1000- 
$4.50. ‘atekill 250-$1. 75; 1000-$5.25. Aroma, Dunlap, 
Blakemore, Gibson 250-$1.00; 1000-$3.50. Latham, Chief red rasp- 
berry or Cumberland black raspberry 1 year old 100-$1.25; Trane 


plants 2 year old, 50-$1,25; 100-$1.90. 
WOLNIK NURSERIES, R. 3, NEW BUFFALO, MICHIGAN 


FREE BOOK on Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon Farms. Low Rates. Write 


E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 529, G. . Ry., St. Paul, Minn, 
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Q&2 THESE NEW 
SENSATIONALLY 
PRICED SCOPE SIGHTS/ 


pe — lass 
lenses with high 
illumination. Cross- 
hair reticule. Rigid, 
all-steel mounts, 
strong, but light. 


MODEL 10 
3-Power 
External adjust- 
ments for windage 
and elevation. Uni- 
versal 
focus. $475 
MODEL 20 
4-Power 
Internal micrometer half 
minute click adjustments for 
windage and elevation. Ex- 
clusive micrometer 
focus at eye-piece. sgee 
The following Stevens Buck- 
horn Black Tip Rifles fur- 
nished tapped and drilled 
for ’scopes to 0 and 20: 
No. 53-T—Single Shot. 
No. 56-T—6-Shot Repeater. 
No. 66-T—Tubular Maga- 
zine Repeater. 
Send for descriptive 
literature. 


J. Stevens Arms 
Company 
Division of Savage Arms 
Corporation 
Dept. JS-7 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 














Plows, discs, seeds, cultivates, 
digs potatoes, landscape work, 
bh Swivel trailer wheels and cul- 
Ativator lift for easy turning. 


Pioneer Mfg. Co., Dept. N-56,West Allis, Wis. 


3 NEW PRIMA": SEPARATOR 


Don’t buy a separator until you write us. 
Lower Prices—Closest Skimming. Built to last 
a lifetime. Over 50,000 in use.—7 sizes—175 
to 1000 lbs. Money Back Guarantee. 


30 DAYS TRIAL—EASY PAYMENTS 


Write for literature and prices. Prompt 
shipments from Houston, Okla. City, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Des Moines.—Write today. 
No obligation. 

PRIMA SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 10.4007 NW. TRIPP AVE., CHICAGO 


OODMAN SE oi-satu 


WINDMILLS AW 











Run in lighter winds and pore more <%> 

water because they have only 4 moving // 

parts, all running in constant bath of e 

oll. Internal gears and replacement 4 

shaft bearings, perfect gravity type oiling ‘' 
system, positive governing device, ball-bearing turn table. 
Shipped complete, no extras to buy. Write for FREE Booklet. 
WOODMANSE MFG. CO., 211 Main St., Freeport, Ili. 
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Sergeant 


[| Continued from page 73 | 


of ten days Bill went to Colonel Bar- 
stow. He kept Bill waiting one solid hour, 
but Bill did not particularly mind, ex- 
cept that he felt he ought to,be at work. 

When the colonel finally admitted 
him, it was to look up and frown and 
inquire, “What is it, sergeant?’’ as tho 
Bill had requested the interview. 


“T was told at the court-martial to | 


report to you in ten days, sir.” 
Steely gray eyes pounced on a desk 
calendar, one lid conspiring with it. 
“Very well; account for yourself. What 
have you been doing?” 
“The usual thing, I believe, sir.” 
“Your fiancée didn’t turn you down? 
“No, sir. She’s willing to wait.” 
“How long?” 
“Four months, sir. We figure we can 
make it up then and He hesitated, 


” 


fearful of that slumbering temper, yet | 


impelled by gratitude to speak. “I want 


to say I’m sorry, sir, for the disobedi- | 


ence—and thank you, sir, for the —er, 
clemency you recommended to the 
court : 

It was out and it had cost Bill a lot to 


say it. He had spent ghastly hours in the | 
composition of that speech, even going | 


so far as to learn the word “‘clemency,” 
but to the colonel’s temper, it was the 
unfortunate tinder. In a fury, the once- 
shell-shocked man was on his feet. 
“Why, you He fell back upon 
his particular rosary. “So you think I’d 
tamper with a court of justice—and you 
dare to come here and thank me for it!” 
His swearing was masterly, 
ardor of the kind that whips a straggling 


superb; his 


army post into a station of the highest | 


morale. 

“One question, sergeant!” he hurled 
as a parting shot at the young man who 
stood before him, suddenly proud of his 
chevrons, every inch a soldier. “ Will you 


ever as long as you’re in this army be | 


| disrespectful to an officer again?” 


”? 


“No, sir! 
“Or disobedient to orders?” 

“No, sir, so help me God!” 

The colonel! coughed. 

“Only 
recurrence of the old fear. 

“Only what?” 

“T’ve laid awake nights, sir, wonderin’ 
what I should have done about them 
stampedin’ horses.” 

Old Dynamite went suddenly still. 

“That’s not your responsibility, ser- 
geant,” he told him. “Read up on your 
army organization and you'll see that. 
In an emergency of that kind, you 
should have called me. That was a ca- 
tastrophe!”” He frowned and rattled his 
papers. “I called you here to tell you, 
sergeant, that I’m suspending your sen- 
tence for good behavior. Now justify 
that. Get married if you wish and—no, 
no, don’t thank me again! Thank your 
stars, instead,” he said with a definite 
slowing of voice, “that my horse was 
among those saved. Queer thing, with 
that horse’s name what it is. Look it up 
sometime at the stables. That’s all, ser- 
geant!” 

Bill didn’t need to look that name up. 
He knew what it was. But for the sake of | 
obedience, he resolved to stop in on his 
way back. The name of the blessed beast | 
was Complete Pardon. 


Bill hesitated under a | 





BOYS AND GIRLS! 
How Many 


Blue Ribbons 
Will You Win? 


Or: COURSE you want your poultry and 
livestock to win blue ribbons and to command 
top prices in the market. 

But remember, blue ribbons and top pric 
don’t just come—you have to go after them 
How? By doing what other ambitious farm 
boys and girls are doing—learning how to 
give your stock the best possible care and to 
prepare them for the show ring. 


HERE'S REAL HELP FOR YOU! 


For real help in conditioning your stock, 
you'll want 
leaflets, “Tips That Make Tops.” Here is 
and investment that you can’t afford to be 
without. Written by J. R. Caputo, club stock 
authority, these leaflets offer you the best in 
formation available. 


Subjects covered are selecting sound stock, 


Seeding of mother and young, weaning or chang 


ing feed, rations, diseases and parasites, fitting, 
blanketing, trimming, and last minute prepa- 
ration. 


COST IS ONLY 15c 


The cost of each leaflet is only 4 cents. 
You'll save money if you buy the whole 
series for only 15 cents. Please order by the 
following numbers: 


(1) Dairy Calves 

(2) Baby Beeves and Purebred Heifers 
(3) The Club Pig 

(4) Club Colts 

(5) Club Lambs 

(6) Club Poultry 

(7) Judging Livestock 


Send for these leaflets today, and get 
started on your champions now! 


* 
HOW POPULAR ARE YOU? 


How popular are you? Do the boys and 
girls in your crowd seek your company—or 
do they try to dodge you? Sometimes it's 
just the little things we do that make us dis- 
liked, and these faults can easily be remedied. 


Know the correct thing to do and the cor 
rect thing to say at all times. You'll not only 
save yourself many an embarrassing and 
self-conscious moment, but you'll actually 
amaze people at your charm and poise. 

Let “Youth’s Modern Manners,” written 
by Ruth Elaine Wilson for Successful Farm- 
ing, be your guide. Ordered singly, each leaflet 
costs you 4 cents. You can save money by 
buying the whole series of 9 for 15 cents. 
Order them today! 


(1) “Saturday Nighters.”” What to do and what 
not to do on this important social night. 

(2) “The Grand Theater Presents—” All about 
some pests we all know. 

(3) “Eating Out.” How to order a dinner correctly 

(4) “Going Places.” Much depends on your escort 

(5) ““Danceomaniacs.” How to be a popular dance 
partner. 

(6) “Handsome Is—” Look to your personal aj- 
pearance! 

(7) “Rich—Not Gaudy.” The right clothes for the 
right occasions. 

(8) “So Glad You Came!” The duties of a host 
or hostess. 

(9) “Getting Along Together.” The 
of tact and social adaptability. 


Address all orders to: 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
3405 Meredith Building 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Squibs 
[ Continued from page 20 | 


in holding the soil together. I believe 
where we keep plenty of humus in the 
soil and do not grow the beans on too 
steep slopes, they can be produced with 
little danger to the land. 


¢ Our neighbor is the best gardener in 
these parts. His garden is the pride of 
the neighborhood as well as of himself. 
Some of the rest of us are just as ambi- 
tious at planting time, but somehow we 
let the urge cool early in the season. As 
] have watched his success, I am con- 
vinced that it is due to his doing the 
needed things at the right time. When 
the weeds start, he is there getting them 
out before they have any established 
root. A week later, when I would prob- 
ably get at them, it requires twice the 
labor to clear them out. That is the road 
to gardening success, and to some of us 
it is closed because the overload of sea- 
sonal field work is too great to spare any 
time. We get in the habit of slack gar- 
dening and carry this bad habit along 
when we do have the time to take care 
of the garden. If we could somehow de- 
velop the pride this neighbor of mine 
has, more of us could avoid the apologies 
we have to make for our gardens. We 
might surprise ourselves, too, with the 
increased yield from this small plot. 


¢ In thinking of May and its charms, I 
am convinced that we love May for the 
freshness which is so dominant now. Per- 
haps it is another way of saying that a 
new broom sweeps clean. We have been 
seeing winter a long time. Even April 
showed too much of winter’s devastation. 
May is the first picture of the summer 
regime. Everything about us shows some- 
thing new. The buds unfolding present a 
new-born leaf or flower. The grass blades 
stretching upward present a fresh, clean 
green. The bloom on the fruit trees is the 
beginning of the fruit development of 
the summer. The singing of the birds as 
they flash about in their most brilliant 
plumage is part of the beginning of a new 
round of nest-building and family-rais- 
ing. Beginning anew is the charm of 
Maytime. May, following winter with 
all of the storm and cold, is like a sweet, 
penitent child who has been swept away 
by wrongdoing and has come back try- 
ing to make amends for all the trouble. 


® There is a saying, “Laugh and the 
world laughs with you, weep and you 
weep alone,” which is not entirely true. 
Folks do not hunt tears as they do a 
laugh, but human sympathy is not dead. 
Because we are a small and intimate 
community in our farm life, this is espe- 
cially true of farm folks. I know by ex- 
perience the sympathy and help of my 
neighbors. They do not talk much; may- 
be they are not able to send flowers or 
beautiful messages; but by their services 
they express the spirit of “weeping with 
those who weep.” It is this close, sym- 
pathetic community living that is one 
of the charms of our farm life. The rural 
community most successful is one where 
lolks are the most closely knit together. 
Sympathy is an expression of love. It is 
essential to full living. In part, at least, 
tis included in the words: “Man doth 
not live by bread only.” 
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When you buy 


‘hinge joint fence’ 


OU can get hinge-joint farm fence in the well- ; 
known Pittsburgh brand, with its 35-year -_ fF 
reputation for supremely fine quality in steel wire 
fence. Pittsburgh Hinge-Joint fence is made of the 
same high grade rust-resisting copper-bearing steel ; eo 










Pittsburgh 
Hinge<Joint 






and be SURE! 
if 


7 “ee _ 


as the electric-welded Pittsburgh Stiff-Stay fence. i a 
Heavily zinc-coated as an additional protection a 
against rust, it is made to give a lifetime of service. med | SY A 
Both Hinge-Joint and Stiff-Stay types are made in all Sor 4 rm \ 
the standard heights and spacings. Pittsburgh ~~ Ae ge we 
Fence is sold only through reliable local dealers. y “aes 
Write for the name of the one nearest you. Don’t “" ~~ 4° 

just ask for ‘‘Hinge-Joint’’ or “Stiff-Stay’’ fence. Ask ee 
for Pittsburgh Hinge-Joint or Stiff-Stay fence and a ae 
be sure you are getting maximum value. ae ZS 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., 728 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 4 >> 











FREE FENCE TEXT BOOK 
"The Ready Reference 
Fence Guide’’—a prac- 
tical and impartial guide 
to fence buying. Tells 
how to erect fences, 
how to judge good fence 
—120 pages of useful 
farm information. 





PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
728 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me FREE a copy of your Fence Guide. 








FOR INVENTORS iitconn race 

RECORD FREE 
Write today for valuable 72-page booklet “‘How to Get 
Your Patent” and “Record of Invention”’ form—both FREE. 
L. F. Randolph, 713 Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Two Beautiful Double 
Rolls Developed 319 ®csuutu Double 
Enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never Fade Perfect 
| Tone prints, 25c coin. 

RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 








WE PAY 


Yrelte Buy direct from 


» Mill. Save $200 
> to $800. Price 
includes all 
= lumber readi- 
cut, millwork, 
. windows, doors, 
interior woodwork, hardware, roofing, glass, nails, 
paints, varnish and stains. We pay freight. 
BUILD IT YOURSELF. ALADDIN’S READ!I-CuT 
System saves labor costs and lumber waste. Com- 
5 MME! for quick, eas 


MER COTTAGES —$230—UP 


FREE Catalog jromect Summer’ Cottages znd 








Automobile Trailer 


hes. Send coupon for it today. 
| Address the nearest office. Ask ~&. FS q 
| ALADDIN Oregon 


CO. Bay City, Mich., or 





ALADDIN 


5-ROOM HOME $ 4 
Shipped Anywhere 

ALUMINUM PROTECTED LUMBER 

: MAIL THIS COUPON—ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE = 

= The ALADDIN Co., Bay City, Mich. or Portiand, Ore. 

Send free, new Catalog, No. 685. 

Name 








Street 
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City. State 
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THE above sketch shows a sheep-feed- 
ing rack we have used successfully for a 
number of years. It is constructed of 
light material so that one man can easily 
handlea 12- to 14-foot length. No bottom 
is necessary except for grain feeding, 
when an extra trough can be placed in 
the rack. The long boards can best be 
used in 1” x 12” and 1” x 6” sizes. The 
upright panels are 3’ 4” long by 2” x 6” 
placed from six to eight feet apart. Make 
any length that is desired. When moved 
against a wall or tight fence it serves well 
as a double-sided rack.—J. F. S., Kans. 


We have succeeded in raising apricots 
when others failed because we have al- 
ways placed a heavy blanket of straw on 
the ground, extending from the trunk to 
the ends of the outmost branches and 
tramped down three inches deep. This is 
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always done in February when the 
ground is well frozen. Such a covering is 
not removed until all danger of frost is 


past.—A. E. K., Pa. 


From discarded tire chains we remove 
the cross bars and attach a snap to one 
end with a strong wire. Cut to the proper 
length, they serve well to fasten swing- 
ing gates. Heavy chains equipped with 
swivel snaps at each end make good sub- 
stitutes for halter ropes and cow ties. 


—R. E. F., Nebr. 


When measuring molasses, flour the 
spoon well and the molasses will roll off 
without sticking.—Mrs. E. M., Minn. 


The life of our fence posts has been 
considerably lengthened by the practice 
of burning off the bark.—F. V., S. Dak. 


When young colts are first turned into 


a strange field, I hang gunny sacks on 


the barbed wire gates so that the young 


animals will not be injured before the, 


become acquainted with the pasture 


fences. A sack can easily be seen from a 
distance, so that it is possible to tell if 
gate is open or closed.—P. Y., Kans. 





Valves on our regular hand water 
pumps are cut from heavy inner tubing, 
We find the tubing gives a better sea! 
and outlasts ordinary leather valves a 
long time.—J. T., Minn. 


To keep my soldering iron clean be 
tween jobs, I dip it in rosin. This forms 
a thin coating on the iron, keeping it in 
the best of condition.—L. H., Mich. 


To get baled hay into the mow easily, 
use a pair of heavy ice tongs. The rope 
which ordinarily fastens to the hay fork 
is run thru one of the handles of the 
tongs and attached to the other. As the 
rope starts to pull, you can readily see 
the tongs are forced deeper and deeper 


into the bale.—C. E. J., Iowa. 





I have found that patching overalls 
and shirts on the machine is much neater 
and quicker than doing it by hand. Just 
cut the worn place out of the garment, 
and lay the piece you cut out on the 
material with which you are going to 


. patch. Cut the patch a good big seam 


larger than the worn place. Clip corners 
of the garment where worn place was 
cut out. Turn garment wrong side out 
and sew patch in place on machine. It is 
done so quickly and looks neater than 


patching by hand.—Mrs. O. C. S., Mo, 


Seed-treating outfits at the dealer's 
and on neighboring farms are in such 
great demand that we made our own. An 
old churn frame and crank or handle 
were fitted up with a discarded cream 
can. The lid is clamped on to avoid spill- 
ing seed in rotating the seed and treating 
dust or powder. By treating small quan- 
tities at a time, we know we do the job 
thoroly.—D. R., lowa. 


Perhaps my recent experience will 
help you next fall, altho it is too late for 
this year. To avoid losing the anti-freeze 
compound in my radiator, I attach a 
piece of hose the size of the overflow 
pipe to the outlet and run it into 4 
closed-top, half-gallon can. I make sure 
the radiator cap is absolutely air-tight. 
Should the anti-freeze boil and run down 
the overflow pipe, it is caught in the can. 
As the motor cools, it is drawn back into 
the radiator again.—L. R., Iowa. 


Our pigs are prevented from wasting 
shelled corn in their self-feeder because 
we have fixed the feeder so that about 
inches at each end will not feed the corn 
down at all, preventing waste by the 
pigs working the corn out to the ends. 
—P. M., Iowa. 


Electric bulbs are protected about m) 
buildings by old springs removed from 
automobile cushions. They fit readily 


around the ordinary bulb.—J. D., Wis. 
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NEW IDEA Haying Machines 


COMPLETELY different 
4 rake. The trussed arch 
frame is RIGID; the spiral- 
acting reel is yielding and 
FLEXIBLE. Positively con- 
trolled, double-curved teeth 
sweep the hay cleanly from 
the swath and FLOAT it into 
a loose fluffy windrow instead 
of dragging it across the stub- 
ble into a ropy, twisted mass. 
Teeth never dig in, bounce or 
miss. Reversed for tedding 
action, they gently open up 
the swath for aerating without violence or 
tearing. Many other new and valuable fea- 
tures. Be sure you see this machine work. 


THe thoroughly modern NEW IDEA 
Easyway Loader does clean gleaning 
from swath or windrow. Positive action cyl- 
inder passes hay gently to the elevating bars 
in a short lift without whirling it around. 
Yielding deck instantly adjusts to heaviest 
pick-up without jamming or compressing 
the hay. Twin movement push bars elevate 
hay in a steady upward flow without bend- 
ing or threshing it. The solid anti-slip deck 
delivers practically every leaf to the load. 
Delivery shelf is widely adjustable for all 
conditions. Has many superior mechanical 
features not found on other loaders. 


BETTER 
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NEW IDEA Xb 
STEEL FARM WAGON 


Completely replaces the sturdy wood wheel 
wagon of older days. Better made, more 
durable, lighter running, safer and handier. 
Adaptable to every kind and style of load. 
Auto-steer front axle saves team and makes 
short turns easy. Patented telescoping reach; 
removable bolsters. Equipped with the fam- 
ous NEW IDEA wheels which have strong 
staggered spokes to resist severe side strains 
and high carbon, long wearing rims. Twin 
roller bearings with renewable sleeves. Be sure 
to ask your dealer to show you this wagon. 


NEW IDRA, Inc., Dept. 17, Coldwater, Ohio 


Send free information on items checked. 
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Combination 


SIDE DELIVERY 








Cylinder 
and 
Push Bar 
Design 
2 


Lasy-Way 


HAY 
LOADER 


Atars 


VS, 


HAY. end More OF Tt! 


OLKS have learned that the quality of a hay is just as import- 

ant as the quantity. Whether fullest nutritional values are to 
be preserved or lost, is determined mainly in the curing and load- 
ing. NEW IDEA Haying Machines not only do more work — they 
do a better kind of work. The NEW IDEA Side Delivery Rake and 
Tedder actually does a better, more scientific curing job. The NEW 
IDEA Easyway Loader gleans cleanly and places the hay on the 
wagon without loss of the best parts. Both machines are field tested 
and proven. Both work perfectly in hay of all kinds, dry beans, 
green beans and peas. By their large capacity, light draft, speed 
and reliability, they make your haying operations more secure as 
well as more economical. Send the coupon today for complete 
descriptions of these new and better haying machines. 


NEW IDEA, Inc. 
Factories at 


Coldwater, Ohio Sandwich, Ill. 
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PINCHED PENNIES... By Buying Cheaper Flour 
LOST DOLLARS... When Three Bakings Failed 
CLASHED...With Rebellious Husband 


AS TOLD TO (Sern, Crocker 


By Mrs. Myrtle Kramer, New York City 


. EAR Betty Crocker: I’m mad clear 
through. I’m mad at the friend who 
persuaded me to try to save a few pennies by 
buying cheaper flour—but maddest of all at 
myself for ever believing that all flour is 
‘alike.’ 
“The climax came, after two failures, when I 
used this ‘bargain’ flour to make a Strawberry 
Pie my husband had been begging me to 
have. The crust was so heavy and tough you 
could hardly cut it. My husband was dis- 
gusted with me—asked what in the world I 
had done. I told him—and then he ‘lit’ on 
me properly. 


“We figured up the total cost of my ingredi- 
ents for the pie was 53c. About one cent of 
this was for the cheaper flour—the same 
amount of GoLD MEDAL would have cost me 
a cent and a half—or only half a cent more. So 
in trying to save a half a cent, I had thrown 
53c right out of the window—to say nothing 
of letting myself in for a family argument 
besides. 


“Believe me, GOLD MEDAL ‘Kitchen-tested’ is 
going to be the official flour in-this house 
from now on. I’ve learned all I want to know 
about ‘bargain’ (?) flour.” 


There’s A Reason 

And what Mrs. Kramer found, you, too, will 
find when you change to GOLD MEDAL 
“*Kitchen-tested” Flour. For her experience is 
typical of that of countless thousands of 
women who have learned how to put ah end 
to the principal cause of costly baking fail- 
ures:—Lack of uniformity in flour used. 


There is a reason for this. For GOLD MEDAL 


GOLD MEDAL’S EXTRA VALUES: 
FREE SILVERWARE... FREE RECIPES 


COLp wemaL FLOUR 
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FREE: Inside every size sack—the new 
Betty Crocker Recipe Folder containing 15 
recipes for ‘Foods Men Hurry Home For.” 
Back cover of this folder is a Gold Medal Sil- 
verware Coupon good for Fine Quality Silver- 
ware. To build your silverware sei more 
quickly, also save coupons from these other 
Jamous Gold Medal Products—Wheaties, 
Bisquick, and Softasilk Cake Flour. + 


e e « She Discovered This Easier, Simpler 
And Surer—Hence More Truly Economical—Way to Bak- 
ing Success Through The New “‘Kitchen-tested’’ Method 
That Eliminates The Major Cause of Baking Failures. 


FRENCH STRAWBERRY PIE RECIPE FREE WITH 14 OTHERS INSIDE EVERY SACK 


French Strawberry Pie—everybody’s favorite, with a “Paris education” —a toothsome 

delight that no man has ever been able to resist! Free recipe for this and 14 other “‘Foods Men 

Hurry Home For” given inside every size sack of GOLD MEDAL “‘Kitchen-tested” Flour. 
(Rectpes changed every 3 months. All exclusive, new creations.) 


“‘Kitchen-tested” Flour is flour made from the 
finest wheat grown—tested in an ordinary, 
everyday oven-—-just like yours—for uniform- 
ity of results BEFORE IT GOES TO you. Tested 
scientifically for perfect results in baking 
cakes, pies, pastries, bread, by noted cooking 
experts. Thus the flour acts exactly the same 
way every time you bake. No guesswork—no 
“ifs” or “buts.”” No uncertainty—and no more 
costly failures. 


That’s why so many women are switching to 
Gor MEDAL “Kitchen-tested’”’ Flour these days. 
And why 300,000 women adopted it recently 
in just one single month! 
Try 2 Weeks At Our Risk 

Right now—to induce more women to adopt 
the “‘Kitchen-tested” way to baking success— 
we make this special offer:—Try GoLD MEDAL 
“‘Kitchen-tested” Flour, for 2 weeks entirely at 
our risk! 


Simply go to your grocer and get a sack of 
Gop MEDAL “‘Kitchen-tested’’ Flour, the same 
size that you usually get. Use it the nest 
2 weeks for everything that you bake. 


THEN—if you are not satisfied that Gol 
MEDAL “Kitchen-iested’’ Flour is the easiest, 
surest, simplest way to baking success—if your 
husband doesn’t say your cakes, pies, and 
breads are lighter, tenderer, more delicious that 
ever before—write to Betty Crocker enclosing 
the empty sack, and stating the amount paid, 
and your money will be refunded. That’s fair, 
isn’t it? 

We urge you to start this 2 week test today— 
entirely at our risk! Get acquainted with GOW 
MEDAL “Kitchen-tested” Flour without delay. 
You'll be glad you did! 361? 


Dept. SF-5, WASHBURN CrRosBy COMPANY 
of Copr. 1936, by General Mills, Ine 


GENERAL MILLs, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MIN‘ 
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WHEN YOU WANT A DELICIOUS CAKE OR PASTRY, OR ANY KIND OF BREAD, REMEMBER THE E SiEst 
WAY OF ALL IS TO ORDER IT FROM YOUR GROCER OR YOUR BAKER DIRECT. YOUR BAKERT )DAYs 
WITH TRULY PROFESSIONAL SKILL, TRANSFORMS WHEAT, OUR OUTSTANDING SOURCE OF FooD 
ENERGY, INTO DELICIOUS, NUTRITIOUS FOODS FOR YOUR TABLE. BAKED FOODS FROM YOUR I AKER 
ARE DELICIOUS, ECONOMICAL, COMPLETELY WHOLESOME. SERVE THEM GENEROUSLY EVERY MEAL! 





